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TO 


MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND, 


ERNEST HOLFORD, 


I DEDICATE THIS VOLUME, AS A TOKEN OF MY 
FRIENDSHIP FOR HIM AND ESTEEM 


FOR HIS PARENTS. 


There are dragons to-day, boy, 
And giants to fight. 

There are fairies to help, boy, 
Whene’er we do right. 

Princesses to aid, boy, 
And captives to free, 

In the battle of life, boy, 
That waiteth for thee. 

Be brave then and true, boy, 
As all heroes should ; 

A staunch little knight, boy, 
Sir Ernie the Good. 


HH. ESCOTT-INMAN. 
September, 1898. 
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THE OVE ING, 


CHAPTER I. 
WOW IT ALL BEGAN. 


EVERYBODY knows that in the days of good King 
‘Arthur things were very different from what they 
are now. 

To begin with, they had no trains or trams—no 
motor-cars, cabs, or buses; they had no post-office, 
no telegrams, no newspapers, and no board schools. 

Really, when one thinks of all the things that 
they did ot have, it is quite a wonder how they 
managed to get on at all. 

- Perhaps it was because they had some things 
which we have not got to-day; such as giants, ogres, 
fairies, fiery dragons, witches, and magicians. All 
these nice things, which have gone out of fashion 
now, no doubt helped them to get along very com- 
fortably. : 

. Now, in one part of Merrie England (I need not 
gay which, because they make the maps differently 
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now, and it is not marked down) there lived a very 
good and noble baron, named Guy de Beaucceur, 
He was one of King Arthur’s most powerful lords, 
and all the land for miles round his castle belonged 
to him. 

Guy de Beaucceur had many stout retainers and 
vassals, but, among them, none truer than Harry 
Vraiami, his verderer, who lived in the pretty cottage 
close to the great forest, with his fair young wife 
and their little son. And now, having told you 
this much, we will begin the story of the Owl 
King. 

It was a lovely summer evening, and the sun as 
it set kissed the tops of the trees, and sent long 
slanting beams of light through their branches to 
the green sward at their fect. 

The air was full of the wild birds’ song as they 
sang their good-nights ; and from afar came the low 
notes of the monastery bell calling the brown-robed 
monks to vespers. 

All seemed calm and beautiful, and Dame Mar- 
gery, the verderer’s wife, took her little son in her 
arms and went down the winding forest path to meet 
her husband on his homeward way. 

She went along, singing softly, for she felt very 
happy thinking of her good husband and with her 
dear little one; when suddenly she espied, growing 
at her feet, the pretty yellow St. John’s wort, 

“Why,” thought she, “surely it is strange to see 
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the fairies’ flower growing here! I will pick some 
for good luck.” 

She stooped, and, pulling a tiny spray, put it into 
her baby’s hand. 

AN little farther down the path she came upon a 
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‘¢ TIE BRAMBLE IS KILLING THE PIXIE’S FLOWER,” SHE SAID, 


great rough bramble, which had spread its branches 
all along the ground, and had nearly killed a root 
of white stitchwort. 

_“The bramble is killing the pixie’s flower,” she 
said; and, taking her scissors from her girdle, she 
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cut the thorny branch away, and placed one slender 
stalk of stitchwort beside the yellow blossoms her 
little one held—fairy-flower and pixie-flower together . 
—and then hastened on through the gathering 
shadows till she came to the clearing in which the 
verderer had built his little hut, and here she found 
her husband just ready to start for home. 

“Why, Margery, lass,” he cried fondly, “have you 
come to take care of me? But what is this?” he 
added, as he saw the plucked flowers. “Dame, you 
have been picking the fairy and pixie bloom. Do 
you not know that no one in this fair land does 
that?” 

“TJ did it to give him good luck,” she replied. “I 
am sure the fairies will not mind, they are so good; 
and I have earned this other from the pixies.” 

“Earned it!” repeated the verderer in astonish- 
ment. “And how, pray ?”. 

“Because I saw a bramble that was killing the 
stitchwort, and I cut it away.” 

“And you shall pay for it!” a harsh voice cried ; 
and there, before them, the pair saw a gaunt, hideous 
old witch, standing and pointing her skinny fingér 
at Margery. 

To be sure they were startled—she looked so evil, 
with her sunken cruel eyes, bushy brows, and long, 
snaky hair falling to her shoulders. 

“Yes, you shall pay for it!” she repeated. “ That 
bramble was mine; and as you have defeated my 
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plans, so I will defeat yours. Listen! You want 
your babe to grow up a brave verderer. He shall 
never be one!” 

“Ho, ho! he shall not!” cried a voice from the 
shadows. “He shall not, Lulla!” 

The unhappy parents glanced round in dismay, 
but the witch seemed terribly enraged by the sound. 

“ Avaunt, pixies!” she snarled. “Lulla, the night 
hag, defies you! Ah, you woman,” she added, grin- 
ning at poor Dame Margery, “you may sing lullaby 
over your babe, but I will have him in spite of your 
song! As you came through the forest your cafeless 
foot crushed a lily and a poppy, and these are my 
flowers. You spoilt what I love, now give me what 
you love—give me your baby.” 

“Stand back!” shouted the verderer, fitting an 
arrow to his bow. “Stand back, or I shoot!” 

Lulla laughed loud, in scorn, 

“What shaft, think you, can harm me? The babe 
is mine,” 

“No, no, no!” came the answer from the wood; 
and as the words were spoken, the fay-folk came 
running up—gnomes, elves, brownies, good neigh- 
bours, and fairy sprites, 

“Stop, stop, wicked Lulla!” cried they. “This 
babe holds St. John’s wort yellow and stitchwort 
white.” 


% By the virtue of our flowers, 
From all spell 
Guarding well, 
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Watching through the flying hours, 
Fays and pixies ward will keep. 
Lulla cruel, plotting deep ; 

By our flowers we defy 
Lulla—Lulla—Lullaby.” 


The night-hag looked spitefully at the little people. 
- “T acknowledge the power of your flowers,’ she 
said, “but do not think that I am conquered. 


** Though by the fairy flowers banned, 
I may not vengeance take, 
Yet I can work by mortals’ hand, 
Let fairies sleep or wake. 


Yes,” she continued, “you cannot hinder mortal 
hands, -They shall give me this child.” 

“That is true,” said King Oberon, the. fairy 
monarch ; “but we can do something to stop your 
work | 

6* Ten blossoms he holdeth of stitchwort white 
And of yellow John’s wort he holdeth ten ; 
So for twice ten years this verderer’s child 


Shall roam by the forest, the fen, and wild, 
Unscathed by your magic or power of men, 


So, Lulla, whatever you may try to do, it will take 
twenty years in the doing.” 

“We will see,” snarled the witch, “I rather fancy 
I-can work more speedily than that. We will see ;” 
and so saying, she caught hold of the night wind, 
and, jumping on its back, rode away. 

“Go home, worthy people,” said King Oberon to 
the verderer and his wife,, “Go home, and do not 
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fear ; all the fay-folk are your friends, and we will 
guard you and yours from wicked Lulla.” 
“Teach your little one to be brave and true,” 
added Queen Mab, “and one day he shall wear the 
golden spurs of knighthood, and be called Sir Ernie 
the Good.” 
. Meanwhile Lulla. rode off on the wind till she 
came to Sir Guy de Beaucceur’s castle, where, jump- 
ing off, she pulled four hairs from her head, and, 
throwing them on the ground, cried— : 


‘* For every hair I want a page !” 
y pag 


and, lo and behold! four handsomely dressed pages 
stood there. ; 

Having done this, the witch took one drop of dew 
from a roseleaf and put it on her face, then another 
drop upon her dress, and instantly she Suan SS into 
a beautiful princess, : 

The warders on the towers seeing, as they thought, 
a ptincess standing at the gate, let down the draw- 
bridge and raised the portcullis, sending a message 
at the same time to inform their master that a noble 
lady was at the door. 

Immediately Sir Guy himself came out, and, after 
bidding his guest welcome, conducted her to the 
great hall, and begged to know her name and 
mission. ; 

“My name,” replied the disguised Lulla, “I must 
keep secret. My mission is to demand redress for 
wrongs-done.to me,” 
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“And you shall not demand in vain,” replied Sir 
Guy. “While de Beaucceur can couch lance, a 
lady’s prayer shall never pass unanswered.” 

“But this is no knightly deed I require, ” said 
Lulla. “A rascal of thine, Vraiami, the verderer, 
has insulted me. I demand that he and his 
wife be slain, and their child given to me for a 
thrall.” 

“That is a cruel demand from so fair a lady,” said 
the baron, gravely. “How hath this poor verderer 
insulted thee ?” 

“Nay, must I be questioned?” cried Lulla, in 
feigned indignation. “Is not my word enough?” 

“No one’s word should be enough to condemn a 
man unheard,” was the answer, 

“So!” cried Lulla. “Then will I go as I came, 
Yet mark, proud baron, when I return with my 
armies, you will repent of this. Will you grant my 
demand ?” 

“No,” Sir Guy answered, “not unless my verderer 
is tried and proved guilty. Even then it is a demand 
no gentle-hearted lady should make.” 

“And no gentle-hearted lady has made it!” eee 
posed a grey-bearded, bald-headed old man. “By 
our royal Arthur, this is no princess, Sir Guy; ’tis 
Lulla, the night-hag, or my name is not Merlin!” 

Lulla fairly screamed with passion at being dis- 
covered. : : 

“Yes, it is Lulla, and Lulla will have revenge.. 
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Give me this verderer’s child, or one day I will take 
your children. I will be your enemy for ever.” 

“T will not, vile witch!” was the answer; and 
Lulla, catching up her four pages, threw them out 
of the window, and went sailing after them into the 
ain’ 

“She is a nice young lady,” laughed Merlin. “I 
am afraid she will make a little bother before she is 
done with. However, baron, it is no use going to 
meet trouble before-it comes to you. I'll see what 
I can do to get things straight.” 

This is how Lulla became the enemy of Sir Ca 
de Beaucceur; and it was necessary for us to know 
this in order S understand how the Owl King ever 
came to live in the enchanted forest. 


CHAPTER II. 
LULLA’S FIRST WORK. 


EIGHTEEN long years have passed away, and no one 
had heard. anything more about Lulla, the wicked 
night-hag. Indeed, both the baron and his verderer 
had forgotten all about her. 

But Lulla had not forgotten them—oh dear, no! 
She was just waiting her time, till she could catch 
Merlin and the pixies napping, and then she would 
begin to work. 

' Indeed she had begun, although people did not 
know it; for the forest, where the verderer’s hut had 
been, had grown and grown until it had become 
a dense, gloomy place, filled with swamps and quag- 
mires, and inhabited by wolves, bears, wild boars, 
and bands of fierce robbers. 

Right in the centre of this was a castle, all tumbling 
to pieces and overgrown with ivy. No one knew that 
it was there, because if ever a traveller did manage 
to get so far into the forest as the place where it 
stood, it only appeared to him like a great rock all 
covered with moss, 
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Having made this enchanted castle, so as to have 
it ready in case she might want it, Lulla was content 
to wait and watch till her chance came; and so the 
eighteen years had come and gone, and the verderer’s 
little son had grown into a fine manly youth; and 
every one spoke well of Ernie, the verderer’s son. 

- Ernie had one sister named Sweetbriar; she was 
two years younger than he, and as fair as the pink 
may on a fresh summer’s morning.- . 

Sir Guy de Beaucceur, too, had two children, and 
it would be hard to say which were the handsomer 
pair, the baron’s or his verderer’s, 

Young Lord Lancelot, his son, was just a year 
older than Ernie; he was a brave young knight; 
who had won his spurs fighting under ee Arthur 
himself. 

His daughter, Lady Imogen, was beautiful and 
good, and many a brave knight had come to woo 
her, but not one had gained fair Imogen’s heart. 

Greatly were they loved by all the people—gentle 
Lady Imogen, and brave young. Lord Lancelot, who 
looked so gallant a knight when he rode by her side, 
with his falcon shaking its bells upon his wrist. 

Right proud was.the baron of his son, and dearly 
did Lord Lancelot love his father; yet, for all that, 
he had one secret from him; a secret which even his 
mother and sweet Imogen did not dream of: young. 
Lord Lancelot was in love! 

Nothing wonderful in that, you may say—young 
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men of twenty very often do fall in love; but then, 
you see, he had not lost his heart to princess, or lady 
of high degree; no indeed, that would have been 
right enough ; but, instead, Lord Lancelot had fallen 
in love with pretty little Sweetbriar herself! 

The poor young knight was in terrible trouble 
about this, for he would have liked to woo Sweetbriar 
openly. He hated to deceive his father in anything, 
and yet he did not dare say how dear Sweetbriar was 
to him. 

He knew that Sir Guy would not hear of his 
marrying the verderer’s daughter, and he knew too 
that the verderer would not hear of it either; for 
Harry Vraiami, in his way, was as proud as the baron. 
. This was all due to Lulla; and she hoped also to 
get Ernie Vraiami to fall in love with the fair Lady 
Imogen, and then she thought that the baron, in his 
rage, would be sure to destroy all the verderer’s 
family. 

“T shall get my own way yet,” she laughed, as she 
watched the young people; only she did not know 
that Merlin and King Oberon were watching too. 

Now, it chanced one evening that Lancelot was 
riding homewards from the chase, and thinking so 
deeply of Sweetbriar that he hardly noticed where 
his horse was taking him, until his attention was 
aroused by a low, evil laugh, and, looking up, he found 
that he had left the proper road and was in the depths 
of the forest. 
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His horse suddenly halted with a snort of fear, for 
right in his path stood Lulla herself. 

“So, so, dreaming, Sir Lancelot,” she said, nodding 
her head at him. “Dreaming of Sweetbriar, eh?” 

“ Who are you, old woman, who seem to know both 
me and my thoughts?” replied the young knight, in 
stern accents. 

_ “Tt matters not who I am, seeing that I do know 
you and your thoughts; what is more important is 
that I can help you to gain your desire.” 

“ How do you mean, good dame?” was the eager 


question. 
“Ho, ho! ’tis good dame now,” ened Lulla, 
mockingly. “Your father would frown at your 


loving his verderer’s daughter. Ah, yes, I know his 
proud heart.” 

“ Speak no word against my noble father, dame.” 

“Why, what a dutiful son we have here! ” sneered 
the witch. “Well, let it pass. I will give you a philtre 
which shall make Sweetbriar follow you wherever 
you list. Bring her to this forest ; none will find her 
here, and then ie 

“Now, out upon you for a foul hag!” shouted the 
indignant young man; “I ama Christian knight, true 
to my lady love, and shall I play such scurvy 
tricks.” 

“Stay, stay!” cried Lulla; “since that does not 
please you, I will secure your fethche consent, if yeu 
will do my bidding for one year.” 
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--“T will not do your bidding one minute,” replied 
the knight. “Stand from my path, witch.” 

- “Your path!” retorted Lulla, in a rage, for she had 
hoped to have trapped the knight—“ your path! All 
the forest paths are mine when once the sun has set, 
and you are in my power now, my most noble 
champion.” 

“ Stand from my path, I say,” repeated Lancelot ; 
and as he spoke he drew his good sword ; but, alas! as 
it left its sheath that bright blade became a lath. of 
wood. 

ss Ho, ho! a brave sword truly!” cried ae witch, 
mockingly. “A brave sword! So you refuse my 
aid and my service? So be it. I have an old score 
to settle with the Beaucceurs, and I will begin pay- 
ment now— 


 $*By all that is evil, by all that is dark, 

By hiss of the adder, by werewolf’s dread bark, 

’ By. spell of the forest, by spell of the hour, 
I hold thee, Lord Lancelot, now in my power. j 
Now change thy fair form by the spell of my might, 
And turn to a creature of darkness and night, 
To hoot and to fly while th’ scared watch-dogs howl, 
I turn thee, Lord Lancelot, into AN OWL,” 


: As Lulla spoke, she struck the startled knight with 
her crutch, and lo! on the charger’s back, instead of 
the handsome youth, sat a great horned owl with 
wide staring eyes. 

“Ho, ho!” again laughed the wicked witch, “ now. 


‘HO, HO!” AGAIN LAUGHED THE WICKED WITCH. 
p- 26. 
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you are a creature of mine, whether you like it or 
no. Vow you shall serve me for ever.” 

“That shall he not.” 

Lulla started, for there stood Robin Goodfellow, 
the fairies’ messenger. 

“Oh no, Lulla; indeed, he shall not. The owls 
are the fairies’ friends, not yours.” 

“But he must be my slave,” retorted she, “for J 
have cast this charm upon him.” 

“That is true; but see, his horse stands in a fairy 
ring, and by virtue of that, the fairies claim him.” 

Lulla raved and stamped with rage, but it was 
no use; out from the toad-stools and wild flowers 
sprang the fairy army, while the king himself dashed 
up on his dragon-fly: steed. 

“What is all this?” he said, springing -to the 
ground. 

“Your Majesty, Lulla has changed Lord Lancelot 
into an owl, and claims him for her own; but his 
horse stands in a fairy ring, and so J say that he 
is ours,” d 

“ Surely he is,” replied the king. “You know that 
is so, Lulla. You should have taken the horse from 
out our ring, witch.” 

“It is not fair,” yelled Lulla, dancing. wildly; “i 
is not fair; but I will pay you all out. You ne 
wait, King Oberon.” 

_ “Oh, I will wait,” laughed the fairy king, “but 
now I must work. Lord Lancelot,” he said, advancing 
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to the owl, which hooted mournfully, “do not lose 
heart; your spell shall be broken, and, if you are 
patient, the fairies will surely give you your own 
true love. Now I must call my fairy owls.” 

As he spoke these words, Lulla gave a yell of 
dismay, and ran off as: hard as she could, amidst 
the laughter of the little folk; for Lulla did not like 
those fairy owls at all. 

“ Fairies, silence,” commanded their monarch. 


“* Fairy owls from the belfry, 
Where the bell rings deep and low ; 
’ Fairy owls from the ruin, 
Where the whisp’ring night winds blow 3 
Fairy owls from the oak tree, 
Hither fly on flapping wing, 
Fairy owls from the ivy, 
Hasten here to meet your king.” 


Then through all the forest came the sound of 
beating wings, and owls of all sorts and sizes came 
hastening in answer to King Oberon’s call. They 
perched on the branches overhead ; they hopped on 
the grass all round; and regarding Oberon with 
solemn eyes, they cried in chorus— 


¢ Ter-whit ! ter-whit ! ter-whit ! ter-whoo! 
Fairy king we come to you, 
Keen of sight and swift of wing, 
Homage due to give our king. 
Tell us quickly, where is he, 
Who of owls the king shall be?” 


“That will I do,” replied Oberon, pointing to the 
changed Lord Lancelot. “Behold, fairy owls, there 
is your ruler—Hoot Hoot, the Owl King.” 
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Then all the owls raised their wings and hissed 
three times; bobbing up and down to King Hoot 
Hoot, as we must for the present call Lord Lancelot, 
like a lot of corks in a mill stream. 

So funny they looked, that their new king felt 
inclined to laugh; while into his heart there came 
the feeling that, somehow, he should conquer old 


Lulla yet. : 

“Thank you all, my subjects,” he cried. “Truly 
I havea goodly company to rule over, and goodly 
work we will do.” 

“Why, that is well said,” cried Oberon; and all. 
the owls echoed, “ Well said, Hoot Hoot.” 

“Come, fairies,” continued the little monarch, “ sing 
the owl’s song ;” and at his word they sang— 


“THE SONG OF THE OWL KING, 


6 When shadows grey steal o’er the sky, 
What form is that goes swooping by, 
With silent wing and watchful eye? 
*Tis the owl—the hornéd owl. 

Who sits alone in ruin grey 

Silent and grim, till close of day ; 

Then hoots, and screams, and flies away? 
Tis the owl—the hornéd owl. 

Hey for the owl, the bird of night, 

Hey for the joy of his silent flight, 

The king of birds with the eye of light 
Is the owl—the hornéd owl: 
Ter-whit—ter-whoo, 


66 Who marks the night-hags besomed ride 
To gibbet where the murd’rer died, 
While moans the wind and sobs.the tide? 
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Tis the owl—the hornéd owl. 

Who dwells on high in belfry old, 

While dance the fairies in the wold, 

Who with his scream scares e’en the bold? 
’Tis the owl—the hornéd owl. 

Hey for the owl, the bird of night, 

Hey for the joy of his silent flight, 

The king of birds with the eye of light 

Is the owl—the hornéd owl : 
Ter-whit—ter-whoo.” 


* The king of birds with the eye of light 
Is the owl—the hornéd owl,” 


cried all the owls in chorus, and then with loud 
hootings they rose in circling flight, Hoot Hoot in 
their midst, while the frightened horse, with a snort 
of terror, sprang from the fairy ring, and galloped 
away into the darkness, 


CHAPTER III 
TIE STEALING OF IMOGEN. 


GREAT was the grief at the baron’s castle when next 
morning Sir Lancelot’s horse was found, riderless 
and travel-stained, outside the gates, 

' Fearful that his son had met with some terrible 
calamity, Sir Guy sent bands in every direction to 
search for him; but no traces of the missing one 
could they discover, only deep into the forest, the 
verderer found a sword with a wooden blade, the hilt 
of which, set with rare jewels, was undoubtedly that 
belonging to the lost Sir Lancelot’s weapon. 

This discovery only increased the baron’s bewilder- 
ment; but in the midst of his anxiety, he received a 
visit en Merlin. 

“Noble Sir Guy,” said the old magician, leaning 
upon his long staff, “I know of your trouble, but be 
of good heart, for all will come right in the end.” 

“But what has become of my poor boy?” cried 
the baron, in deep distress, 

“He has been spirited away by Lulla, the night- 
hag yet fear not, all the fairies are his friends, and 
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the plots of this wicked witch will be overthrown, even 
though she seems for the time to succeed.” 

“But what can be done?” was Sir Guy’s distressed 
inquiry. 

“Nothing yet. You must know, Sir Guy, that your 
son has lost his heart to a maiden of lowly birth. 
Too true a son to do aught to displease you, he has 
manfully striven to conquer his love, but all in vain.” 

« And why tell me this, Merlin?” 

“ Because, baron, at the right time that maiden will 
find your son.” 

“ Who is this lowly maiden? I would rather grant 
their union than lose my son.” 

“Nay, be patient. If her heart is truly his, she will 
yet prove her worth.” 

And with this Sir Guy de Beaucceur had to be con- 
tent; though, as weeks grew into months, and the 
months crept on to a year, his heart grew more and 
more heavy. 

And there was another who grieved sorely for the 
missing one, and that was Lady Imogen. Many 
were the bitter tears she shed, and she vowed that 
she would only give her hand to the one who should 
find Lancelot, and rescue him from his cruel fate. 

Away in the verderer’s cottage, too, Ernie and 
his sister grieved; the latter, because her heart was 
breaking for her noble lover; the former, partly on 
account of the brave knight whom he dearly loved, 
and partly because he saw how sorely his dear 
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Imogen was sorrowing, Oh, how he longed to 
comfort her! until, at last, the desire became so’ 
strong that he started off and sought poe lady in 
her garden. 

_ The servants told Imogen that Ernie wished ta 
see her. And, in spite of her grief, her heart beat 
more quickly, and a blush dyed her cheek; for, 
though she would not confess it even to herself 
Imogen loved the stalwart Ernie Vraiami. 

“You wish to see me?” she said, when he came 
to her. “How can Imogen help you?” 

“Oh, dear lady,” he replied, with tears in his eyes,’ 
“TI have come to tell you how grieved I am for your. 
sorrow! I would give my life if I could bring Sir 
Lancelot back.” 

“I know it, Vraiami,” feplied the lady, kindly, 
_“T know how good you are.” ; 

“Therefore call him no more Vraiami,” cried a 
hoarse voice overhead. “Call him rather Ernie the 
* Good.” 

The two looked up in surprise, for there, on an 
overhanging branch, sat a great horned owl. 

“Oh, owl, what do you mean?” exclaimed the 
Lady Imogen. 

“J mean that I know your secret. I know that. 
you love Ernie Vraiami.” 
Ernie started up. “Oh, dearest lady, does the 
bird speak ve Do you love the poor verderer’s 
son?” — se 

c 
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Imogen was silent for a moment; then she said, 
“Ernie, a Beaucceur scorns to tell a lie. What the 
owl says is true. I do love you, and I know that 
you love me. But,” she added firmly, “1 will only 
give my hand to him who brings pack my brother 
unharmed.” 

«“ Eyen if he were Ernie the verderer’s son?” cried 
the owl; and she replied— 

“Yes, gladly. But whoever he is, I will keep my 
word.” 

“Go home, Ernie,” said the aut “Go home 
and be teady, for you must soon start on your 
journey.” 

“But where am I to search for Sir Lancelot?” was 
the eager question; and the owl replied— 

«Where you ate directed to go.” And then, with 
a long “ter-whoo,” he flew off. 

_ Ernie bent his knee to Imogen, and, kissing her 
hand, said— 
“Lady Imogen, I will do it or die. Farewell.” _ 

“ Farewell, Ernie,’ she whispered. © “ Farewell, 
dear love!” 

When Ernie had gone, Imogen sat down to think 
over the owl’s message ; but scarcely had she seated 
herself when she saw a strange little old woman 
come trotting up the garden path. 
- “Why; dame, how did you get into my grounds?” 
she asked in surprise. : 

“JT came through the crack under the gate,” was: 
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the reply. “Lady Tmogens would you like to see 
your brother?” 

“Oh, dearly, dearly,” she oe starting up. 

“Then give me one lock of your golden hair,” said 
the old woman. ' 

“Right willingly will I de that, good dame.” 

The princess let down her long tresses as she 
spoke, and, taking her scissors, she cut off a lock 
and handed it to the woman. Alas! it was scarcely 
resting on the outstretched palm, when it seemed 
as if invisible hands seized Imogen, and before she 
had time to cry out, she was whirled into the air. 

When the poor lady recovered her -senses, she 
looked around her in dismay. Well might she 
shudder, for she was in the very heart of the forest 
in front of Lulla’s ruined castle, and by her side the 
old woman stood grinning. 

“Wicked woman, why have you deceived me?” 
she said. “You told me that I should see my 

- brother,” ; 

“And so you shall, upon one condition,” was the 
answer, 

’ “What is your condition?” 

The old woman threw back her cloak from her 
face, and Imogen uttered a cry of horror, for there 
stood ugly Lulla, while from a tree overhead dropped. 
a terrible-looking creature, half man, half bat. 

“I am ‘Lulla, the enemy of your house!” hissed 
the witch. “You, Imogen shall see your brother, 
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if you will consent to marry this my son, Fly by 
Night, the King of the Vampires.” 

“Never will J,” declared Imogen. 

“Listen,” continued the witch. “Your brother 
is in my power. “Marry my son, and I will set 
him free.” ; 

Imogen hesitated. She loved her brother dearly, 
even enough to give up her life for him; but could 
she do this? 

“You will set him free?” she queried, 

' Yes,” grinned the witch. 

‘henge 

“Will zot do it,” cried a fairy little creature, more 
lovely than anything Imogen had ever seen before. 

The fairy—it was Robin Goodfellow—was seated 
on a toadstool, and nodded to Imogen as he 
spoke. 

“Do not listen to her, Imogen. ‘Trust the fairies, 
and all will come right.” 

“Will you do it?” yelled Luila, furiously; and 
Imogen answered bravely— 

“No, I will not.” 

“Then you shall die. You are in my power, afd 
Fly by Night shall suck your blood.” 

The hideous vampire fluttered his leathern wings 
and snapped his teeth viciously, but little Robin 


sprang up and shouted— 
- “Hoot Hoot, Hoot Hoot, to the rescue!” 
Whirr came a tush of wings, and Imogen saw the 
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great owl come with open beak and hooked talons, 
straight as an arrow from a bow. 

In vain did Fly by Night scream and snap, he 
was no match for the owl. His wings were torn, 
his fur was blood-stained; and at last, screaming 
with pain, he managed to escape and fly off, closely 
pursued by the enraged Hoot Hoot. 

But while the combat lasted, Lulla had seized 
Imogen, and dragged her into the ruined castle, 

“Here, at any rate, I have you in my power,” she 
cried viciously; “for no fairy can break through 
my spell and come in here. And here you shall 
stay, Imogen, till you consent to marry Fly by 
Night.” 

“Then I will stay here for ever,” retorted Imogen. 

“We will see, we will see. Giants and dragons, 
witches and warlocks, guard this castle, and woe to 
the mortal who dares to cross its threshold.” 

While she spoke, Lulla produced heavy fetters 
‘and chains, and, binding Imogen tightly, she fastened 
her to an iron ring in the wall; then, calling a hideous 
dwarf to keep guard over her, she went away, giving 
orders that her prisoner was only to be fed on black 
bread and water, until the time that she should 
promise to obey her wishes and become Fly by 
Night’s wife. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN LULLA’S CAVE. 


4n a dreary cave in one part of the forest, Lulla 
sat bending: over a book, the pages of which were 
covered with strange signs. 

In spite of her having cast her spells upon ors 
Lancelot, and having got poor Lady Imogen into 
her power, the witch did not seem very contented ; 
and the more she read, the more troubled she became, 

“] shall have harder work here than I expected,” 
she said aloud. “If it had not been for the fairy and 
pixie flowers which the verderer’s wife picked, I 
might have conquered easily; now, all the fay-folk 
will be helping Merlin. Well, we will see if Lulla 
is not as clever as they are. Fly by Night! Where 
is that fellow? Fly by Night, I say?” 

“Well, what is it? I am here,’ replied the 
Vampire King, dropping from the roof of the cave 
to her feet. ‘“ What do you want with me?” 

“What do I want with you?” she repeated angrily. 
“You are a nice kind of king, are you not?” 

“Jt is all very well for you to talk,” replied her 
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son, sulkily; “you have not been nearly torn to 
pieces by a horrid old owl.” 

“Serve you right for being a coward. Were your 
teeth and claws not sharp enough to fight him?” 

“No!” snarled the vampire; “what did you want 
to turn him into an owl for?” 

“TI thought that we might make use of him,” Lulla 
answered. “ How was I to know that his horse was 
standing in a fairy ring?” 

“What's the good of your eyes if you could not 
‘see that?” was his rude reply. Fly by Night was 
not a very dutiful son, I am afraid. 

Lulla stamped her foot angrily. 

“Silence, sir; how dare you talk to me? Just 
listen to what I am going to say.” 

“Well, I'm listening; you need not shout,” 
grumbled Fly by Night. 

“We shall have to fight,” continued the witch; 
and the vampire king groaned. 

“Shall we? Well, I can tell you that I am not 
going to fight that Hoot Hoot any more. You can 
do it yourself if you want to.” 

_ “ Will you hold your tongue, and do as you are 
told?” screamed Lulla. 

“No, I won’t, so there! I won’t fight Hoot Hoot!” 

“Very well,” retorted the witch; “then-I shall 
get on my besom and fly away, and leave you for 
the fairies to do as they like with.” 

“Yah, yow, boo hooh hoo!” yelled Fly by Night 
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in dismay. “You must not; yow shan't! 1 won't 
be left! I didn’t do it, and I am not going to take 
the blame.” . 

“Then you just do as you are told.” : 

Fly by Night was thoroughly frightened at his 
mother’s threat, for he knew that unless he had her 
to help him by her spells and charms, he would soon 
be done for; but he did not like the idea of meeting 
Hoot Hoot again. 

«What must I do?” he inquired at last. 
_ “Go and gather your army of vampires and bats. 
Let them keep guard all round the forest. Have 
some hung in the trees, and watch where the pixies 
gather for council, Let some more keep watch 
round the enchanted castle.” 

“And what if Hoot Hoot and his. owls come?” 
asked the vampire king, nervously. 

“J will try and prevent them coming if I can. 
You are a terrible coward.” 

“Well, I can’t help that.” 

“You had better try to get over it. Remember, 
I cannot keep the Lady Imogen for ever; and if we 
cannot defeat our enemics and compel her to marry 
you, we shall soon be overcome.” 

“’q rather eat her,” replied the vampire; and 
Lulla laughed, as she answered— 
- Well, you can do that after you have married her.” 

“So I can,” was the vampire’s reply; “I never 
thought of that.” 
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“You don’t seem to think of anything except 
keeping out-of danger.” 

“Well!” cried Fly by Night, “and is not that a 
very good thing to think of?” 

“-“And you will be getting into danger soon, for 
they will kill you to get power over me.” 

“Oh!” howled he, “what a shame! I don’t see 
why that should be.” 

“Tf you want to prevent it, be quick and obey my 
orders. Then go to the shrews and field-mice, and 
to the frogs and toads; tell them to be ready to 
march the moment that I send for them.” 

“Ah,” said the vampire, “that is a better plan. 
They can do the fighting, and I will look on.” 

The witch was so angry that she seized her besom, 
and hit her son a terrible crack over the head. 

“ Be off!” she cried ; “be off, and do as I tell you, or 
I will boil you down in my magic caldron ;” and at this 
threat Fly by Night uttered a loud cry, and flew off 
' into the forest. 
~ “Now I must work my magic spells,” said Lulla; 
and, dragging out her caldron, she lit the fire, and 
‘began putting in a lot of very strange things, =HneE 
as she did so— 


* $J put my pot upon the fire, 
I blow the flames to make them ‘higher, 
I fill my pot with castor oil, 
And stir it up to make it boil. 
A dead tom cat, an old door mat, 
A great grey rat, an old top hat, 
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A long-legged spider very fat 
Into my magic caldron go, 
While the fire burns and bellows blow.” 


Then the caldron boiled and bubbled, while Lulla 
stirred up its contents with the end of her magic 
wand, saying— 

‘Bubble and boil, all in castor oil ; 
I know the way their plotting to spoil.” 

Having done this, the night-hag caught up a black 
tom cat which lay asleep in the corner, and pulled 
one long hair from its tail. a 

“ Me-ow—yow—yow,” yelled the cat; but his 
mistress took no heed. 

Throwing the hair into the fire, she cried, “ Goblin 
knight appear!” and a knight dressed in armour 
sprang out of the caldron. 

“Well, Lulla, what now?” cried the goblin. 

“Take your weapons, and guard my forest,” com- 
manded the witch; and the goblin, answering, “I 
obey,” left the cave. 

Then Lulla pulled a second hair from the cat’s tail. 

“Mow—wow—wow—wow,’ yelled the cat, spitting 
and struggling, as his mistress threw this hair also 
upon the fire, crying— 

“Black Giant appear!” and a great giant jumped 
out of the caldron. 

“ Hallo, Lulla, what do you want?” he shouted, 
keeping his head bent so that he might not bump it 
against the roof, 
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“Go and guard the enchanted castle,” said Lulla ; 
and off he went to obey her. 

Then once again a hair was pulled from the cat’s 
tail; indeed, I do not know how long Lulla might 
have gone on, had not the creature got tired of it, 
and, turning suddenly, fastened its teeth in the witch’s 
long nose. 

Then it was her turn to yell; and she did, most 
dolefully ; dropping the cat, which immediately ran 
away, and clapping her hand to her face. 

“My nose, oh, my nose!” she cried. “I am sure 
that he has bitten a piece right off. I—why, where is 
the hair?” 

Where indeed! Lulla had let it drop in her pain, 
and search as she would, she could not find it. 

This loss, for some reason, seemed to trouble her a 
good deal. She peered about all over the place, 
poking into the dark corners with her stick. 

“ Bother the thing, where is it?” she cried. 

“ Here it is, Lulla,” replied some one from the door 
of the cave; and, looking up, she saw Merlin standing 
there, holding the hair between his finger and thumb. 

“ Give it to me,” she cried, “it is mine ; you have no 
right to it.” 

“Have I not?” he laughed. “ Well, I am going 
to keep it all the same, So you have been busy, 
Lulla.” 

“Yes,” she snarled spitefully, glaring at him from 
under her bushy brows—“ yes, I have.” 
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Merlin nodded. 

“SoIsee. It is no good, though. I will find two 
remedies for your two spells.” 

“Ah, but I am going to make a third,” cried 

she. 
' “Not while I keep this hair, Lulla,” he retorted 
calmly. “And you may be sure that I shall keep it 
very carefully indeed. Now I am just going to 
spoil all your little plans.” 

“Ah, you cannot do that, Merlin.” 

*Oh yes, I.can. You have Fly by Night, the 
goblin, and the giant. I am going to have Hoot 
Hoot if 
_ “You will want more than him,” said Lulla, 
quickly. 

“Yes—two more. Look in your caldron ; you will 
see them.” 

' “T don’t believe it,” cried Lulla, but she looked 
into the caldron all the same. 

Then the oil ceased to boil, and she saw—she 
nearly turned green with anger—she saw the forms 
of Ernie and Sweetbriar. 

“T shall conquer you with those,” said Merlin. - 

“You shan’t, you shan’t,” she yelled; and, seizing 
her wand, she began to stir the contents of the 
caldron. ; 

Ido not quite know how it happened. I think it 
must have been that she leaned too heavily upon its 
edge; but suddenly the whole thing tipped up, 
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pouring its contents over Lulla, and tumbling right 
on top of her, so that only her two feet were seen, 
sticking out from under its edge; while from under 
that caldron came the most dismal squealings that 
ever you heard in all your life, 


CHAPTER V. 
ERNIE AND SWEETBRIAR. 


On a little seat outside the verderer’s cottage Ernie 
was seated. Behind him, on the trelliswork, honey- 
suckle and jasmine grew, filling the air with their 
fragrance ; but he did not notice them ; he did not 
hear the song of the lark, nor the lowing of the cattle 
from the meadows. 

He ought to have been at work; and yet he sat 
there idle, his eyes fixed on the dark forest, and his 
mind pondering upon the lost Lord Lancelot. 

How could he find him? where should he search? 
The owl had said that he should be told, but no one 
had come to direct him, and he knew not where to 
begin. 

No wonder that he felt troubled. Suppose some 
one else should be the lucky one? then he must give 
up all hopes of ever winning Imogen. 

He sat buried in thought, till a hand laid gently 
upon his shoulder caused him to look up, and there 
stood Sweetbriar, his sister. 

“Dearest brother,” she said gently, “what is your 
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trouble? I know that something is the matter; you 
look so sad. Will you not let your little sister share 
your cares with you?” ” t 

“ Dear Sweetbriar, I was thinking of Lord Lancelot.” 


‘*©DEAREST BROTHER,” SHE SAID GENTLY, ‘‘ WHAT IS YOUR 
TROUBLE?” 


Sweetbriar sighed, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

“Do you grieve so much for him?” she asked. 

“Truly I do, Sweetbriar, But it was not only 
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grief; I am determined to find him, and know not 
how to begin.” : 

Sweetbriar turned pale. 

“Oh, Ernie, suppose he is in the forest?” 

“Then I will seek him there!” he said stoutly. 

“ But the night-hag may harm you.” 

“The twenty years are nearly up; I must meet 
her soon, anyway,” he said. “But remember, dear, 
that I still have my St. John’s wort and stitchwort, 
They are faded, it is true, but they are here.” 

He took out his wallet and opened it; but as he 
did so he uttered a cry of surprise, for, instead of 
being withered and dry, the fairy flowers were as 
fresh as on the day that they were picked. 

“Look, Sweetbriar!” he cried eagerly; “is not 
this a token of the fairies’ friendship? Truly I think 
that the owl spoke the truth.” 

“What owl, brother?” inquired Sweetbriar, 
curiously. 

And Ernie told her all about his meeting with 
Imogen, and the owl’s message. 

“ And do you love Imogen so much, Ernie?” 

“With all my heart. And, think of it, Sweetbriar, 
she loves me.” 

“And why not? Are you not brave and strong 
and good?” cried his sister, “Why should she not 
love you?” 

“Why not, indeed?” — 


'. The two started, and Sweetbriar looked rather 
e 
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scared, for there on the garden fence was Hoot 
Hoot. 

“Why not, indeed?” he cried, blinking his great 
eyes, “And why should not Lord Lancelot love 
the beautiful Sweetbriar? Ah! why not?” 

Ernie looked at his sister. 

“Do you hear that?” he said. “Sweetbriar, does 
Lord Lancelot love you?” 

Sweetbriar blushed, and whispered softly— 

SVieS iu 

“ And you, dear, do you love him?” 

“Do you love him?” repeated the owl. 

“Yes,” she said, more softly still ; and Hoot Hoot 
uttered a loud triumphant “Ter-whoo,” while Ernie 
said— 

“Ah, Sweetbriar, I have now even more reason 
to seek Lord Lancelot. Owl, when shall I 
start?” 

“When the right time comes,” was the answer; 
and Ernie was just going to ask when that would 
be, when he heard the tramp, tramp of marching 
men, and a band of soldiers drew up to the gate. 

“ Are you Ernie, the verderer’s son?” demanded 
the leader, sternly. 

“T am,” was the answer. To, a 
_ “Then you are to come with us, You are my 
prisoner.” 

Sweetbriar screamed, and flung her arms round 
her brother’s neck. 

D 
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“Your prisoner!” he repeated in surprise. “Why, 
what am I accused of?” 

“That you will learn when Sir Guy sees you.” 

By this time the verderer and his wife had come 
out, wondering what was the matter. 

“ Sir Guy has sent for my son!” exclaimed Harry 
Vraiami. “Ernie, what offence have you com- 
mitted ?” ; 

“Truly, I do not know of any, father.” 

“Nay, then,” said the old verderer, “I will e’en 
go with you, and hear what Sir Guy has to say.” 

“Such are my orders from Sir Guy—‘ Bring young 
Vraiami as your prisoner, and let his people come 
if they will,’ he said,” observed the captain. 

“We will all go!” Sweetbriar declared, “I know 
Ernie has done nothing wrong.” 

Back they all went, wondering greatly in what 
way Ernie could have offended ; but they wondered 
more when, being taken to the baron’s hall, they saw 
King Arthur himself seated upon the dais. Sternly 
the monarch beckoned Ernie to come near. 

“Young man, you are called Ernie Vraiami?” said 
the king. 

“That is my name, your Majesty.” 

“You have confessed that you, a_verderer’s - 
son, love the Lady Imogen, the noble Sir Guy’s 
daughter?” 

“Who could help loving her?” was the simple 
answer; and Harry Vraiami gasped, 
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“The boy is mad!” he muttered. “He will be 
hanged.” 

Very stern did King Arthur look. 

“Knave!” he cried. “You were with the Lady 
Imogen in her garden scarce two hours since!” and 
the verderer groaned as he heard the words, 

“T was, Sire,” admitted Ernie. 

“ The Lady Imogen is missing, young man. What 
have you to say to that?” 

Poor Ernie! He went very white, so that those 
who watched him thought that he must be guilty 
of stealing the missing lady. 

“Oh, Sire,” he cried, “you do not mean that the 
Lady Imogen is lost?” 

The king paused. Something in the young man’s 
manner seemed to speak of true grief, 

“Ido mean so. Nay, more. You are accused of 
bearing her, by violence or witchcraft, away.” 

“Z, your Majesty, 7/” cried Ernie. “Why, I 
loved the Lady Imogen too well to hurt a single 
hair of her head.” 

“On my word, I believe him, Sire!” Sir Guy said. 
“Truly he is presumptuous in speaking of love for 
my daughter, and deserves hanging zu 

“T should deserve hanging if I did mot love her!” 
declared Ernie boldly, and the king smiled. . 

“Shrewdly said, Sir Guy. What say you?” 

“TI say that I do not believe Vraiami or his son 
could be traitors to me or mine.” 
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“Thank you, noble Sir Guy!” called the old 
verderer. 

“ Peace, friend,” King Arthur said. Then turning 
to Ernie, he continued, “ Young man, tell me what | 
brought you to the Lady Imogen’s garden?” 

Ernie did not hesitate. He told how he had 
grieved for Imogen’s sorrow, of his interview with 
her, and of the owl’s advice. 

“Now this is passing strange,” the king said 
thoughtfully. “You have spoken no words of love 
to the Lady Imogen, then?” 

“Not till after her promise, your Majesty. How 
should one such as I presume to speak? To love 
the Lady Imogen is no sin, but to speak of my love 
would have been.” 

“Well said!” cried the king. “And so you pro- 
posed seeking Lord Lancelot, and holding this lady 
to her promise ?” 

“T came to offer to seek him before the Lady 
Imogen told me of her vow,” was Ernie’s reply. 

“Tis strange,” King Arthur murmured, “I hear 
your son, too, Sir Guy, had lost his heart to this 
young man’s sister.” 

“JT only had that from Merlin, your Majesty.” 

“Merlin is sure to be right, so Is this the 
maiden?” 


“Please, your Majesty, I am Sweetbriar.” 
Sweetbriar felt horribly frightened as she spoke, 
but the king smiled kindly. 
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-“And a very pretty Sweetbriar, too! And were 
you going a-searching with your brother?” 
- “No,” said Ernie. 

“Yes,” said Sweetbriar. 

“No—yes. What is this?” King Arthur looked 
stern again. “Speak the truth, or you will 
rue it.” 

“Please, I was going to ask Ernie to take me,” 
faltered Sweetbriar. 

“T see; but you had not done so?” 

“No, your Majesty.” 

The king was silent for some moments; then he 
spoke once more. 

“Young man, your story is a strange one, I 
hardly know how to believe it, for I never heard of 
owls talking. This, therefore, is my will. You and 
your sister shall go with us at once to St. Madron’s 
well, which standeth in our brave Cornish land. 
Hast ever heard of the doom well of St. Madron?” 

. “No, your Majesty,” they replied. 

“Then, listen. You shall plunge your right arms 
into his spring. If you are false, if you have dealt 
with witches, if you are evil, the water will scald you ; 
but if you are true, then ye shall be scathless, Well, 
what do you say?” 

“JT will go gladly,” cried Ernie. 

“ And I too,’ added Sweetbriar. 

“So be it. Let St. Madron declare you guiltless, 
and you shall go on your quest; and, should you 
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succeed, then—Arthur’s word for it—he will make 
you fit to mate with noble Beaucceur’s house.” 

So King Arthur declared, and gave orders for the 
journey. And so we, too, will go with them to stout 
Cornwall and St. Madron’s well. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ST. MADRON’S WELL. 


BENEATH the shade of a great beech tree rested 
Merlin the Magician, and very comfortable he seemed 
to be, for, though the sun shone brightly out in the 
fields and on the dusty highways, here all was cool 
and quiet. 

Close beside the magician rose a rock, the top of 
which was quite smooth, and in that smooth top was 
a hole something like a very deep basin—a hole 
filled with crystal-clear water; while far down, at the 
bottom, one could see where the water bubbled in, 
like little balls of rolling, dancing silver. And this 
“was St. Madron's well. 

The old man had been resting there some time, 
when he heard his name pronounced, and, glancing 
upward, he saw Queen Mab floating beside him, 
lying on a gossamer couch drawn by six little pink 
butterflies, 

“Well, Merlin,” said the fairy queen, “how does 
our work go on?” 

“Right well,” he replied. “Lulla thinks that she 
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can conquer us—thinks that she is doing so ; but she 
will find her mistake out presently.” 
' She has Imogen and her brother.” 

“True, Queen Mab; but we can always afford to 
give up a little, if we are to gain much in the end.” 

“That is so,” the fairy said. 

“We can only win battles against evil by doing 
what we know is right, and by patiently waiting. 
Patience and perseverance are worth all our charms.” 

“Yes, What do you propose to do next, Merlin ?” 

“You know that King Arthur is bringing Ernie to 
St. Madron’s well?” Merlin said, in answer to this 
question. “I am glad of that, because it will prove 
him to be a true heart. When the king finds that 
out, he will offer no objection to his starting upon his 
quest. I will find his arms and mail, and his stout 
heart and strong arm must do the rest.” 
~ “He will find it hard work,” said Queen Mab. 

“To be sure, he will. No good work can be done 
without effort. My first plan is for him to go to 
the forest, and boldly challenge the goblin knight to 
battle. I know the fierce creature will not refuse.” 

“ But he might be vanquished, good Merlin,” cried 
the fairy, anxiously. 

Merlin laughed at her fears. 

“Why, Mab, you fairy queen, and talk in such a 
way! No, Mab; the hand that is washed in St, 
Madron’s well will be victorious against all goblin 
might.” 
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~The sound of horns winding merry blasts came 
borne towards them on the wind, and Merlin rose 
from the ground. 

“They are approaching! Farewell, Queen Mab.” 

“ Farewell, good Merlin.” And as Mab spoke she 
shook the reins of her butterfly steeds, and floated 
away, like a bright speck in the sunlight. 

Very soon the cavalcade came in sight, and soon 
the whole company had reached the well. And a 
goodly company it was, for with the king and Sir 
Guy were many of Arthur’s nobles and many fair 
ladies, who had come to see the verderer’s son that 
had become the lover of a baron’s daughter. 

Down from his saddle sprang the king, and helped 
the queen to alight. 

' “ Ah, fair sweetheart, zve could brave the waters of 
St. Madron, could we not?” he said merrily. “How 
say you, fair knights? Shall we put our honour to 
the test?” 

Many a ready cry of approval came in reply, yet 
some there were in that company who looked askance 
at the words of the king. 
~ Perhaps it was well that Merlin was there ; you see, 
he was a very wise man, and knew very well that even 
some of Arthur’s knights had not hands true enough 
to brave St. Madron’s spring. 

“Nay, nay, King Arthur,” he cried. “We are 
here to test the truth only of those who are under 
suspicion,” 
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“To test the truth of Ernie, the verderer’s son,” 
replied the king. 

“Not his only. There is his sister, Sweetbriar.” 

“ Now out on thee, Merlin!” Arthur cried. “Surely 
so sweet a maiden needs no proving.” 

“Some might say that she had cast spells upon 
Lord Lancelot. Nay more, king, not she only, but 
her father and mother must dree their weird at St. 
Madron’s spring.” 

“So be it,” said the king, and with that he motioned 
the verderer and his family to approach. 

“ Harry Vraiami,” Merlin said, “do you and yours 
listen to my words. This limpid water, which looks 
so clear and bright, will only bear the hands of honest 
hearts within it. If there is evil, or deceit, or cruelty 
within your soul, you had better thrust your hand 
into the fire than into St. Madron’s spring.” 

“Why, as to that, good Master Merlin,” answered 
the old man bluntly. “No one has ever yet accused 
old Harry Vraiami of knavish deeds.” 

“It might be said that you had a hand with your 
son in carrying off the Lady Imogen.” 

“Might it,” growled Vraiami. “By my troth, the 
head of him that said it might be broken by my 
cudgel, then ;” and he looked wrathfully round. 

“Gramercy, good verderer, it was not I,” laughed 
King Arthur. “Spare my poor head. Good, my 
lords, he looks as if he would challenge us all to 
mortal combat.” 
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“Peace, Vraiami,” interposed Guy de Beaucceur, 
“not one here would doubt thy fidelity. There is no 
need for thy submitting to St. Madron’s rede.” 

“ Marry, but there is, though, after what this worthy 
gentleman has said,” retorted the verderer, pointing 
to Merlin. “ Little does Harry Vraiami mind wash- 
ing his hands;” and as he spoke, the verderer drew 
off his glove and plunged his hand into the water. 

“ How long am I to hold it here?” he demanded. 

“Not a moment,” was Merlin’s answer. “Had St. 
Madron found aught evil, he would soon have shown 
his anger. Verderer though you be, your heart is 
true as that of king himself.” 

“Well, that’s as well to know,” Vraiami replied. 
“Come, dame, dip your fingers in the saint’s basin.” 

“ Willingly,’ said Dame Margery, as she placed 
her hand in the water; but St. Madron never offered 
her harm. 

“ Now, young master, ’tis your turn,” Merlin con- 
tinued, turning to Ernie. “Let St. Madron prove 
you true heart.” 

“He cannot prove me aught else,’ Ernie said 
calmly, and he thrust his arm up to the elbow into 
the well. 

“Either St. Madron is asleep, or Ernie Vraiami is 
true,” cried the king; and Merlin smiled as he 
answered— 

“St. Madron. sleeps not—now, Sweetbriar 2 
But before the magician had time to finish, little 
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Sweetbriar had buried both her hands beneath the 
surface of the waters, lifting the clear drops in her 
palms, and pouring them over her pretty white arms, 
' “Tis enough,” said King Arthur. “The test is 
passed, and Ernie and Sweetbriar may go forth on 
their quest.” 

“By my word, but I do not believe there is any- 
thing in it,” muttered a fierce-browed knight. “’Tis 
but a simple spring, and these two may still be in 
league with evil, for aught we know. They should 
not be suffered to go.” 

“Ha! sayest thou there is nothing in it?” demanded 
Merlin, sharply. “Then, Sir Irgo, plunge in thine 
hand.” 

“ Well said!” cried the king ; but the knight looked 
rather unwilling to comply. 

“ Who dares lay aught against my honour ?” he said. 

“Why, no one, my good Irgo; therefore thou hast 
no cause to hesitate.” 

Still the knight made no offer to comply with 
Merlin’s challenge; till King Arthur, looking at him 
sternly, said— 

“ How is this, Irgo? Does a knight of my round 
table hesitate to have his honour tested?” 

“Nay, royal Arthur, but I like not these childish 
tricks. With lance or sword I am ready enough.” 

“St. Madron waits to test thine honour, Sir Irgo,” 
Merlin spoke in unmoved tones, “Either comply, or 
be dubbed a traitor,” 
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Sir Irgo glared furiously at the magician, but there 
was no way of escape. 

“So be it,” he growled, drawing off his gauntlet. 
“Tf men and warriors must play such fool’s games,” 

He stepped forward and placed his hand in the 
well, but no sooner was it done than the clear limpid 
water began to hiss and bubble, as though red-hot 
iron had been plunged into it. 

A cry of rage and agony burst from the lips of the 
false knight as he drew his arm out; and lo! to the 
wrist it was red and scalded. 

St. Madron had punished him. 

“Tt is some foul witchcraft of the magician’s,” he 
cried ; but the king shook his head, and pointed to the 
knight’s horse. 

“Mount and go,” he said sternly. “ Arthur will 
have no traitor knight in his train. Away with thee, 
for if thou art found in land of mine hereafter thou 
shalt surely die.” 

“Well quit of him,” was Merlin’s verdict. “King 
Arthur, that same Irgo is leader of the robbers of the 
forest, and sworn ally of Lulla the witch. But now,” 
he added, “let us back to the castle, for there is work 
to be done, and that right speedily.” 


CHAPTER VII 


ERNIE FIGHTS THE GOBLIN KNIGHT. 


WHEN once King Arthur and his train were back 
at the castle of Sir Guy de Beaucceur, Ernie was 
anxious to begin his journey, though he was by no 
means sure of the wisdom of taking Sweetbriar with 
him. 

“T may have rough work to do,” he thought, “and 
it will only give me another care, if I have her to 
protect.” 

In this mind he sought his father, and asked his 
advice. 

“Tell me what you think best,” said he. ‘ 

“Why, by my faith, my son, I am getting so 
bewildered that I hardly know what to say. You 
daring to go a courting of Lady Imogen, Lord 
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Lancelot wooing your sister, and the king, instead 
of causing you to be hanged, seeming to think no 
harm of it. Body o’ me, it is beyond me. You had 
best ask good worthy Master Merlin. IT faith, he 
seems to know more about it than anybody else.” 
But Merlin did not wait for his advice to be asked ; 
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he had made up his mind what was best to be done, 
and sent a messenger to bid Ernie follow him to the 
king’s presence, 

“Well, Merlin,” said the monarch, “dost think 
that we owe your young champion some sort of 
apology for our hard thoughts and harder words, 
that thou hast brought him to us ?” ; 

“No, royal Arthur, though, in sooth, you were 
somewhat ready to suspect him, I have brought 
him because thou art the champion of chivalry, and 
it is meet that thou shouldst give him thy blessing 
ere he departs.” 

“Dost thou start on thy quest at once, then?” 
the king said kindly to Ernie. “Well, it is natural. 
What lover would not be eager to rescue his fair 
lady? And art thou going to take thy pretty sister 
with thee? Thou must guard her well, my 
lad.” 

“Nay, royal Arthur, the first act in this adven- 
ture shall be wrought under thine own eyes,” Merlin 
said. 

“How under mine, Merlin ?” cried the king, 

“Hear me, your Majesty. The first foe to be met 
is the guardian of the outer wood. A goblin knight 
of power and might.” 

“And do you want that J should do this?” in- 
quired the king. 

“Not so. Ernie must either do this, or fail in all, 
_ But that you may see whether he bears him stoutly, 
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and is worthy of knighthood’s spurs, he shall fight 
this goblin in thy presence.” 

“By my word, a goodly sight! But how will you 
get your goblin warrior to appear, good Merlin?” 

“Easily. We will set the lists at the forest edge; 
then Ernie shall send his challenge to the goblin, 
who will himself come to answer it.” 

“Good!” cried the king. “Let it be as you say. 
Stay, though,” he added, “there is one thing to be 
thought of. By the laws of chivalry, this youth may 
not wear knightly armour till he has won his spurs.” 

“J have thought of that, Sire,” replied Merlin, “and 
seeing that the combat will be on foot, I do not 
think that it matters so much, I will, myself, provide 
Ernie with half-armour, which will not impede his 
movements.” 

“JT would rather be without any, and use my stout 
boar spear and knife,” said Ernie. 

“Nay, let Merlin advise thee. Go with him and 
prepare. I will with Sir Guy to the forest, and make 
ready for the fray. By the king’s word, good youth, 
if you bear yourself stoutly in this adventure, you 
shall fill the place at my round table that has been 
left vacant by that false traitor Irgo. Go, and good 
fortune attend thee.” 

Ernie was overcome by the king’s kindness. Here 
was a glorious chance. To be made a knight! To 
be free to woo Lady Imogen! It seemed too good 
to be true; and he determined to conquer this 
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goblin or die in the attempt. He followed Merlin 
to.an apartment set apart for the magician’s use in 
the castle; and here the old man produced from an 


HE FOLLOWED MERLIN TO AN APARTMENT, 


iron-bound chest a coat of chain-mail of most beau- 

tiful workmanship, a breastplate of proof, a casque, 

brassarts, and greaves, Having assisted Ernie to 
E 
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don these, he armed him with dagger, sword, axe, 
and shield. 

“Take the St. John’s wort and pixies’ bloom and 
wear them in your helmet,” he next directed. ‘And 
now keep a stout heart, and bear yourself bravely for 
the Lady Imogen.” 

“Truly I will; and much‘do I thank you for your 
goodness, Merlin,” replied Ernie, gratefully. 

“Tis nothing ; I can only help those who are true 
of heart, and ready to do and dare. No charm can 
aid the craven.” 

“That I will never be,” said the youthful warrior, 
as they set out for the forest. 

Here they found the king and his knights awaiting 
them ; and many good wishes did the champions of 
Arthur’s table bestow upon Ernie, 

“Now, good Merlin, how are we to get this goblin 
knight from his hiding-place?” asked King Arthur, 
anxiously, ‘Who will carry this -gallant’s challenge 
to his foe?” 

“That will I, royal Arthur,” answered the hoarse 
voice of Hoot Hoot, and the Owl King flew down near 
Ernie. “Every twist and turn of the forest I know ; 
and I can find this goblin knight without trouble.” 

“Tt is the owl I told your Majesty of,” explained 
Ernie. “I pray you let him be my messenger.” 

“So be it,’ laughed the king. “’Tis a strange 
adventure, and a strange messenger is fitting. Sir 
Owl, hie thee to this goblin knight, and tell him that 
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Ernie Vraiami challengeth him to single combat, and 
waiteth here in the presence of his king, to maintain 
his cause and the Lady Imogen’s beauty.” 

“T obey!” cried Hoot Hoot. “Let the heralds 
sound a fanfare ;” and he flew swiftly off. 

Then the heralds sounded their challenge—once, 
twice, thrice; and at the third blast, an answering 
note came from the forest depths. 

“Tis right, good friends,” cried the king. “The 
goblin hears. By the rood! I would this adventure 
were mine. I envy this youth his good fortune, 
Ah! here our goblin comes.” 

Even as the king spoke, the goblin knight came 
out of the forest. Truly he was a formidable-looking 
foe, nearly seven feet high, and clothed from head 
to foot in black mail. 

Dame Margery shuddered, while her husband 
muttered— 

“Now God speed our boy, for truly this is a tough 
deer to stalk.” 

Sweetbriar, however, looked on undismayed ; she 
felt certain that Ernie would conquer ; indeed, I am 
not at all sure that she would have minded fighting 
the goblin herself. 

The black-mailed knight glanced round the as- 
sembled throng in silence for a moment; then, 
advancing, he said— 

“T amcome in answer to the challenge; where is he 
who sent it?” 
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“TI am here, evil goblin, servant of the witch 
Lulla,” replied Ernie. “And I am ready to redeem 
my vow.” ; 

“ And what may that be?” demanded the goblin ; 
and Ernie answered boldly— 

“To slay thee.” 

Loud laughed his grim adversary. 

“Tf that be your pleasure, truly you can indulge it. 
Come, let us make trial.” 

Each firmly gripping his shield, and swinging his 
keen axe on high, the two moved towards each 
other; and then the fight began in right good earnest. 

The axes clashed and clanged, and the sparks flew 
from their strokes, as they moved around each other 
in rapid circles. 

“Truly, the youth bears himself well,” said the 
king ; “but, I fear me, his adversary presses him 
sorely.” 

“Yes, ’tis an unequal contest,” replied Sir Guy; “ I 
am sorry for the lad.” 

“Keep your sorrow till there is cause for its 
laughed Merlin. “Yonder goblin will soon fall.” 

Sweetbriar, clinging to her father’s arm, watched 
the sweeping axes; nor could she repress a cry of 
dismay, as she saw the blood trickling from her 
brother’s wounds. , 

“Oh, Merlin,” she whispered pleadingly, “can you 
not help him?” 

“ Not while he can help himself. But do not fear ; 
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the evil may wound the good, they never can destroy 
them. Ah! see now.” 

A cheer went up from all around, for Ernie had 
caught the goblin so lusty a thwack on the head 
that the huge creature dropped to his knees, his axe 
falling from his grasp. 

He uttered a roar of rage, and strove to draw his 
dagger, but down came Ernie’s axe once more, and 
off tumbled the goblin-knight’s head. 

“Bravo! well fought!” cried the knights, and 
Sweetbriar fairly danced with delight as King Arthur 
called Ernie to him. 

“Right nobly have you fought,” he said, “and now 
I redeem my promise. Ernie Vraiami, kneel.” 

He drew his sword as Ernie bent before him, and, 
laying it upon the young man’s shoulder, said— 

“ Arise, Sir Ernie Vraiami, and let men know thee 
hereafter as Ernie the Good.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE FOREST. 


LULLA was in a terrible rage. She had just heard 
that her goblin knight was defeated. Fly by Night 
had sent her tidings of the fight, and hardly had 
his messenger arrived when he himself followed. 

“ Why have you left the forest?” cried his mother, 
when he appeared. 

“To bring you news. Ernie and his sister have 
just entered the wood.” 

“ Ernie and his sister?” repeated the witch. “ What 
are they seeking ?” 

“The path to the magic castle,” he answered. 

“They never shall find it. We will lead them on 
deeper and deeper into its heart, and then throw 
them into the great swamp. They shall both perish. 
Surely Merlin must have been silly to let them come 
where even he has no power to aid them, We must 
keep them from the fairy ground, and lure them on 
into our part. Go back, Fly by Night; I will follow 
soon.” 

The ugly vampire flew off, and Lulla, only waiting 
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to put a fresh piece of plaster upon her nose, seized 
her besom, and, springing on it, went with a whiz 
and whirr, sailing off over the chimney-pots. 

Meanwhile Ernie and Sweetbriar were making 
their way through the winding paths of the forest ; 
for, greatly to his surprise, Merlin had insisted upon 
Ernie taking Sweetbriar with him. 

He was still dressed in the armour which the 
magician had given him, while his sister looked very 
much like a little Joan of Arc; for she had a tiny 
silver helmet and breastplate, a little silver shield, 
and a long slender spear; all of which Queen Mab 
had brought from Fairyland expressly for her. 

At first their way was easy, for the paths were 
clear, and, in the daytime, the evil things of the 
forest had but little power; but as it began to grow 
dark, the road became more and more difficult, the 
trees grew more thickly, and great brambles covered 
the ground. ; 

“J wonder where we can rest to-night ?” 

Tt was Ernie who said this, as, pausing in a little 
clearing, he looked doubtfully around. “We can 
hardly go much farther, it is getting so dark.” 

“Yes; I wish we had a light,” replied Sweetbriar ; 
and scarcely had the words left her lips ’ere a 
soft white radiance seemed to shine from above 
them. 

“Why, Ernie, do look!” cried his sister, in delight ; 
“it is shining from the point of my spear!” 
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Sweetbriar was right ; the keen-edged spear-head 
was glowing and gleaming like a lantern. 
“This is capital,” her brother said; “that gift of 


‘Queen Mab’s will be useful indeed.” 


“Halt! who goes there?” shouted a harsh voice ; 
and they saw in front a band of fierce robbers. 

“Who goes there?” echoed another voice from 
the darkness above. ‘Our enemies, Irgo, Ernie and 
Sweetbriar. Up and slay them.” 

“That we will, Lulla;” and Irgo, the false knight, 
strode up to the brother and sister. 

“Hala pretty prize we have here,” he laughed 
mockingly ; “yield, most noble and true ones. This 
is a better test than St. Madron’s well. Come, 
pretty one,” he continued, “you shall be my servant, 
and we will hang your brother to this tree.” 

“Ha, ha! ho, ho!” laughed the robber band, and 
cruel voices in the forest gloom took up the cry, 
“ Ha, ha! ho, ho!” 

“Yield!” screamed Lulla, peering down from the 
treetops. “No fairies can help you now. Only the 
things of night that creep and fly can have power 
here, and they belong to me.” 

So Lulla said; but she forgot that there were 
some things of night that’ fly, and that did not 
belong to her. Yes, Lulla forgot the fairy owls. 

“T will not yield,” replied Ernie. “Stand behind 
me, dear Sweetbriar.” 

But Sweetbriar had no intention of standing behind 
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any one, and before even her brother could aim a 
blow at the robber-chief, she had darted her spear 
right in his face. i 

“Ha, oh, oh!” roared Irgo. “Oh, I am dead! 
Yow! Oh! avenge me, my brave comrades. I “ 

What he would have said is not quite certain, for 
though he said he was dead, he did not look it; 
and so Ernie, to make quite sure, struck his sword 
right through his body. 

Up jumped the robbers, 

“Our captain is killed. Revenge! Let us get at 
you. We will teach you to come interfering with us.” _ 


“Come on, Sweetbriar, we must fight now,” cried 
Ernie ; then he paused, for there came the beat, beat 
of wings,’and, through the darkness, he saw what 
looked like a lot of lamps approaching—they were 
_the eyes of the fairy owls. 

“Oh, oh! Oh, oh!” screamed the robbers. 
“Ghosts! bogies!! goblins!!! Oh, we are so 
frightened. We want to go home to our ma’s, We 
won't never be robbers not no more. Oh!” 

It was in vain that they cried, in vain that they ran, ~ 
for the owls could see in the dark better than they 
could. They rushed here and there; they bumped 
their noses up against trees; they caught their feet 
in brambles, and went rolling and sprawling in every 
direction ; and all the while, the owls whirled, hissing 
and hooting, round their heads, while Ernie and his 
sister, with their sword and spear, kept giving them 
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such sharp cuts and pricks, that they only thought 
of getting away from these terrible enemies as quickly 
as ever they could. 

They ran, and they ran, the owls following them, 
and, for all I know, they may be running yet ; indeed, 
I saw a man running only the other day, only, of 
course, I could not be gwite sure that it was one 
of those robbers. 

Up in the treetop Lulla wriggled and raved and 
moaned and groaned; but she was powerless, for 
the fairy owls were creatures of the night, and had 
as much right in the forest as she had. 

She called for her will-o’-the-wisps and hobgoblins 
to lure the two travellers from the path, and then 
went off, whirling through the air, and making the 
night wind moan and sigh as she beat it with her 
besom. 

“Well, little Sweetbriar, all our enemies seem to 
be gone,” said Ernie. “I wonder what sort of things 
they were that came to help us?” 

“T think they were owls, Ernie,” she replied. 

‘Why, so do I, now I think of it. I suppose that 
our owl sent them ; I don’t understand it a bit.” 

“Do you know, Ernie, somehow I think that owl 
has something to do with poor Lord Lancelot ?” 

“ Ter-whoo—ter-whoo— too-whoo came a 
loud hoot from the darkness; and then from the 
trees above came the answer— 

“ Too-whit—too-whit—too-whoo! ” 
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Ernie was silent some moments. 

“That ugly Lulla can never have turned him into 
an owl.” 

“ Too-whoo—too-whoo—too-whoo——” the call 
came again. 

“Oh, I hope not, I do hope not,” said Sweetbriar, 
her tears falling fast. 

“You see,” went on Ernie, “you hardly could love 
an owl!” 

“ Hoot—ter-whoo!” It was such a mournful cry 
this time. 

“Not love him!” repeated Sweetbriar. “Oh, 
Ernie, I can’t help loving him, I love him now, and 
I must love him always.” 

“ Too-whoo — Hoot — ter-whoo — ter-whoo 
But this time the cry was full of joy, and from all 
sides it was taken up. 

“ Too-whoo—too-whoo—too-whoo !” 

“Just listen to them; it seems as if they knew 
what we were saying.” 

“Yes, Sweetbriar; but now we have something 
else to think of. Where are we? and where can we 
rest to-night? This forest is full of evil things ; we 
cannot possibly sleep here.” 

“T think I see a light in the distance ; perhaps it 
is from a cottage. Let us try and reach it.” 

“T see it too!” cried Ernie. “Come on, dear.” 

“ Stop, stop!” came a hoarse cry. 

“Who said ‘stop’ ?” demanded Ernie. 


» 
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“J,” replied the voice—‘ Hoot Hoot, the Owl King. 
There is danger there; that goblin light would lead 
you into a deep bog. There are hidden enemies 
all round you.” 

“What shall we do, then?” asked Ernie, in 
perplexity. 

“Follow where the light gleams from Sweetbriar’s 
spear. No matter where it falls—on water or land, 
swamp or mead—follow it. Voices will call you, 
but do not heed them. So long as you follow the 
light, the hobgoblins cannot come near you.” 

“Thank you, Hoot Hoot; we will obey your 
counsel,” Sweetbriar said. : 

“Stay yet one moment,” the unseen owl continued. 
“ Hold out your hand, fair Sweetbriar.” 

The maiden did so, and a little bundle of wild 
flowers dropped into her palm. 

“Can you tell me what they are?” the voice asked. 

Sweetbriar bent over them; she knew every wild 
blossom of the dells. 

“Marjoram, white heather, and tutsan,” she said 
readily. 

“You are right. Keep them carefully, and re- 
member— 

‘ Marjoram, tutsan, heather white, 
Put the fiend in a proper fright.” 

“Come,” said Ernie, “let us move on, dear sister. 
See how the light shines from your spear down this 
narrow path.” 
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Sweetbriar fastened the flowers in her girdle, and, 
taking her brother’s hand, said— 

“T am ready, Ernie.” 

Down the path they went, while strange mocking 
voices called to them, and uncouth shapes glided 
through the shadows; but neither Ernie nor his 
sister gave heed to them. 

Sometimes they saw smooth flowery meads, and 
pretty cottages standing in them, and they would 
willingly have stayed and sought rest and shelter ; 
but still the light kept gleaming on the path in front, 
and, mindful of Hoot Hoot’s warning, they kept on. 

Over streams and ditches, through swamps and 
tangled brakes, it led them, while the forest grew 
darker and more drear. 

Great frogs and hissing snakes crowded in their 
path, but nothing seemed able to get near them, for 
the marjoram, tutsan, and white heather kept all 
evil things away. 

Then the trees themselves took all manner of 
queer shapes, looking like old men with long waving 
arms and hideous faces. Yet still on and on went 
the travellers, ever following the light that shone 
from the fairy spear; until, at last, they came into 
a clearing, where they saw an old ruined tower rising 
in the moonlight, and there, sitting motionless and 
alone, was Hoot Hoot, the Owl King. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HOME OF TIIE OWLS. 


THERE sat the Owl King, but looking so strange and 
weird in the dim light, that Sweetbriar could not 
repress a little cry of dismay, and at the sound the 
owl turned his head towards her. 

“Fear not, gentle Sweetbriar,” he said, “I would 
not harm you even if I could; and you, Ernie, I bid 
you also welcome to the owl’s home.” 

“T thank you right heartily,-Hoot Hoot,” replied 
Ernie, looking round in some perplexity.. “For 
myself, I desire nothing better than this green sward 
where I may rest secure till morning from our 
enemies in this forest; but I hardly care for my 
sister to sleep without shelter of some sort.” 

The Owl King laughed. 

“Why, Ernie—or I suppose I should say Sir Ernie 
now, since royal Arthur has knighted you—do you 
think I would bid Sweetbriar welcome only to damp 
grass and starlit sky? No, no, good friend. Hoot 
Hoot can offer better hospitality than that. Yonder 
ruin, old and grey, has yet within it apartments more 
meet for her gentle presence.” 
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“T beg your pardon, Hoot Hoot, but it looks so 
lonely and drear.” 

“Wait, wait,” cried Hoot Hoot, “so long have I 
hoped for this joyful time, that you may be sure I 
have used my utmost diligence to see that nothing 
has been omitted which may add to Sweetbriar’s 
comfort.” 

Having said this, the Owl King raised his wings 
and hooted loudly, and at the sound, all the hedges 
and trees near were lit up with tiny twinkling firefly 
lights, that flashed and gleamed, forming a ring of 
moving stars all round the tower. 

The grass itself became carpeted with glowworm’s 
lanterns, ever shaping themselves into changing 
patterns, like a living kaleidoscope. 

Sweetbriar uttered an exclamation of wonder and 
delight, so pretty did all these tiny points of moving 
radiance appear; and Ernie stared in surprise, for 
now that dark, ruined tower appeared to be glowing 
with ruddy light, which streamed through old broken 
casements and doorless entrances. 

Hundreds and hundreds of little bowers, made by 
the clinging ivy on its walls, were lit up ; and in each 
one, they saw an owl resting motionless and solemn. 

“Tt must be Fairyland,” cried Sweetbriar. 

“Tt must be magic,” murmured Ernie. 

“You are right, Sir Ernie. It zs magic; but 
remember there is good and bad magic, and this is 
the good. It is Fairyland, too, Sweetbriar; but . 
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Lulla’s spells keep the fay-folk from coming here; so 
only fairy owls are left to guard it. But hark, the 
owls welcome you!” 

It seemed to the two that a bell was ringing some- 
where, though where they could not tell; and at the 
sound, all the owls came tumbling from their resting- 
places, while many more peeped from holes in the 


trees. z 
Round they gathered to welcome their visitors, and 


as they came they sang in tones far sweeter than 
any one would have thought an owl could possess— 


“¢ Ding-dong, bim-bom, ding-dong, bim-bom, 
From the church the bells are pealing, 
Ding-dong, bim-bom, ding-dong, bim-bom. 
O’er the sky the shades are stealing. 

Both in and out, and round about 

Winds and turns the feathered rout, 
Hooting, hissing, laughing, kissing, 

Never one his true love missing, 

While the shadows grey are stealing, 

And the bell is pealing, pealing, 
Ding-dong, bim-bom, ding-dong, bim-bom : 
Ter-whit, ter-whit, ter-whoo. 


“ Ding-dong, bim-bom, ding-dong, bim-bom, 
By himself Hoot Hoot sits lonely, 
Ding-dong, bim-bom, ding-dong, bim-bom 3; 
One can cheer him, and one only, 

And she is here, Sweetbriar dear. 

Now raise the song and dry the tear, 
Hoping ever, doubting never, 

Loving hearts no charm can sever. 
Welcome, while the bells are pealing, 

And the shadows grey are stealing. 
Ding-dong, bim-bom, ding-dong, bim-bom 3 
Ter-whit, ter-whit, too-whoo.” 
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“Welcome, welcome, welcome!” cried all the owls 
again and again. 

“Welcome,” repeated Hoot Hoot—“welcome! 
Ah! now our hearts are glad, for ’tis the fairy hour 
now— 


§* Silent and still sits the owl all day 
Alone in his home on high, 
But when the night comes cold and grey 
He opens wide his eye. 
And he plumeth himself for his midnight flight, 
And hooteth aloud with glee ; 
And he feareth for naught in the darkest night, 
As he leaveth his hollow tree. 
‘Then hey for the owl, the bird of night, 
Hey for the joy of the midnight flight, 
The king of all birds, with eye of light, 
Is the owl—the hornéd owl. 
Ter-whit, ter-whit, ter-whoo.” 


Again the owls caught up the cry of welcome, and, 
forming two and two, hopped into the ruin. 

Then Hoot Hoot turned to Ernie and Sweetbriar. 

“And now,” he said, “will you let Hoot Hoot be 
your host to-night? You must rest well, for there 
will be work to do soon.” 

“We accept your kindness gladly,” replied Ernie, 
“but we must continue our journey betimes,” 

“Your journey is almost done,” answered the Owl 
King. “Little more can you do until to-morrow’s 
sun has set, and then you will need strong arm and 
stout heart ; for then Lulla must be beaten, once and ° 
for all.” 

Hoot Hoot led the way in as he spoke, and no 
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sooner were Ernie and Sweetbriar inside the ruined 
tower than they had a second surprise, for there, 
instead of dreary wind-swept rooms and deserted 
corridors, was a spacious hall well furnished, and 
brilliantly lighted. 

Fresh rushes were on the floor, costly tapestries 
hung from the marble pillars, and the lights from 
o’erhead were reflected in the rich plate with which 
the table was set. 

At the head of the table was a throne for the Owl 
King, and upon either hand of the monarch Ernie 
and Sweetbriar sat. Hidden musicians played the 
sweetest melodies, and a. fountain sent perfumed 
water high into the air. 

It was indeed a much better place than the forest, 
and Ernie was delighted at having so good a shelter 
for Sweetbriar. 

The company gathered for dinner were all owls, 
and very funny owls they looked; for they were 
dressed like men and women, the lady owls had 
flowing robes of silk and lace; the gentlemen owls 
wore velvets and satins, just as did the nobles in King 
Arthur’s court, and they all seemed to be enjoying 
themselves a very great deal. 

Hoot Hoot watched his guests, seeing that they had 
everything they needed; and never since the world 
began was there such a polite attentive owl as he. 

When the dinner was over, all the company went 
to the ballroom, which was so big that it puzzled 
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Ernie to know how they managed to put it inside 
that little tower ; and here they had all sorts of games 
and dances; quite like a nice party, you know. 

Sweetbriar and Ernie were watching the dancers 
curiously—for the owls danced with comical gravity— 
when the Owl King joined them. 

“Well, my friends,” he said, “and so you are 
determined to find Lord Lancelot?” 

“Yes,” replied Ernie, firmly; but Sweetbriar 
answered— , 

“T think that we have found him. I do not know 
why, but my heart tells me that you are he.” 

The Owl King looked at her for some moments in 
silence; then he said— 

“You are indeed right, fairest Sweetbriar, I am 
Lord Lancelot. The wicked night-hag turned me 
into an owl, but now I am glad she did so.” 

“Glad! Why?” cried Ernie, in amazement. 

“Because, Sir Ernie, the very thing which she 
thought would hurt the fairies the most, is going to 
be the cause of her own defeat. Being an owl, I 
have power in the forest, even where the fay-folk 
cannot come. You saw how my owls helped you 
fight the robbers, and we shall be able to help you 
still more to-morrow. Oh yes, we shall conquer 
Lulla, I am sure, and then I shall get my own 
form once more, and perhaps you will love me a 
little.” 

“T love you now,” replied Sweetbriar, gentiy ; and 
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Hoot Hoot looked as though he would have liked to 
kiss her. 

“But have you no tidings of Lady Imogen ?” asked 
Ernie ; “for she, too, is lost, you know.” 

“She is quite safe, Sir Ernie, though a prisoner,” 
replied Hoot Hoot. “The witch has shut her up in 
her enchanted castle, and sent a giant and a dwarf to 
guard her.” 

Up sprang Ernie, “Where is the castle ; I will go 
at once.” 

“Not to night, Sir Ernie. Nothing can be done 
till daylight comes; then you can go and set her 
free, and hasten back to take part in the battle.” 

“But,” objected Ernie, “ Lulla may harm her, now 
that she knows we are coming to her rescue.” 

« She cannot, Sir Ernie, Besides, she is busy enough 
in her cave, trying to get things ready for to-morrow. 
Never fear. You may be sure that I love my sister 
too well to let her be hurt if I can help it, and my 
spies keep close watch all round Lulla’s castle.” 

“T hope this will be the end of Lulla’s power, for I 
have heard that she has made mischief for a very 
long time,” Sweetbriar said. 

“She has indeed,’ Hoot Hoot replied. “But I 
must not forget that you and Sir Ernie are weary 
after all your labours to-day. It will be better for 
you to rest now, and you may rest secure from doubt, 
for many owl guards watch round this tower and in 
the woods,” 
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Hoot Hoot rose and led his guests to two sleeping- 
apartments, quite as well furnished as the hall ; then, 
bidding them “Good night,” he went away. 

“Good-night, Ernie dear,” said Sweetbriar. “Of 
what are you thinking so deeply ?” 

“Of nothing very terrible, dear,” he replied, laugh- 
ing. “I was trying to make out how they have 
managed to get such a lot of rooms into a tower that 
does not seem large enough to hold any one of them. 
Good night, my dearest sister,” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 


THE next morning Sir Ernie and Sweetbriar were 
quite ready to be off to the rescue of the Lady 
Imogen. Sir Ernie wanted to go alone, unwilling 
that Sweetbriar should risk danger in a fight with 
the giant ; but she would not hear of it. 

“T am sure that our poor Imogen will be glad to 
have me with her, even if we cannot get her away at 
once, and we may not be able to do that.” 

“ But how are you going to get to her?” demanded 
Ernie. 

And his sister replied— 

“T don’t know ; but I will find out some way.” 

“Come on then, dear,” was Ernie’s answer; “only 
be sure that you keep out of danger’s way, for that 
giant may be a very difficult fellow to conquer.” 

“JT will be careful,” she promised. And having 
bidden farewell to Hoot Hoot, and been shown the 
way, they set off. 

It was daylight now, and the goblins had no 
power ; so that, except for the difficulties of the way, 
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they had no trouble in their journey. But as they 
drew near the enchanted castle, suddenly keen-eyed 
Sweetbriar laid her hand on Ernie’s arm. 

“Look there!” she whispered, pointing down the 
path ; and Ernie saw Lulla and Fly by Night hiding 
in the shadows, 

“Let us creep up and hear what they say,” he said 
softly. “They do not guess that we are here.” 

They crept softly forward, taking care to keep 
well hidden by the trees, and at last came quite close 
to the ugly pair. 

“You had better let me eat her at once,” they 
heard Fly by Night say. 

“I tell you I will not!” answered the witch. 
“We must try to keep her if we can, and then she 
must marry you.” 

“And then I can eat her. . Ho, ho!” 

“Hush!” said Lulla, cautiously, “ Now, listen ! 
I am afraid that Ernie will find his way here, and 
fight the giant. If he seems likely to conquer him, 
you must creep into the castle, and then—well, you 
can kill the prisoner, if you like.” 

“Ho! And how am I to get into her cell?” 
asked the vampire. 

“Here is the key; only see that you do not lose 
it, Now, stay here, and mind you obey all my 
directions,” 

Lulla gave her son the key as she spoke, and then 
hurried away to get ready for the battle which she 
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knew must be soon fought between her army and 
the owls. 

“Good gracious!” whispered Sweetbriar. “Those 
wretches were talking of poor Imogen.” 

“Yes,” was her brother’s reply. “It is fortunate 
that we overheard them.” 

“ And what shall we do now, Ernie?” 

“We must take that ugly creature, and get the 
key from him. Come on! the silly creature is not 
watching in the least.” 

This was true, for Fly by Night was trying to 
screw up his courage sufficiently to disobey his 
mother, 

“T might just as well go in at once and eat her,” 
he growled ; “I should be sure of her then; and I 
don’t want no silly wives. Wives are only a bother,” 
he went on. “I want to eat her, and—J w2///” 

“You will not!” shouted Ernie, darting forward. 
“You ugly monster, give me that key!” 

“Who are you? What do you mean by calling 
me names?” demanded the vampire, blinking his 
bleary eyes and showing his teeth. 

“J am Sir Ernie the Good,” replied our hero, 
defiantly. “The key at once! Do you hear?” 

“Oh yes, I hear. But you have made a little 
mistake ; you are not to fight me. The giant is 
there on purpose to kill you. He is quite ready.” 

“T will fight him presently,” retorted the knight, 
“after I have killed you.” 
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“But I don’t want to be killed,” yelled Fly by 
Night. “I won't be killed, so there! Yah! Mo~— 
ther, moth—er, this boy’s hitting me! Ow!” 

The “Ow!” was caused by Sweetbriar Bent, 
prodding him with her spear. 

“Two to one ain’t fair. Go away; I ain’t playing! 
Go away, or I'll bite you!” 

He made a dash at Sweetbriar as he spoke, but 
Sir Ernie stepped forward. 

“Come! no more nonsense,” he said sternly, 
“ Are you going to give me the key ?” 

“Certainly he is not,” roared a mighty voice ; and 
Fly by Night uttered a yell of delight, for there 
came Lulla’s giant striding towards them. “Give 
up the key, indeed!” roared the monster again, 
“Come here, you pigmy, and let me eat you.” 

“Look to him, Sweetbriar,” cried Ernie, as he 
turned to meet this new foe. “Mind he does not 
get away.” 

Fly by Night thought that he could easily frighten 
a girl; so, as soon as Ernie was gone, he came 
snapping his teeth, and beating with his long leathery 
wings at Sweetbriar’s face. 

But Ernie’s sister was not to be frightened. She 
knew that this hideous creature wanted to harm her 
dear Lady Imogen—to eat her—and she meant to. 
prevent him if she could. 

Stepping back, she caught the blow which he 
aimed at her face upon her silver shield ; then with 
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one quick thrust she ran her spear clean through 
his fat, ugly body, and down fell the Vampire King, 
rolling and squirming as though he did not like it 
at all. 
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BUT ERNIE’S SISTER WAS NOT TO BE FRIGHTENED, 


“Oh! oh! mo—the-e-er, this gir/.is hitting me 
now! Qo-boo-hoo! ” 
But he called in vain, for Lulla was not there, and 
Sweetbriar had taken the key from him. 
“T don’t want to have to kill you,” she said, “but 
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I must if you don’t lie quite still” And Fly by 
Night lay as if he never meant to move again. 

Sweetbriar looked anxiously at the giant. It 
seemed impossible that Ernie could vanquish him. 
But Sir Ernie the Good meant to try, and was 
dodging about, avoiding the furious blows which his 
enemy aimed at him, while at every opportunity he 
belaboured those great legs till the giant roared with 
pain as well as passion. 

“ He will conquer!” cried Sweetbriar, gladly. “Well 
done, Ernie. Ah!” 

Her joy turned to dismay, for Ernie’s foot slipped, 
and he fell, while, with a shout of delight, the giant 
rushed forward. 

Sweetbriar seized her spear and ran to help Ernie, 
and then, to her surprise, the giant threw his club 
away and flopped down. 

What had happened? Evidently Ernie knew, for 
he sat up and laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

What had happened? Why, this. No sooner had 
Sweetbriar left Fly by Night, than the vampire had 
started up eager’to escape, but, as he could not see in 
the sunlight very well, he had in his hurry flown into 
the giant’s open mouth and down his huge throat. 

Down the giant sat, coughing and gasping— 

“Ah, ugh, ho! I—I’ve swallowed something, a 
fly, or a blackbeetle; ugh, ow—perhaps it was a 
pater-ciller, I mean citter-paller, no, a caller-pitter. 
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You know, a thing with a lot of legs. Oh, I do feel 
so bad! Won’t somebody get me something? will 
nobody get me nothing? I will be glad if anybody 
could get me anything. It—it must have been a 
spider. I can feel its long legs tickling my inside. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

“ Better have a drink of water, and then we can go 
on fighting,” advised Sir Ernie. 

“But I—I don’t feel like fighting any more. I 
think I will go home and go to bed,” groaned the 
giant. “I have got such a pain inside,” 

“He seems very bad,” said Sweetbriar. “I am 
afraid that Fly by Night did not agree with him.” 

“J think he has poisoned him,” replied Ernie; and 
indeed it seemed so, for the giant was rolling about 
like a great eel. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” he cried once again, and then he 
did not cry any more, for he was quite dead. The 
Vampire King had poisoned him. 

“My word, Sweetbriar, if our enemies would only 
keep on like that, we should have little work to do.” _ 

“ And little glory to gain,” replied his sister. “But 
let us hasten and set Lady Imogen free; the poor 
lady has been kept in this old castle too long.” 

Now, Lulla had made the inside of her castle very 
strong. Every room had charms of some sort in it, 
to defend it against any who might strive to enter ; 
but with the loss of her giant, her goblin, and her 
son, her power was getting very much weaker, and 
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what with Ernie’s axe and Sweetbriar's spear, they 
soon found their way to the dungeon where Lady 
Imogen was kept, and, having made very short work 
of the jailor-dwarf, they set Ernie’s sweetheart free. 

“Dear Ernie,” said the lady, “I felt sure that you 
would come to my rescue. What! and you too, 
Sweetbriar! Brave little Sweetbriar! now we only 
want to find my dear brother, and we shall be quite 
happy.” 

“We have already found him, dearest Imogen,” 
said Ernie, in reply, “and I trust that by to-night the 
cruel spell upon him will be broken. Lulla has 
changed him into an owl.” 

“Then it was he that came each day to my cell, 
bringing me food?” cried Imogen. 

“Yes, it was Lord Lancelot, though now he is 
Hoot Hoot, the Owl King.” 

They left the enchanted castle, and as they walked 
through the wood, an owl messenger arrived bidding 
them hasten, as Lulla’s army was beginning to come 
in sight ; so at their best speed they returned to the 
owls’ tower. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TIIE BATTLE. 


YES, the witch’s army was coming, and a queer army 
it was. There were all the toads from the wood, 
frogs from the swamp, and the snakes from the fen. 
There were the vampire bats flitting overhead, and 
the wood-goblins hopping on the ground, while Lulla 
on her besom dashed and whirled round and round. 

She was sorry now that she had turned Lord 
Lancelot into an owl, for the owls could fight in the 
air and on the ground too. 

Lulla had heard already that Imogen had been 
freed from the enchanted castle and taken to the owls’ . 
tower, and so she gave orders for her army to march 
in that direction. 

“ We will defeat the owls first,” she declared, “and 
then we will attack all the farms and barns. We will 
spoil the corn and worry the cattle till the people will 
be glad to take Lulla for their queen.” 

That was all very nice, and sounded quite easy to 
say, but Hoot Hoot was going to have his word about 
it presently. 
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Sir Ernie had taken his sister and Imogen to the 
tower, but both of them declared that they were not 
going to sit idle while their friends were fighting. 
Imogen had felt inclined to cry at first when she 
beheld the Owl King, and knew that under that ugly 
form her handsome brother was a prisoner ; but when 
she heard his cheery words, and when she understood 
that, after all, it would be the means of defeating the 
wicked night-hag, she dried her tears, and asked for 
a spear and shield like Sweetbriar’s. 

“Dearest Imogen, pray do not think of exposing 
yourself to the danger of the fight,’ pleaded Sir 
Ernie; but she replied— 

“Would you have your ladylove less brave than 
your sister, sir knight?” 

What could he say to her after that ? 

“ But where will you get your weapons, Imogen?” 

“What is that?” asked Hoot Hoot, who overheard _ 
his question. 

* Lady Imogen wishes to take part in the battle, by 
Sweetbriar’s side,” explained Sir Ernie. 

“Ha! like the noble girl that she is! By my 
word, she shall have her desire! Ho, Hook-beak! 
Sharp-eyes !” 

“Your Majesty!” said two owls, appearing at his 
call. 

“Speed to her Majesty Queen Mab. Tell her that 
the Lady. Imogen begs for weapons to take part in 
the fairy ranks against wicked Lulla. Away—speed.” 
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“We obey,” cried the owls, and flew off. 

“Now for our plans,” continued Hoot Hoot. “We 
will not wait for Lulla to attack us here, we will 
meet her in the forest. I will take half the army, 
and fight on the wing. You, Sir Ernie, with Sweet- 
briar and Imogen, shall lead the battle beneath. 
How say you to that?” 

“With all my heart,” cried Ernie. “And if we 
do not soon overthrow all these evil things, I shall 
be very much surprised.” 

“Of course, we shall overthrow them,” Sweetbriar 
declared. “It is right against wrong—love against 
hate—truth against falsehood. We are bound to 
win, were they ten times as many.” 

“T wish that the owls would return with my 
weapons,” sighed Imogen. “I shall be so dis- 
appointed if I cannot be with Sweetbriar.” 

“Patience, little sister,” laughed Hoot Hoot. 
“Even fairy owls cannot fly as quickly as you 
seem to think. Be sure that they will return in 
good time.” 

“When shall we start?” inquired Sir Ernie. 

“Not till twilight, so we have plenty of time both 
to rest and to prepare. Lulla cannot move through 
the forest any farther till the moon is up.” 

“Here come your messengers, dear Imogen!” 
cried Sweetbriar, pointing upwards. 

And there, true enough, back were speeding the 
two owls, bearing a tiny helm, a sword, and shield. 
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Imogen was delighted, and when the gift of the 
fairy queen had been laid before her, she turned 
to Sir Ernie, and said— 

“Now, my true knight, I will see if you shall not 
be as proud of me as I am of you.” 

“T am proud of you and your love, dearest 
Imogen,” he answered tenderly. 

“Ah, but I want to show you that I am worthy 
of your love. Beauty and birth are well enough, 
but true hearts are better.” 

“But, dearest, you are true and brave; I do not 
need proof of it.” 

Imogen smiled happily. 

“And yet, dear Ernie, there ought to be proof 
of it; and I am glad, so glad, that I am going to 
be with you and share your danger.” 

They were now joined by Hoot Hoot, who, having 
done all that he could in arranging for the march, 
sought Sweetbriar, 

“Dear Sweetbriar,” he said, and, as he spoke, his 
hoarse voice seemed to grow softer, “I want to thank 
you, before we 80, for your Begduces in coming to 
try and aid me.” 

“What else could I do but seek to help my love?” 
she replied gently. “Ah, Lancelot! what else could 
Tedouiy 

“You call me Lancelot!” cried the Owl King. 

“Because you ave Lancelot. I know nothing of 
Hoot Hoot. The witch could change your body, 

“a 
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but not your noble heart. Lancelot looks out of 
your eyes, and speaks through your voice. If you 
had to remain in the form of Hoot Hoot for ever, 
I should still think of you only as Lord Lancelot.” 

“ And your true knight?” he said. 

“And my true knight and true love,” was her 
reply. “Only ee 

“Only what, dearest Sweetbriar ?” 

“When you have been freed from this cruel spell, 
will your father, noble Sir Guy, suffer you to wed 
the poor verderer’s. daughter ?” 

“ That he will,” cried a hearty voice, and they all 
turned in surprise, for there stood Merlin with Sir 
Guy and King Arthur. 

“Hey! you are surprised to see us,” laughed the 
magician, as, Imogen ran to her father’s arms, and 
Hoot Hoot bent at his feet. “You see, Sir Ernie, 
my messengers kept me informed of your valiant 
deeds, and those of your sister; and when we knew 
that the battle was to be fought to-day, nothing 
would do but that the king and Sir Guy must come 
to look on.” 

“ Only look on, Merlin?” cried the king, reproach- 
fully. 

“That was the bargain, your Majesty. But since 
we started, I have learned tidings which will perhaps 
allow you to fight.” 

“Why, that is good news,” was the king’s joyful 
reply, “Pray what are these tidings?” 
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“Only that Lulla has made two fiery dragons, 
and they are rather too much for these young people 
by themselves, I fancy. We must make her ladyship 
fight fair.” 

“Bravo!” cried the king and Sir Guy. “Why, 
that is very kind of her.” 

“Hum! we shall see.- There will be some hard 
knocks to get, I think. But come,” added the 
magician; “it is time we were starting. Hoot Hoot, 
lead your owls, and we will follow.” 

The Owl King with his band flew ‘silently off, while 
the rest of the owls followed King Arthur and his 
friends through the forest; and, before Lulla knew 
it, they came upon her army. 

Then there was a fearful battle, to be sure! Up 
in the air Hoot Hoot and his owls fell upon the 
vampires, fighting with beak and claw, while those 
on the ground were speedily engaged with the army 
of mice. Sir Ernie, Sweetbriar, and Imogen dashed 
among the snakes and wood-goblins, while King 
Arthur and Sir Guy right valiantly charged the fiery 
dragons, 

All the forest was filled with the screams and 
hoots, with the hisses and yells of the combatants, 
while Lulla hurried hither and thither, seeking to 
encourage her forces, 

Giant frogs as large as donkeys threw themselves 
at the two girls, to be struck through by Sweetbriar 
or sliced up by Imogen; while Sir Ernie’s axe kept 
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chop, chop, chop, at everything that came in his way, 
and the swords of the king and Sir Guy clanged 
and banged on the dragons’ scales in fine style. 

Then the vampires were driven off, pursued by 
the victorious owls, and Hoot Hoot swooped down 
to help those below. 

All through the conflict, Ernie kept his eye on 
Lulla; and at last, as she-came flying by on her 
besom, he hurled his axe with so good an aim that 
it cut the besom clean in two, and Lulla came 
tumbling over and over, to fall bang on to her 
pointed nose. 

Then there was such a calling and ees 
among her followers. 

“Run, run! Lulla is killed!” they cried, and 
darted off in every direction, while from all around 
came the victorious hooting of the owl army. 

The battle was over, and Lulla was a prisoner, 
and back went the conquerors once again to the 
owl tower, only—Lord Lancelot was still Hoot 
Hoot! 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE END OF TIE STORY. 


WHEN they got back, the first thing Merlin had to 
do was to get his sticking-plaster, and bind up their 
wounds; for there was hardly one but was bitten or 
scratched, or stung or bruised. However, fortu- 
nately, the magician was a good doctor, and he soon 
had them all right again; and then Hoot Hoot 
would listen to nothing till he had seen that they 
were rested and refreshed. 

After this, they all went to the hall of state, which 
seemed made of elastic, for it stretched itself so that 
there was room for everybody, even to the last owl. 

The king and Sir Guy sat side by side, with Hoot 
Hoot and Sweetbriar on one hand, and Sir Ernie 
and Imogen upon the other, while the owls were 
ranged all round. 

Then Merlin commanded them to bring the 
prisoner in; and Lulla was brought before them, 
looking very uncomfortable indeed. 

“Oh, oh! please let me go, Merlin,” she cried; but 
Merlin shook his head sternly. 
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“No, Lulla; you have done mischief enough, and 
now you must be punished,” he replied. 

“Please, I'll never do nothing no more,” pleaded 
she. 

“T will take care of that! but first we must frec 
Lord Lancelot.” 

“You can’t!” she sneered. “No, not with all your 
cleverness ; and I won't.” 

“You will,” said Merlin. 

“JT won't!” said she. 

Then Merlin took from his pocket-book that third 
black hair from the cat’s tail, and held it up.” 

“You have forgotten this,” he remarked, and Lulla 
began to scream. 

“Oh, it isn’t fair; I shan’t play.” 

“No, you will work. I have a nice little job for 
you that will keep you out of mischief.” 

He clapped his hands, and a brazier of burning 
wood rose out of the ground. 

“ Now, Lulla, am I to burn this hair?” 

“No!” cried the old witch, frantically. 

“ Then change Hoot Hoot back to Lord Lancelot.” 

Lulla grumbled and growled, but there was no 
help for it. 

“ Hoot Hoot, quickly disappear, 
And Lord Lancelot come here,” 

she said, and Sweetbriar saw her own dear love 
sitting by her side. 

Taking her hand, he led her up to the king and 
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Sir Guy, while at the same time Sir Ernie came 
forward with Imogen. 

“Come, Sir Guy,” cried King Arthur, “we must 
make these four young people happy; give them 
your blessing.” And Sir Guy was so overcome with 
emotion that he could only stammer— 

“ Bub—bub—bub—bless you, mum—mum—my 
chut—chut—chut—chut—children. Be hap—hap— 
hap—” 

“Stop, stop, Sir Guy!” laughed the king. “If 
you stammer like that, they will be grey-headed 
before you can get it out.” 

“We have not done yet,” Merlin observed. “If 
Ernie is to wed Lady Imogen, he must have a fitting 
castle and domain, so we will give him this forest.” 

“Not much of a gift, Merlin,” the king said. 

“Wait, your Majesty. Lulla, put the forest into 
proper order.” 

“T won't!” declared the witch; but as she saw 
Merlin hold that hair over the flame, she yelled, 
“T will! 


‘Let this forest, thick and grey, 
Change to landscape rich and gay. 
Dismal castle, charmed erstwhile, 
Change into a stately pile. 

Where the evil spell has been 
Let a fair domain be seen.” 


. As Lulla ceased, instead of that dreary forest, with 
its swamps and fens, there were smooth lawns, and 
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gardens, a beautiful mansion, and all that heart 
could wish. 

“One thing more,” said Merlin, while all the rest 
looked on in wonder—“ change these owls into re- 
‘tainers.” 

“TI wish they had never been owls,” grumbled 
Lulla, “I should have conquered then.” : 

“Wrong, Lulla. Evil never conquers in the end. 
You would still have been defeated. Come, change 
them at once.” 

“T suppose I must,” she said sulkily. 


Ye fairy owls, who once were men, 
Change to the forms ye had before, 
And be retainers bold and strong, 
Spearmen and bowmen as of yore. 
And now let every one be gay, 
As on that fatal Christmas day, 
When the mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
And the holly—— ” 


“Stop, stop, Lulla!” cried Merlin. “Are you 
trying your tricks again? Want to charm Imogen 
into an old oak chest? You know ¢fa¢ is not in this 
story.” 

“Er—no—I forgot,’ stammered Lulla. “Here, 
you silly things, you are not owls any longer. Do 
you hear—CHANGE !” 

And change they did, into soldiers, knights, and 
squires ; and they all began to sing— 


‘* That is better, very much better 3 
We’re most thankful to be free ! 
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The story’s ended, 

As was intended, 

Lord Ernie our leader will be. 

So, on this very happy day, 

We'll hail our lord and lady gay, 
And cheer them three times three !” 


“Oh! but the story is not ended,” Merlin said. 
“We must set Lulla to work, or she will get into 
mischief again. What ho! Bring a blanket.” 

A blanket was brought and laid upon the ground. 

“Step on to that, Lulla,” next directed Merlin ; 
and she had to obey. 

“Give her a broom,” commanded the magician , 
and this was also done. 

“Now, Lulla,” he said to her, “idle hands find evil 
things to do, so I am going to keep you busy.” 

“Wha—wha—what are you go—go—going to 
do?” she cried. 

“Toss you up ten times as high as the moon; and 
then you are to sweep all the cobwebs off the sky. 
Take hold of the blanket, lads.” 

“OQOw—yow—yow !” yelled Lulla; but it was no 
use. It was one, two, three, and away she flew, ten 
times higher than the moon; and she has been 
sweeping the cobwebs off the sky ever since. 

After they had got rid of Lulla, every one went 
back to Sir Guy’s castle, and I cannot tell you what 
grand times they had—what feasting, what singing, 
what jousting—but this I do know, that no one 
forgot the old verderer and good Dame Margery; 
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and ifthe old people were sad at having to lose their 
little Sweetbriar, they gained in her place a truc, 
loving daughter in the fair Imogen. 

But, as a matter of fact, they did not lose Sweet- 
briar, since half their time was spent at her new 
home, and half with Sir Ernie. 

As for the weddings, there never were such wed- 
dings. Why, all the fay-folk, King Oberon, Queen 
Mab, Robin Goodfellow—they were all there. 

Such sweet little brides, such gallant grooms, such 
clapping and cheering, such bonfires and fireworks! 
At least they would have had fireworks, only they 
were not yet invented—very silly not having things 
invented when you want them. Well, at any rate, 
they were the very best weddings that could be got 
for the money; and while the bells rang, and the 
band played, the fairies sang one last song, though 
I fancy I ave heard something like it before, 

‘‘Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong bell ! 
Now has ended Lulla’s spell ! 
Fairies still the story tell 
Of the mischief that befell 
By her might; but Merlin’s power, 
Fairy bloom and pixie flower 
Baffled all her skill to harm 
By their pure and holy charm. 


Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding, 
Thus ends the tale of 


THE OWL KING,” 


RENE See SEDI E: 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRINCESS AT HOME. 


KiNG Dopo, of Dodoland, sat in his study, his great 
face puckered all over with wrinkles, a frown on his 
forehead, and a big ink smudge on his red nose, 
making it look like the sun behind a cloud. His 
royal crown was pushed right to the back of his 
head, and his robe of state rumpled up in a bunch 
behind him, instead of falling gracefully over the 
back of his chair, as a robe of state should do. 

“It’s disgraceful! it’s terrible!” he muttered. 
“She is the laziest princess that ever lived, but [ll 
punish her. I'll write a poem about her, and order 
all the court minstrels to sing it. I'll make all the 
organs play it, and P'—Vl y 

Words failed the angry king, and, seizing his pen, 
he stuck it into the royal inkpot so hard that he 
upset it, and sent the ink all over the tablecloth, 

“Odds bobs!” he shouted, starting up. “By our 
royal crown, but the quéen will be fine and vexed 
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about this. It’s all the fault of that bad, idle 
daughter of mine, I’ll——” 

His speech was cut short by the entrance of the 
lord chamberlain. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he began. 

“No, it may not!” shouted the king. “I have 
just upset the inkpot, and it don’t please me at all.” 

“Your Majesty, I was not referring to the inkpot,” 
said the lord chamberlain, “but to the fact that the 
high lord schoolmaster-in-chief and the honourable 
nursery governess desire the honour of an audience 
on important matters of state.” 

“Oh!” growled the king, busily mopping up the 
ink with his best pocket-handkerchief. “Then why 
did you not say so before?” 

“JT was just going to do so, your Majesty, when 
you interrupted me,” replied the poor lord, meekly. 

“Well, don’t do it again, anyway,” said the king. 
“We will forgive you this once, and you can tell 
them to come in.” 

Bowing low, the chamberlain retired, glad to 
escape from his angry master; and, having ushered 
in the schoolmaster-in-chief and the nursery governess, 
he put on his hat, and went into the palace garden 
to be out of the way. 

“Well, and what do you want?” demanded Dodo, 
plumping down into his chair again, and glaring at 
his visitors. 

“Your Majesty,” answered the lord high school- 
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master, advancing with a profound bow, “I regret 
to have to report that the Princess Irene has not 
learned her spelling-lesson.” 

“No, your Majesty; nor her grammar or geo- 
graphy,” added the governess. 


“WE CAN DO NOTHING WITH HER, YOUR MAJESTY.” 


“Nor her arithmetic.” 

“Nor her music or history.” 

“We can do nothing with her, your Majesty,” said 
the schoolmaster. 

“Nothing whatever,” added the governess. 

During all this the king sat speechless, looking 
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from one to the other; but when they ceased, he 
burst out— 

“Odds bobs and butterkins, but this must be seen 
to! What ho! my lord chamberlain. Come 
here.” 

Now, of course, the lord chamberlain could not 
come, because he was not there; but, hearing the 
king shouting, one of the royal pages came, and 
he did just as well. 

“Summon the Princess Irene to my presence, and 
ask the queen to step upstairs,” said Dodo. “Oh, 
and just take this inky cloth away, and throw it 
into the dusthole, without letting the queen see you, 
and I’ll give you sixpence.” 

Off ran the page, and soon the princess appeared. 

Now, of all the beautiful princesses that ever lived, 
I think Irene was the loveliest, only she was so very 
idle. In vain did the queen try to make her indus- 
trious—in vain did the king scold; anything like 
work Irene would not do. Lessons were never 
learned, music nevér practised; she hated the sight 
of a needle. Though she loved well enough to play 
with her birds, it was far too much trouble to attend 
to them, and if the good queen had not given them 
seed and water, the poor little things would soon 
have been starved to death. 

Day after day was spent in the sunny garden, or 
in her pretty room, where she loved to sit idle while 
her maids read and sang to her, so that Irene, while 
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she was the most beautiful, was the most ignorant 
girl in the land. 

“Well, miss,’ demanded the king, “what have 
you to say for yourself?” 

“Nothing, your Majesty,” replied Irene. 

“Then you ought to have. Where is your mother?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T would like to know what you do know!” 
growled her father. “Here are no lessons again. 
Nothing done that ought to be done. I will not 
have it! I'll e 

Just at this instant the queen entered. 

“ How now, your Majesty ?” she inquired. 

“Yes, that is just it Hownow! Here, this idle 
girl has not learned a single lesson. I will not put 
up with it. She shall-be shut up in the dark tower 
for awhile, and see how she likes that.” 

“Your Majesty had better not be hasty,” said the 
queen. “Remember, to-day the various suitors for 
Irene’s hand are to attend the great council, and it 
would be very awkward for her to be away from the 
palace at such a time.” 

“Ha! I forgot—that will do just as well. We 
will marry her to whichever noble lord will take her. 
Let some one else have the trouble of looking after 
? Go and get ready 


her. Do you hear, miss 
to be married at once,” 

“But I-do not want to be married!” said Irene, 
rebelliously. 
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“How dare you answer me?” shouted the king, 
banging the table with his golden sceptre. “T say 
you are to be married; and if the princes are all 
afraid of you, I'll marry you to the chimney-sweep, 
or gardener, or somebody. Go and get ready.” 

Irene saw that she would have to obey, and, as 
it was less trouble than arguing, she went without 
saying anything more, followed by her mother. 

“Oh, Irene, Irene!” said the queen, when they 
had reached her room, “how can you be so idle? I 
feel sure terrible trouble will come to you.” 

Now, Irene really did love her mother, so she gave 
her a hug and kiss as she answered— 

“Dear mother, I don’t know how it is; I am always 
meaning to do better next time, but somehow when 
it comes I feel just as lazy. I never seem to have 
any time to do anything.” 

“Ah! my daughter, you have as much time as 
the busiest in our land, only you waste it all. But, 
now, let your maids dress you, for you must obey 
your father’s wish, and see these good gentlemen 
who have come to woo you.” 

“But really, mother dear, I do not want to be mar- 
ried; I am much more happy asI am. Besides——” 

Irene hesitated, and her mother finished the 
sentence for her. 

“Besides, you are so idle that you are not fitted 
to be the bride of any. Is that it?” 

“JI suppose so, mother,” she said, with a sigh, 
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“ However, since I must, there is no use talking about 
it; and, at any rate, it will be better than being shut 
up in the dark tower.” 

As she was speaking, there came a loud braying 
of trumpets and the roll of drums. 

“Haste, my dear child,” cried the queen, “your 
suitors are at hand! Ah! dear one, may the good 
fairies help you to choose, and smile upon your 
choice. Be quick, I beg of you! I must now go 
and welcome our guests.” 

The queen left her, and Irene, with a sigh, sat 
down for her maids to dress her. 

“Tt’s horrible being a princess!” she cried. “I 
would rather be a peasant girl; they seem to have 
nothing to do but sing in the meadows, while I 
must learn horrid lessons, and have all this trouble. 
I would rather be a peasant girl.” 

“Would you? Then, be one.” 

Irene started. Before her stood a strange, little 
old woman—a little woman with piercing black eyes 
and pointed nose and chin. Her dress was grey, 
and her long cloak scarlet. On her head she wore 
a tall steeple hat, and on her feet high-heeled scarlet 
leather shoes, with silver buckles. In her hand she 
held a black crutch, upon which she leaned as she 
gazed at the frightened princess, 

“Silly girl,” she cried. ‘“Do you think peasant or 
princess can be idle and happy? You shall have 
your wish and learn your mistake.” 

H 
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“Who are you?” asked the astonished Irene. 

“Your fairy godmother,” answered the little old 
woman. 

“Oh, how lovely! I never knew I had a fairy 
godmother; and will you really change me into a 
peasant girl?” . 

“Presently ; but, first, you must meet your suitors, 
for there is one among them I would have you see. 
Here come your maids to dress you. We shall meet 


again soon ;” and, with a nod, the fairy godmother 
vanished, 


CHAPTER IL 
THE PRINCE OF THE HAPPY ISLES. 


In the great hall of Dodo's palace were gathered 
all the nobles of the land—lords, dukes, barons, in 
flashing armour, in splendid robes. Never was such 
a brilliant company. Banners waved from the walls, 
and over the great throne hung the standard of 
Dodoland. The king, with a brand-new crown on 
his head, and his very best sceptre and orb, sat look- 
ing very dignified, and beside him was the queen, 
dressed in robes of cloth of gold, while near her, 
seated on a chair of pure silver, was Irene. Ah me! 
how beautiful she looked in her dress of soft silk, 
that seemed as if spun from the same precious metal 
as her chair was made of! Her long, yellow tresses 
were surmounted by a tiny coronet, in which was 
placed a single pure white rose. Behind the throne 
stood all the ladies of the court, and on either side 
twelve heralds, with silver trumpets, ready to sound 
a fanfare as each suitor approached. 

When all were assembled, the lord chamberlain, 
looking very flurried and nervous, came up the hall 
and, bowing low to the king, said— 
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“May it please your most serene Majesty, I have 
to report that certain noble princes and knights have 
arrived, each of whom craves the hand of the beauti- 
ful Princess Irene in marriage.” 

“Tis well,” solemnly returned the king ; “but they 
can’t all marry her, so they had better toss up. Ahem!” 

What the king would have said is not quite certain, 
for at this point the queen interrupted him hastily. 

“Let the noble gentlemen appear in our presence, 
and each plead his cause. To the one whom our 
Irene shall choose, she will give the rose that is in 
her hair. Loose it from thy coronet, my daughter.” 

Unwillingly did Irene obey, glancing round mean- 
while in the hopes of seeing her fairy godmother. 
And now the heralds gave a grand flourish on their 
trumpets, as twelve handsome princes entered, and, 
after bowing to the king and queen, came and knelt 
in a row before Irene. . 

“ Ahem!” coughed Dodo. “My noble gentlemen, 
it’s very awkward that there are twelve of you, 
because, you see Oh!” 

I am not quite sure if it was an accident, but just 


then the queen let her sceptre slip, and gave her 
husband such a sharp blow in his side that it quite 
took his breath away. : 

“Good gentlemen,” she said smilingly, “you honour 
us by thus seeking our daughter's hand—may her 
choice be aided by the good fairies ; and those among 
you who are not successful we hope will not let your 
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fortune hinder your staying at our court. Indeed, 
methinks, among these fair ladies here are many 
would grace your palaces.” 

“Hum!” muttered Dodo. “That’s very nicely 
‘said. ’Pon my life, it’s as good as I could have done 
myself. Good idea—get rid of Irene, and a lot more 
of those stupid girls.” But, of course, he did not say 
this aloud, 

Now the first EEE rose, and stood before the 
princess, 

“Fair princess,” he said, “I love you with all my 
heart. My kingdom is rich and vast, and all shall be 
yours. I am Prince Monetaof Golden Land. Sweet 
Irene, be my wife.” 

Poor Irene sat as in a dream; would the fairy 
never come ? 

“Now then, Irene,” growled her father. 

“ Choose, daughter,” said her mother. 

She looked round; there was no escape. How 
handsome the prince before her looked! If she must 
choose one, why not say the first, and save any more 
trouble ; besides, if he had plenty of money she 
would never have to worry about anything. Taking 
the rose in her hand, she said— 

“Prince Moneta, I thank you, but money cannot 
bring happiness. I may not marry you.” 

She said it; they were not the words she wanted 
to say, yet she felt obliged to speak them, and with a 
sigh the prince turned and left her. 
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Her next suitor was tall and noble, but his face was 
stern to behold. 

“Princess Irene,” he said, “I am Prince Victor from 
the realm of Vis. No monarch can withstand my 
armies, who conquer wherever I lead them. Be my 
queen, and all the world shall be your realm.” 

But Irene answered, “ Power is a burden, and the 
conqueror’s crown as a crown of heated iron. Prince 
Victor, I thank you, but I may not be thy queen.” 

“Hum!” said Dodo, angrily. “Seems very hard 
to please.” 

“ My daughter has wisdom,” thought the queen. 

Now came the third prince; no armour wore he, 
but robes of softest texture and jewels of dazzling 
splendour. 

“Dear princess,” he murmured in musical tones, 
“T love you with all my heart; I trouble not for 
wealth, or fame, or power. My kingdom is the realm 
of pleasure, and I am Prince Gaudium. Songs and 
dances, mirth and fun, are mine, and these will I give 
thee.” 

“Oh, prince! I thank you,” answered Irene, “but 
not in pleasure is happiness found ; I may not marry 
thee.” 

“J,” said the fourth prince, coming slowly forward, 
“am Prince Cessator, and my realm is Pigritia. No 
work do we in my home, no toil or trouble do we 
take. Come princess, and at ease shall you spend 
each day, for we are idle in Pigritia,” 
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“That will just suit you, Irene,” said King Dodo; 
but, to his surprise, his daughter replied sadly— 

“Idleness is not happiness. I may not marry thee, 
Prince Cessator.” 

“Well, of all the contrary girls that ever lived,” 
roared Dodo,in a rage. “Here you have been giving 
us no end of trouble, for goodness knows how long, 
because of your idleness, and, now you have the 
chance of being idle, you say you would not be 
happy. What do you mean?” and he shouted so 
loud that the lord chamberlain nearly jumped out 
of his shoes, and, forgetting all about the other 
princes, ran into the garden to be out of the way of 
the king’s anger. 

Irene looked at her father in a strange, dreamy 
way, but did not answer. 

“Your Majesty,” whispered the queen, “ pray keep 
silent, for I see the fairies are choosing for our 
daughter.” : 

' “Then I hope they'll make haste,” he grumbled. 
“Trot up the other princes. Eh! Where’s that 
rascal of a lord chamberlain?” 

One by one the other eight princes pleaded with 
Irene, but, to the king’s anger, all were refused ; and, 
as the last turned away, he burst out— 

“There! That’s your fairy’s choosing, is it? 
Pretty state of things! Well, she shall marry some- 
body, that I’m determined about. What ho! 
Somebody come, and a 
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A loud trumpet call cut short the command ; and 
then yet another prince came up the long hall, and 
Irene’s heart gave a great bound as she beheld him. 
Dressed all in golden brown was he, from his pointed 
shoes to his velvet cap ; the buckles of his shoes were 
silver spades, and the brooch that fastened his cloak 
was fashioned like a spinning-wheel. The buttons of 
his doublet were golden hammers, and the hilt of his 
sword shaped like a ploughshare. His face was hand- 
some, and his eyes filled with the light of happiness, 
Bending low to Irene, he said— 

“Fair Princess, I am come to woo thee, seeing that 
all these have failed. Iam Diligentia, Prince of the 
Happy Isles. Not wealth or power, but sweet 
content is mine, and this I offer thee.” 

Then Irene rose, and, going forward, placed the 
rose in Diligentia’s hand. 

“Dear prince,” she whispered, a crimson blush upon 
her cheek, “I will come with you and be your wife.” 

“Hold! not so fast,” cried a shrill voice, and there 
before her Irene beheld her fairy godmother. “Not 
so fast, Irene,’ repeated the little woman. “Prince 
Diligentia, she who would be queen of thy realm 
must be industrious. Is not that so?” 

“Tt is,’ answered the prince. 

“Trene, are you industrious?” demanded the 
fairy. 

Poor Irene! Her colour came and went as she felt 
the searching eyes of the fairy upon her. Whatever 
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her faults, she was truthful, but to own her failing 
thus before all was terrible. 

“Are you industrious?” repeated the fairy ; and 
she replied in a low voice the one word, “ No.” 

“Oh, here, I say!” cried Dodo, “I don’t know who 
this person may be, but I object to this, Look, my 
dear prince, Irene is not—er—not what you’d—er— 
call—eracély industrious, but ” 

“Can she read, or write, or sew, or spin?” said 
the fairy. “Does she keep her room tidy? Did you 
not say she was the most idle girl you ever heard 
of? Prince Diligentia, Irene the Idle is no queen 
for you?” 

“That is so,” said the prince, sadly. “To allow 
idleness in my land would be to mar its happiness,” 

“So be it,’ answered Irene, half in anger, half in 
sorrow. “Twelve princes have knelt at my feet to- 
day, each with a realm finer than thine, yet I do 
not regret I have refused them, though thou hast 
also rejected me. Give me my rose, Sir Prince, and 
methinks it had been better to have learned my 
faults ere you came a-wooing.” 


“Here,” answered Diligentia, “is the rose thou 
gavest me, and here is a red rose I give thee.” And, 
bending forward, he pressed a kiss upon her cheek. 

“How dare you!” cried Irene, a red spot burning 
where his lips had touched her. 

“Nay, sweet love, that red rose upon thy cheek 
shall never fade till thou givest me back my kiss as 
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freely as I give thee thy white blossom. Farewell, 
Irene, my sweet one ; we shall meet again soon.” 

“Here, I say, stop him!” roared Dodo. But he 
was gone. “Hang that little old woman!” he com- 
manded. But she, too, was gone, “Well,” he cried, 
“this zs a nice kind of affair! As for you, miss, you 
shall marry the tinker,” 

“T will marry no one,” said Irene. 

“ What !—you—you Here, take her away to 
the dark tower, and give her some dry water and 
cold bread—no, I mean—oh, lock her up! Disperse 
the court!” And, making an effort to look very 
fierce, which he could not do by any means, poor 
angry King Dodo rushed away to his study to hide 
his sorrow and disappointment, 


CHAPTER III, 
URSULA 


A PEASANT maid is sitting in a sunny pasture-land ; 

above her, the clear sky just flecked with white 
cloudlets ; around her, the fleecy flocks, her especial 
care, are feeding: Fair indeed was the scene. Far 
beneath, at the mountain’s foot, lay the peaceful 
village, with its quaint, many-gabled homes and tiny, 
red-spired church. On all sides, sloping upward, 
was the pasture-land, rich in its summer vesture ; 
and close by, sparkling in the sunlight, a clear 
“stream which, fed from the tarns high up the 
mountains, ran down to the great river beneath, 
thence to flow majestically on to the mighty ocean 
faraway. Behind her the mountains rose, green and 
golden with grass and corn, then dark with pine and 
fir, and then rising in all their mighty grandeur bleak 
and bare towards the sky. Oh, the wonder of those 
mountain peaks, so bare, yet so beautiful! Beautiful 
in the early morn when they caught the pink flush 
of sunrise ; beautiful as they stocd in the full glare 
of day, Hepce the same, yet ever changing; beautiful 
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as their brown melted into blue, and the blue became 
purple, and the purple grey, when the evening 
shadows stole across their sides. Ay, and beautiful 
where, far, far above, the mantle of snow lay for ever 
upon those sentinel peaks that men’s feet never had 
trod. But’ it was neither of the beauty of the scene 
nor of her charges this maiden thought, as she sat 
there with troubled face that sunny morning. Who 
was she? What was she? But yesterday she lived 
in a beauteous palace. Yet, no; that could not be, 
for was not this her home? People had called her 
Irene, yet her name was Ursula. It was all a mist, 
a dream, and ever through it there looked upon her 
a face, happy and handsome—a face she knew and 
yet knew not; and so she sat, thinking, thinking, yet 
never getting to the meaning of it all. 

“Ursula! Ursula!” A harsh voice roused her 
from her reverie, as a busy-looking dame came 
hurrying across the field. “Ursula! What a lazy 
good-for-nothing thou art! Here, ’tis nearly noon, 
and thou hast not tended the lambs nor seen to the 
ewes. The cows are lowing to be milked, the dough 
has not been kneaded, and never a drop of milk hast 
thou churned to-day. Out upon you! What hast 
thou been about ?” 

Ursula rose with guilty, shamefaced looks, “I 
am so sorry, mistress,” she said; “I have been 
thinking, and forgot how time went.” 

“Sorry, forsooth! Thinking, indeed! Forgot, 
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marry!” cried the dame, boxing her ears heartily 
at each sentence. “Let that make thee sorry, and 
that help thee think, and that teach thee to remember. 
Why, dost think I pay thee to do nothing? Never 
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THINKING THINKING, YET NEVER GETTING TO THE MEANING 
OF IT ALL. 


a thread didst thou spin last night, thou lazy 
creature, and never a bite of dinner shalt thou have 


this day.. Quick to thy work ere thy master returns, 
or ’twill be the worse for thee.” 
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Half bewildered, Ursula hastened to commence 
her neglected tasks. How strange all this was ! and 
yet she knew what had to be done. First she drove 
the lambs into their enclosure, that they might not 
stray and fall down the precipice; then the troughs 
had to be filled for the ewes to drink ; then off with 
her pail and stool to milk the cows; and so on, trying 
in vain to overtake the wasted morning hours, and 
receiving many a hard slap and harder word from 
her angry mistress, 

Oh, how weary and tired she felt, and oh, how 
miserable, as, having brought in the last pail of milk, 
she sat down in the cool dairy to rest! but in vain, 
for the dame was watching her. 

“What, idling again! Come, now, get to thy 
churn, or there will be no supper for thee.” 

It had to be done. The great churn was filled 
with foaming milk, and there she had to stand, beat, 
beat, beat, till arms and back ached, and she felt 
that she would never want to see a piece of butter 
again. There were other maids there, and yet they 
did not seem to mind the work. They laughed, 
they sang and chattered as they hurried about ; and, 
though now and then they came in for a scolding, 
none of them were in disgrace like Ursula. 

But all things come to an end, even the longest 
day ; and at last, work over, the girls were free until 
the whole household met for evening prayers and 
supper, 
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“Tam going down to the village to buy ribbons,” 
cried one. 

“Tam going over the fields,” said another. 

“ Ah, sly one, to meet thy sweetheart.” 

“Well, what of that ?” cried a third. “Marie may 
have a sweetheart as well as thou, Clarette ; or dost 
thou want all the lads for thyself?” 

“And what will you do, Ursula?” asked Marie, 

“T—TI shall sit and think,” sighed Ursula. 

A merry laugh greeted her words, “ That is like 
thee, lazy one. What canst thou find to think 
about ?” 

“Thinking makes my head ache,” said Marie. 

“Tt makes my heart ache,’ answered Ursula, 
“ How is it you are all so happy ?” 

“Life is too bright to be miserable,” they replied. 
“But you—you are sad because you are idle; you 
love not your work, and no idle one is happy. So 
the good father told us last Sunday, you know.” 
Laughing happily, they all went, leaving Ursula 
alone. 

How quiet it was! Not a sound in the house, and 
outside only the sighing wind and the rippling 
stream. She stood looking out across the meadows ; 
no one was in sight, no one. Stay! down in the 
shadow, surely some one was standing there. Yes— 
a man, and beside him a strange-looking little 
woman, Ursula felt her heart beat more quickly. 
Where had she seen that form before? What could 
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these strangers want so far up the mountain-side at 
this evening hour? Perhaps they had lost their way. 
Timidly she stepped out and crossed over to them. 

“Can I get you anything, good people?” she 
asked. 

The man answered in low, musical tones, “ Nay, 
pretty one; rather can we do anything for you?” 

Ursula started. That face was the one she so 
often saw in fancy—her dream-face, she called it. 

“What could you do for me?” she asked 
tremblingly. 

“Make you remember,” he replied. “Come, do 
you fear to climb the mountain-side with us?” 

“Why should I fear, sir?” she said. 

“Why do you fear now?” he returned, smiling. 
“But come;” and turning, he began to ascend the 
mountain path, the little woman nimbly keeping 
pace with him, and Ursula following behind. 

Silently the three walked on till they had left the 
farm far behind. Then Ursula spoke. 

“TI may not go farther, or I shall not get back in 
time.” 

“That need not trouble you, Ursula,’ answered 
her guide, “for thou art not going back to the farm. 
Nay, have no fear,” he continued, as he noted her 
look of dismay. 

“But I must go back,” she cried. 

“Not so; but patience. Look in my face and tel] 
me. Hast thou ever seen me before?” 
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“IT do not know,” she whispered, hanging her head. 
“IT know your voice, I know your face, yet I do not 
think I ever saw you before.” 

“ But how then can you know my face?” said he. 

“ Because—because I see it in my dreams; and, 
when I sit and think, I can hear your voice.” 

“Ah!. and what says my voice?” he cried; but 
his companion, who had been silent up to now, 
interrupted him. 

“Come, Prince, do not try the girl any farther. 
Leave us now, and I will see what next must be 
done.” 

“So be it,” he said ; and, bending, he gently kissed 
Ursula’s cheek, whispering, “ Farewell, dear heart.” 

Dazed, as one in a dream, she stood till the woman’s 
calm voice recalled her, and she found the man had 
left them. 

“Sit down, Ursula,” said the little dame, pointing 
to a fallen trunk, “Sit, and listen to my story. 
' Once there lived a princess named Irene, beautiful, 
but idle. Many lovers had she, and amongst others 
a prince named Diligentia, to whom she gave her 
heart; but, alas! she could not be his bride, for no 
idle one could dwell in his kingdom. So, after 
having refused all her other suitors, Irene was herself 
rejected by the only one she cared for, and her father, 
the king, was so angry that he shut her up in a dark 
tower- x 

“Stop, stop!” cried Ursula, pressing her hand on 

T 
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her brow. “It is coming back like a strange dream. 
I can see the dark tower, and—and—I can see you 
—and I wanted to be a peasant. Yes, I can re- 
member. I was Princess Irene, and you changed 
me into Ursula.” 

“True,” said the fairy, for it was she, of course. 
“And you have learned that a peasant must work 
to be happy. Now I shall make you Princess Irene ‘ 
once more, and see if you have profited by your 
lesson. Listen! I shall take you to a little home, 
where you will be your own servant and have every- 
thing to do; you can be idle or industrious as you 
please, but I warn you if you are the former, you 
will have some very strange experiences,” 

“May I not have a maid?” inquired Irene. 

“Nay, not even one,” replied the fairy. “ Now, 
come;” and taking Irene’s hand, her fairy godmother 
led her away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FAIRY COTTAGE. 


“ Ou, what a pretty little house!” 

So said Irene, as she stood with her godmother 
outside the fairy cottage; for, mind you, it was a 
fairy cottage, or all the wonderful things I am going 
to describe could not have happened there. 

“Do you think it pretty, Irene? I am glad ‘of 
that, for it is here you are going to stay.” 

“Qh, that will be just lovely! and am I to be all 
alone?” 

“Quite,” replied the fairy. “This is my cottage, 
and I am going to leave you here to take care of it. 
Everything is in order now, and you must keep 
things so. Come inside, and I will tell you what has 
to be done.” : 

Entering, the fairy led the princess into a dainty 
little bedroom. 

“Every morning you must shake the bed and 
make the bed, and fold the coverlet down, open the 
window to let in the air, and dust it so clean that 
no speck can be seen,” 
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“This,” she continued, opening a door, “is the 
parlour. Every day you must sweep this room with 
the broom, polish the table, polish the chair, and 
dust it so clean that no specks are left there. 

“This is the kitchen,” and she led the way into 
it. Such a—well, there, I really cannot describe its 
dear little dresser and stove, its pretty tiled hearth 
and floor. 

“Be up with the sun, get your work done, keep 
the stove bright and fire alight, and let all be so 
clean that no specks can be seen. Here are the 
brushes; here are the brooms; here are the dusters 
for dusting the rooms. Here are the kettles, the 
pans, and the delf; here are the jugs hanging up 
by the shelf.” 

Now the dame led Irene into the garden. “Here 
is the cowshed, mind you milk the cow; mind you 
feed the little pigs, mind you feed the sow; mind 
you tend the ducks and hens, and take the honey- 
comb; and keep the garden neat and clean around 
my pretty home. 

“There, I think that is all, Irene. Now I must 
be going ; do your work well, and I shall come to 
see you again soon. Good-bye.” And, so saying, 
this strange little old lady walked briskly off, leaving 
the astonished and delighted Irene both mistress and 
maid of her new home. 

From parlour to bedroom, from bedroom to 
kitchen, and from kitchen to garden she wandered, 
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growing more pleased every minute; until at last, 
fairly tired, she came and sat down in the cool shady 
porch. 

“Tt’s perfectly lovely,” she sighed, “ever so much 
nicer than the palace. Heigh ho! I do feel tired.” — 

“ Now then, mistress, if you do not make me up, 
I shall go out 

Goodness! Irene nearly jumped out of her little 
shoes. Why, it was But how could it be? Who 
ever heard of a fire talking? Speechless with 
wonder, she sat and stared, until a very decided voice 
said again, “Very well, I shall go out,” and whiff, 
out went the fire. 

Up jumped Irene, dashed to the wood cupboard, 
seized some kindlings, snatched up a shovel full of 
coal, and rushed to the stove. 

“ Hi, stop a moment “ 

“ Hi, come back 

“ Shut me!” 

“Pick me up 


”» 


Such a din and racket as the princess never heard 
before, made her upset all the coal and look round 
in dismay. What a wonderful place this was! Why, 
the cupboard door was talking now. 

“ May I trouble you to shut and lock me, please?” 

Then a lump of wood said, “You let me fall; 
kindly pick me up.” . 

And then the floor actually spoke, “ Please sweep 
this coal up, mistress.” 
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Why, it was worse than being at the mountain 
farm; but Irene managed to follow the various 
directions. She shut the door, picked up the wood, 
and swept up the coal, laying the broom on the table 
as she knelt before the stove, when— 

“Hang me up, mistress ; hang me up.” 

“Dear, dear! I can’t do everything at once,” she 
said crossly, jerking the broom on to its hook. 

“One thing at a time, mistress, and each in proper 
order,” answered the broom. 

“Well, I do. believe that is good advice,’ she 
thought ; and turned to the stove once more. 

Soon the fire was burning brightly again, and 
after washing her hands, she got a snow-white table- 
cloth from the drawer, and laid the table for dinner, 
when loand behold! that drawer called out, “Mistress, 


” 


you have not shut me 

“ Bother,” cried Irene, and slammed the drawer in 
so violently that she knocked down a cup, which 
instantly cried— 

“Mistress, mistress, hang me up.” 

“Oh, stop there and be quiet,” she replied angrily ; 
‘and the cup said, “Very well, mistress,” and was 
‘silent. 

“Well, that’s better,” thought Irene; “if they will 
only keep quiet, I can do things at my leisure.” 

In the pantry she found a dainty little pie, white 
bread and butter, honey, ripe strawberries, and sweet 
cream, sO you may be sure she did not have a bad 
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dinner ; and whenever a voice called out, she answered, 
“Be quiet ; I will do it presently,” and the command 
was obeyed. 

When she had finished, she piled all the dirty 
things into the little scullery. 

“There, I can wash them by-and-by,” she thought ; 
but as she turned away, they all began— 

“Mistress, mistress, wash us up.” 

“Presently,” she said; and “Very well, mistress,” 
they replied. 

“Now I will sit down and rest a little. I do not 
think there is anything I need do just yet.” 

Was there not? Oh, how many voices called out! 
“J want to be skimmed,” came from the milk; “I 
want to be churned,” “I want to be dusted,” “ I want 
to be picked up,” and so on. 

“Oh, be quiet, you horrid things!” she cried, 
jumping up and stamping her feet. “Be quiet, and 
I'll see to you presently.” 

“Very well, mistress,” and the voices were silent. 

How delightful it was sitting there! Outside, the 
bees hummed as they gathered their store, and the 
sweet scent of the flowers came wafted on every breath 
of wind. How quiet it was! Not a sound indoors 
save the tick of the clock. Irene sat idle in the door- 
way. - Tick, tick, went the clock. 


‘¢‘ The moments fly one by one, 
Tick, tick ! 
Lazy, lazy, nothing done, 
Tick, tick ! 
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Little moments make the day, 

Swift they come, swift pass away, 

Take them, use them, don’t delay, 
Tick, tick, tick, tick !” 


“ Mistress, it’s milking-time.” 

“Mistress, I want my supper.” 

The voices came from the cow-house and pig-stye 
this time. 

“T suppose I had better see to them,” Irene said, 
rising and yawning. “Why, I declare, it is tea-time ; 
wherever has the afternoon gone? J’ll have tea first, 
and see to you presently.” 

“Very well, mistress,” they replied, and were 
silent. 

“JT wish they would not all say that. I wonder 
what they mean.” 

The sameness of the answer and the quiet tone 
made Irene feel uneasy. 

I am afraid the fairy would have been angry could 
she have seen her pretty home as Irene sat at tea. 
Everything seemed out of place—the hearth untidy, 
the floor unswept, the chairs all in wrong places, 
everything so different to what it had been when 
-Trene first came. Yes, and the tea was not half as 
“nice as the dinner, for the bread and the cake seemed 
stale, and the milk was sour, so that it was not long 
before the princess had finished. 

“There, now I'll go and milk that tiresome cow, 
and then come back and clear up,” she said, 
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But just then the clock struck eight, and, as the 
last stroke finished, it said— 

*€ Too late! too late! the day has gone, 
You cannot do the work of morn. 
Too late! too late! the deeds undone 
Will come to you at set of sun, 
Each silenced voice again shall cry, 
And you in fear and shame shall fly.” 

As the clock ceased, there came a merry bugle call, 
and Irene saw the Prince Diligentia coming towards 
the cottage, followed by a splendid retinue of noble 
lords and fair ladies, MHastily running to the bed- 
room, she smoothed back her hair, dragged on her 
best frock, twisted a string of pearls round her neck, 
and ran out to meet him, when Well, there, I 
must tell you what happened in the next chapter. 
It is really too wonderful and sad to put into this 
one. 


CHAPTER V. 
A VERY STRANGE BATTLE, 


WE left Irene in our last chapter just going out to 
meet Prince Diligentia. “I ought to have a long 
train of servants,” she thought ; “however, I must 
do the best I can without them,” and, looking as 
dignified as possible, she walked down the garden, 
when, to her surprise, a loud shout of laughter 
greeted her. 

“Ho, ho! look at the queen of this realm 

“Ho, ho! look at her followers!” 

“ How untidy she looks, and how untidy her house 
is! Ho, ho, ho!” 

From one to another she looked ; all were laughing 
and pointing, except the prince, and he looked grave 
and sad. Bewildered, she turned, when, to her 
surprise and dismay, she saw—what? Why, all the 
things she had left about or undone were following 
after her ! 

Here came a broom, jumping along on its end; 
there two brushes and a shovel; next the pail and 
duster; lumps of coal that she had let fall; three 
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chairs left out of place; a table she had not wiped ; 
a box of matches; two pails of milk; here pranced 
the cow she had not milked; there the pigs, still 
unfed, waddled along. Never in this world did any 
one see so strange a company. 

Irene would fain have run away, but there was no 
escape: before, were the prince and his company ; 
behind, the crowd of undone tasks. Covered with 
shame, she advanced, holding out her hands appeal- 
ingly to the prince; but he coldly shook his head, 
and said sternly— 

“J came hither to find my bride, but she is a king’s 
daughter, and should have a fitting retinue ; such a 
following as you have, might not be seen in my happy 
kingdom. How say you, my lords?” he added, 
turning to his followers. ; 

“Your highness is right,” they pepea “such a 
princess would never do for your queen.” 

Then Irene got angry. “I have not asked you to 

“come,” she cried. “ are your Ss away, prince, 
and trouble me no more.” 

The prince bowed in silence ; then, raising his hand, 
he rode off, leaving the angry princess alone with her 
strange companions. 

“Qut of my way, you hateful things!” she said. 
“ Out of my way, or I'll break yeu all up and burn 
you!” 

“Ho, ho! will you, mistress?” they shouted. “ No, 
no! you made us keep quiet all day, now it is our turn,” 
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‘‘ Fairy, Fairy, Busy Bee, 
Come, your pretty cottage see, 
Allis wrong and nothing right— 
Such a horrid, muddled sight ! 
Fairy, Fairy, Busy Bee, 
Your untidy cottage see.” 


As they ceased, there came a loud peal of thunder, 
one bright flash of lightning, and Irene saw her fairy 
godmother standing before her, looking very cross 
indeed. 

“How is this?” she demanded sternly; “you 
have not obeyed my commands.” 

“T only left things so that I could do them all at 
once,” stammered Irene. 

“Left them to do all at once—you ‘can only do 
one at a time, whenever you begin. Did they not 
ask to be done in turn?” 

“We did, we did,” they shouted, “and she bade us 
keep silent.” 

“So you want to do them all at once, idle girl ? 
Have your wish. With this army of unheeded duties 
you shall fight till all are conquered ;” and, so saying, 
the fairy disappeared again. 

And now, oh, such a noise arose! Irene was 
frightened indeed. Shouts on all sides—‘ Hang me 
up,” “Put me away,” “Wash me up,” “Milk me,” 
“Feed me,” “Pick me up,” and one and all her tasks 
came crowding about her. Brooms beat her ; cups, 
jugs, and brushes flew at her head ; the cow lowered 
her horns and rushed at her; the pigs tried to throw 
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her down ; pails of milk tumbled over her, and then 
refilled themselves. Round and round the garden 
she raced—through the house, upstairs, downstairs, 
out again, and after her came her foes, crying, calling, 
and striking her. She caught the broom and threw 
it into the well, but it jumped out again ; she pitched 
the cups on the ground and broke them, but they 
mended themselves at once; she locked the pigs in 
the parlour, but they clambered through the window, 
Poor Irene, hot, tired, frightened, did not know which 
way to turn from her tormentors. She felt sure that 
they would kill her between them. At last, when in 
the kitchen, the broom had given her a harder blow 
than before, she seized it, and blindly struck it 
against the wall, and it chanced that the loop in the 
broom-handle caught on the very nail it ought to 
hang upon. Immediately the broom said, “Thank 
you, mistress,” and remained in its place. Irene saw 
a ray of hope: she must put each thing in its place. 
‘Snatching a duster that was flicking her face, she 
caught hold of the table, wiped it carefully, put it in 
its place, then folded the duster, and laid it away. 
“Thank you, mistress,” each said, and there were 
two more conquered. Now she set to work in 
earnest. Lumps of coal were caught and locked in 
the cellar; faggots and kindlings chased into the 
cupboard ; pails of milk hunted into the dairy, and 
the pans of cream skimmed ; cups and plates were 
washed and put in their places, and, as each task was 
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completed, Irene heard the “ Thank you,. mistress,” 
that told her of another foe overcome. 

Never in all her life had she worked so hard, but, 
hot, tired, dusty though she was, she kept straight 
on, until at last, when she came in from milking the 
cow and feeding the pigs, the little home looked 
dainty and clean once more; and, quite exhausted, 
she sank down in her chair, not a single thing left 
to be done. 

“Oh dear, I do feel tired!” she sighed. “I don’t 
want another evening like this as long as I live.” 

“Then don’t have one, Irene,” ticked the clock ; 
“don’t have one. Just begin at the beginning, and 
perform each task as it comes, and then you will 
find things go much more pleasantly.” 

“Thank you for your advice, Mr. Clock. It’s very 
funny to hear you and the chairs and tables talk, 
but I suppose it is because you are all fairy furni- 
ture.” 

“T suppose so,” ticked the clock; “but I am too 
busy minding my work to trouble much about that; 
I cam talk, and that is enough for me.” 

“Well, I think I will go to bed now,” said Irene, 
rising. 

“Wind me up first, mistress,” answered the clock. | 

“Oh, yes. I forgot ;” and Irene did so. 

“Mistress,” called a voice from the door, “ please 
lock and bolt me.” 

“And me, too,” cried the window, 
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The princess obeyed; then, carefully putting out 
the light, todk her candle and went upstairs ; but as 
she. did so she heard the pattering of many little 
feet, and, turning, saw a number of the strangest little 


SUCH TINY MEN TUEY WFRE. 


people in the world, come jumping out of the clock on 
to the mantelshelf, and then down into the fender.’ 
Such tiny men they were, each dressed in doublet 
and hose of silver, and each with a tiny pointed 
hood on his head. 

Down they scrambled, and stood in a long row 
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all round the room. Then the oldest one, who re- 
mained seated on the edge of the fender, said— 
“Well, brothers, what do you think of our new 
‘mistress ?” 
“Not much!” they cried. 
“And why not?” he asked. 
“She does not know how to use us!” they replied, 
“Then let us teach her,” said he; and they began 
to sing— 
‘«Trene peeping on the stair, 
Irene with the golden hair, 
Wondering who we may be, 
Fairies of this house, you see; 
We're the minutes of the day 
That so swiftly fly away ; 
One by one‘we come to you 
With some little task to do; 
You must catch us ere we fly, 
You can do it if you try. 
Happy then the day will be, 
And no trouble’you shall see, 
Now to bed and go to sleep, 
We a faithful watch will keep. 


Waken you when shines the sun, 
And the cock crows, ‘ Day has come.’” 


“Dear me!” thought Irene, “this is more strange 
than the rest. What funny little people they are, 
and how nicely they sing! But I am so tired I can 
listen no longer, so I think I will follow their advice, 


and get to bed at once ;” and with that she went into 
her bedroom, and was soon fast asleep, 


CHAPTER VI. 
IRENE OBEYS THE FAIRIES. 


Fair and fresh dawned the morning, and, as the 
warm sunlight streamed in through the pretty cur- 
tained window, Irene awoke. 

“Ah-h!” she sighed, stretching her arms lazily, 
“T think I will just have another half-hour ;” and she 
turned over again. 

“ Ding-dong, ding-dong. Mistress, get up!” sung 
the clock from downstairs. 

Irene sat up. The clock recalled her experiences of 
the day before, and, with a little shudder, she sprang 
out of bed, and slipped on her clothes. 

“T don’t want another day like that, so I will try 
and do everything properly,” she murmured, as she 
looked round the room. “Now, what must I begin 
with?” 

“Wash your face and brush your hair, empty the 
basin, turn down the bed, and open the window to 
air the room,” 

Irene stared, for there, perched on the dressing- 
table, was a little pixie no bigger than your thumb. 

K 
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“Why, where did you come from?” she cried in 
surprise. 

“T belong here,” he answered, nodding gravely, 
“and it is my work to tell you what to do.” 

“But why did you not do so yesterday?” asked 
the princess, reproachfully. “What a lot of trouble 
you would have saved me!” 

“Just because you did not ask,” he answered. 
“Vou did not want to do anything, or you would 
have minded the voices you heard.” 

Irene blushed. “I am afraid that is true; but I 
will try and do better to-day. See, I have done all 
you told me. What shall be next?” 

“Downstairs, and light the fire, fill the kettle, and 
lay the table for breakfast.” 

“ All right.” 

Irene ran down into the kitchen, and soon had 
followed all the pixie’s instructions. 

“Now,” said the little man, “while the kettle is 
boiling, run and feed the pigs, gather the eggs from 
the fowlhouse, and if you are quick, you will have 
time to milk the cow.” 

How sweet and fresh it was in the garden! Never 
had Irene been up so early, and never had she known 
how lovely the early summer morning is. The bees 
hummed among the flowers, the larks sang blithely 
far overhead, and all the world seemed so bright and 
fair, that Irene soon found herself singing from very 
sympathy with the scene. Singing!—yes, and, 
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wonderful to say, hundreds of little people were 
looking at her, peeping out of roses, bluebells, daisies, 
and all sorts of blossoms. 

“Go on! go on!” they said, clapping their little 
hands. “Go on! that is the way. Work and sing, 
work and sing, and everything will go well.” 

And sing she did, only stopping to laugh merrily as 
the pigs tumbled one over another in their rush for 
their breakfast, or the tiny chicks stretched their 
fluffy wings and tried to keep up with the old hens 
as they ran clacking to pick the food she scattered 
for them. 

Then she took her pail and milking-stool, and set 
off to the cow. 

“Good morning, mistress!” it said, turning its 
great mild eyes upon her, “You are up in good 
time. Come, I have plenty of milk for you.” 

By the time this task was over, the kettle was 
boiling. 

“ Breakfast now,” said her little guide ; and what a 
breakfast that was! New-laid eggs, soft white bread, 
fresh butter, fragrant coffee ; why, there never was 
such a delightful meal—at least so Irene said. 

“Well, you never tried one before,’ the fairy 
replied. “If you had lain in bed, and some one had 
brought your breakfast to you, it would not have 
been half as nice. But, come, if you have finished, 
wash up the things, clear the room; then dust the 
patlour, go and make your bed, and by that time 
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you will have to think about dinner. I am going to 
look after my pixies now, and will be back soon. 
Mind you remember to take the cream from the milk ; 
and when you have had dinner and cleared away, 
you can do as you like till teatime ;” and so saying, 
the little man made a polite bow and vanished. 

Left alone, Irene set to work and followed her 
instructions. To be sure, she sometimes forgot to put 
a brush or duster away, but they instantly called after 
her, and so things went well, and, when at last the 
pixie returned, the fairy cottage was as neat as a 
cottage should be, and Irene was sitting fast asleep 
in her little chair. Softly the little man smiled, and, 
going up to the princess, he gently touched her eye- 
lids with his tiny fingers, and sang— 

“Dream, dream of thy lover dear, 
Of his kingdom far away ! 
Dream, dream of the Happy Isles ! 
Dream of thy wedding-day !” 

He ceased, and sat watching the sleeping maiden 
for some time. Then he cried aloud— 

“Irene! Irene! Wake up!” 

She opened her eyes, and started up. 

“Oh, Iam so sorry! I did not mean to be lazy, 
but I felt tired, and dropped asleep.” 

“ Never mind,” returned the pixie, smiling. “You 
are not used to such lessons as you have learned to- 
day ; but be quick, get your work done. The cow 
must be milked again, and the pigs fed; and then get 


ry 
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the tea ready, for your fairy godmother will be here 
soon.” 

Irene needed no second bidding, but hastened 
about her task, for she was anxious to atone for her 
previous disobedience ; and so well did she work, that 
the snowy cloth was laid and tea quite ready when 
her godmother came up the garden path. 

“Ha!” cried the little woman as she entered, “ this 
is as it should be. How have you managed it, 
Irene?” 

“Sit down, and have some tea, godmother, and I 
will tell you. I have just done one thing at a time.” 

“And so you have found time to do them all 
—eh?” 

. “Yes, godmother; the pixie told me how to 
manage, and I have had such a nice day.” 

“And such a nice sleep, and such a zice dream,” 
laughed the fairy over her teacup. “Eh! what? you 
did not know fairies had tea? Nonsense! my fairies 
do, at any rate.” 

Irene blushed as her godmother spoke. “How did 
you know that?” she asked. 

“Ha! I know a great many things; but now, listen 
to me. Irene, you have learned one lesson, and I 
shall let you stay here a week to see if you remember 
in, 

“Oh, godmother!” cried Irene, “ May I not stay 
here always?” 

“No, Irene,” she replied, “I want my cottage for 
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other maidens who need to learn the lesson you 
have been taught. Besides, you have other things to 
learn, and must go home again. At the end of a week 
I shall send you to Dodoland, and see how you get 
on there. Now hold up your hand.” 


“NOW HOLD UP YOUR HAND,” 


Irene did as the fairy said, and her godmother 
placed a strange-looking golden ring on her finger. 
“This ring,” she said, “was given long ago to a 
prince called Prince Cherry. He was a very bad 
prince, and every time he did wrong the ring pricked 
him. If he had minded it, he would have been 
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happy; but he got cross at being pricked so often, 
and threw the ring away. Now, I want you to be 
wiser. Every time you are idle your finger will be 
pricked, but if you try your best, you will conquer, 
and when you can go for a whole week and not be 
pricked once, I shall know that you are quite cured, 
Now, good-bye once more. Mind you keep my 
cottage neat, and in a week’s time you will be home 
again. Farewell ;” and so saying the fairy vanished. 


CHAP TiRy Vid: 
HOME ONCE MORE. 


KrinG Dopo was sitting in his study. His books 
lay open before him, but he was not paying any 
attention to them. Truth to tell, Dodo was puzzled, 
for he could not make out what had become of Irene. 
How had she got out of the dark tower, and where 
had she gone? I think he was sad, too ; for, while 
he often had been angry with his daughter, still he 
loved her, and could not bear the thought of her 
being lost. 

Well, there he sat, his kindly old face puckered 
up into thoughtful wrinkles, and his thin, grey hair 
all tumbled back from his forehead, when the lord 
chamberlain came rushing in, so excited that he quite 
forgot to tap at the door. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he cried, “her 
royal highness has come back.” 

“What ?” shouted Dodo. 

“Princess Irene has come back, your Majesty,” 
he repeated, “and she is with her royal mother in 
her own—own chamber, and she is—she is iH 
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“Well, speak out! What is she?” demanded the 
king, impatiently. 

“She is actually putting her room tidy 

Dodo sank back in his chair, and stared at the 
chamberlain. 

“Putting her room tidy!” he said, in amazed 
tones. “Oh, she must be very ill!” 

Just at this moment Irene and the queen entered. 

“Good morning, your Majesty,” the princess said, 
dropping a low curtsey; then she ran up and gave 
him a good hug. “Oh, you dear old darling, how 
glad I am to see you!” 

Poor Dodo! He tried to look very severe, but 
failed entirely. 

“Where have you been, miss? and how dared you 
leave the dark tower?” he demanded. 

“T have been into Fairyland, your Majesty, and 
I have been learning to be industrious,” she replied. 
“Now I have come back to learn my lessons.” 

“Bless me!” cried the king, “this is the most 
astonishing thing I ever heard of! Whatho! Let 
all the bells in the city be set on fire; ring all the 
fireworks ; and send up some bonfires! Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the chamberlain; and 
“Hurrah!” shouted everybody else. ; 

“Now, Irene,” said the queen, when the excitement 
had ceased a little, “it is best to begin right if we are 
going to keep right, and so I think you had better 
go to your governess and do your lessons,” 
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Irene looked grave; she did not love lessons. 

“Won't it do presently?” she asked, when, oh! 
something pricked her finger sharply. She had 
forgotten the fairy ring. 

“What is the matter?” asked Dodo. 

“T had a pain in my finger, your Majesty,” she 
said hastily. “It is better now, so I will run and 
begin my lessons, and afterwards come and tidy your 
study.” 

And away she went; while the king, gazing after 
her, murmured— 

“Well, of all the wonderful, surprising, strange, 
extraordinary, remarkable, curious things, this is the 
most astounding!” 

' Now, you must not suppose that Irene found it 
all easy work. Many times she felt tempted to be 
idle, and many times her ring pricked her finger till 
she began to despair of ever going a whole week 
without feeling its sharp warning once. But she 
had made up her mind to try; and, remembering 
her experience in the fairy cottage, she just did one 
thing at a time as well as ever she could ; and it was 
wonderful what a great deal she managed to do, and 
how happily the hours flew by. Nor was it only 
lessons that occupied her time, for she had a way of 
running into the royal dairy and kitchen, and helping 
the maids ; and one day she actually made a dish of 
lovely biscuits for Dodo’s lunch, which so delighted 
him that he had one of them set in gold, and put in 
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a case in the royal museum. Another time, when 
one of the ladies-in-waiting cut her finger, and the 
Court physician was not to be found, it was Irene 
who bound up the wound. Then, when she set her 
mind to it, she found that she could learn very 
easily ; and so quickly did she get on, that very soon 
she was able to preside at an examination of the 
village school, and give away the prizes. Still better, 
she found time to make all manner of nice things to — 
take to the poor folk who were sick and infirm ; and 
so it came that throughout the length and breadth of 
Dodoland she was called “the good princess,” One 
thing troubled her sorely, namely, that all through 
the weeks and months since she had returned home, 
she had seen nothing of her fairy godmother, nor 
heard of Prince Diligentia; and though she would 
not have told any one her secret, yet Irene knew she 
had learned to love the prince dearly. The fairy ring 
pricked her finger but little now, though she had 
never gone a whole week without feeling its sharp 
warning once. As to Dodo and the queen, they had 
never been so happy in all their lives; and as Irene’s 
twenty-first birthday drew near, they set themselves 
to work to have the most splendid celebration pos- 
sible. Everybody was to have three days’ holiday ; 
all the city was to be decorated; all sorts of shows 
to be given to the people; and great displays of 
fireworks to be let off each night. 

It was the evening before her birthday, and the 
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princess sat at her window deep in thought. For 
the first time, a week had gone without her ring 
pricking her once, and she was feeling very peaceful 
and happy, when suddenly she saw her fairy god- 
mother standing before her. 

“Oh, godmother,” she cried in delight, “I am so 
glad to see you! What a long time you have stayed 
away! Have you come to be present at my 
party?” 

“My dear goddaughter,” replied the fairy, “that 
is the very reason I have come. You have learned 
your lesson bravely and well, and I am very pleased. 
Now tell me, Irene, are you not happier than you 
used to be?” 

“Oh yes, dear godmother! and I have you to 
thank. I should be quite happy, only. # 

“Only—ah ! yes—you think Prince Diligentia has 
forgotten you. But, look! has the red rose ever 
faded from your cheek ?” 

“No,” answered Irene, softly, as she looked in the 
mirror at the red spot on her face where Diligentia 
had kissed her long ago. 

“And the white rose you gave him?” demanded 
the fairy. 

“That faded long ago,” said Irene; “I have it 
still in my casket.” 


“Get it out, my dear,” her godmother requested. 
Irene rose and opened her pretty trinket-case ; 
but as she did so she gave a little cry of joy, for 
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there lay the rose as sweet and fresh as on the day it 
had been first picked. 

“Let that be the only blossom you wear to- 
morrow, Irene,” said her godmother. “And now it 
is time you went to sleep, for you must be up 
betimes; so good night, and happy dreams, my 
dear.” 

Irene put her white rose carefully away, and then, 
closing her window, lay down, and was soon sleeping 
peacefully, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WEDDING-BELLS. 


“ TRENE, darling, it is time to get up.” 

The princess opened her eyes to see the smiling 
face of her mother bending lovingly over her. 

“Many happy returns of the day, dear daughter. 
Hark how the bells are ringing their welcome to 
you!” 

“TI will be up at once, dear mother,” she said. 
“Oh, here is Marie to help me dress! Well, Marie, 
what am I to wear? I suppose I must do as you 
tell me?” 

“Please, your highness,” said the maid, “a strange 
little old lady, in a red cloak, said your dress was in 
here ; but I think she must have been silly.’ As she 
spoke, the maid held up a tiny parcel wrapped in 
silver tissue. 

“It is from my godmother,” cried Irene, cutting 
the string. “Oh, mother, mother, look! A dress of 
silver, a wreath, and a veil! Why, mother, it is a 
bride’s dress!” 

“Darling,” whispered the queen, “be sure your 
godmother has some wise motive in this.” 
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And so it came that Princess Irene, on her birth- 
day, wore a bridal dress, though there was no lover © 
to marry her. 

And what a day that was! All stupid Court 
forms were banished. The people and school-children 
brought presents, and were allowed to come right in 
and give them to their beloved princess, I really 
think that every one in the kingdom sent something, 
so that it was quite a puzzle to know what to do 
with them all. But best of everything to Irene, were 
the loving looks and happy faces of her father and 
mother. Many wondering looks were cast at Irene’s 
dress, but no one said anything ; indeed, so long as 
they had their princess, they were quite content to 
let her be dressed in any way she liked. 

Presently all the presents were given, and all the 
speeches made, and Dodo was just going to com- 
mand the sports to commence, when the queer little 
figure of Irene’s godmother was scen coming up the 
‘ great hall. 

“Oh,” groaned Dodo, “if there is not that dis- 
agreeable old woman who spoilt our last party! 
Somebody lock her up!” 

“No, no!” cried Irene. “It is my dear fairy 
godmother, to whom I owe so much.” 

“Oh, well, that alters things!” said the king. 
“OF course she is welcome, only please don’t have 
any more unpleasant surprises.” 

The fairy laughed. 
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“My surprises shall be nice ones, I promise you, 
King Dodo, First, I have to say that Prince Dili- 
gentia is on his way here, and will claim his bride.” 

“Oh, will he?” cried the king. “If you mean 
that fellow who was here before, he had better not 
appear in our court again.” 

“Will you not hear what Irene has to say?” 
asked the fairy. 

“ Certainly ; of course,” assented the king. “Irene, 
what have you to say, my dear?” 

The princess looked up at him, a great happiness 
in her face. 

“Bid him come,” she said gently. And, lo! even 
as she spoke, Prince Diligentia stood there. 

“ Sweet Irene,” he said, taking her hand, “ will you 
give me my rose ?” 

Then Irene, in sight of them all, took the white 
rose from her hair and fastened it on his breast. 
“My prince,” she said, softly but clearly, “here is the 
rose I gave thee, and here the rose thou gavest me ;” 
and, bending forward, she kissed him gently. 

“Oh, hurrah! bravo! encore!” Everybody 
laughed and clapped and cried, and laughed again.. 
So there was to be a wedding, after all, The reason 
of Irene’s dress was explained. And a wedding 
there was—such a wedding as never before took 
place in Dodoland, and never will take place again ; 
and, while the bells rang and the cannon thundered, 
Irene became Queen of the Happy Isles. Then a 
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host of fairy workmen appeared, and built a magic 
bridge between the two kingdoms ; and never since 
the world began were people so happy, or realms so 
prosperous, as these were under the reign of Dili- 
gentia and the good Queen Irene. 


IRENE TOOK THE WHITE ROSE FROM HER HAIR, 


Well, that is the end of the tale, except that, when 
the rainbow is seen in the sky, old folk point and 


say it is the fairy bridge between Dodoland and the 
Happy Isles. 


THE MAGIC PEARL 


CHAPTER I. 
THE KELPIE KINGDOM. 


THE Magic Pearl was kept in the purple mussel- 
shell, and the purple mussel-shell was kept in the 
coral cave, and the coral cave was at the bottom of 
the deep, deep sea, in the kingdom ruled over by 
Spinyback, the Kelpie King, and Finny Fin his wife. 

Some parts of the ocean realm are governed by 
the dear little water-nymphs—lovely places, with 
floors of the finest silver sand, gardens of waving 
seaweed, red, green, golden, and brown; long wind- 
ing paths and cool, glittering grottoes, where 
mermaids sit and sing as they comb their flowing 
tresses; but the Kelpie kingdom was nothing like 
that. Its floors were made of hard, pointed rocks, 
upon which the K Ipies used to drag the poor 
fishermen’s boats; its gardens were thick tangled 
masses of the coarsest seaweed, rank and slimy, and 
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its caverns dark and gloomy, where great sea-spiders 
and hideous scaly monsters lay in wait for any 
unfortunate victims they might capture. No, the 
Kelpie kingdom was certainly not a mice place, and 
the Kelpies were certainly not zzce people either ; 
and the only spot in all the realm that could by any 
means be called pretty was the coral cave where the 
purple mussel-shell was kept, for this was the palace 
of the Kelpie King. Over in the water-nymphs’ 
country there were plenty of caves like it—indeed, 
they were quite common, but this was the only one 
in Spinyback’s realm, and so he had chosen it for 
his home, and here he, his wife, and Prince Greengills, 
their son, might always be found when they were 
nowhere else. 

They were not a very nice family to look at; not 
exactly what you would call good looking. Spiny- 
back was about as long as a piece of stick, and he 
had a head as big as a lump of chalk; his mouth 
- was as wide as his face, and full of sharp, cruel teeth ; 
his great fishy eyes goggled and stared in a very 
unpleasant kind of way, and his colour was, bottle- 
green blue. He had three legs and four arms, and 
growing out of his back, a row of long, sharp spines. 
His feet and hands were armed with long claws, and, 
like all the Kelpies, the fingers and toes were joined 
by thick webs, just as a frog’s or duck’s foot is. 

Finny Fin was quite as ugly as her husband, only 
her colour was muddy brown; she had no spines 
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down her back, but instead, great sweeping fins spread 
out wherever they possibly could ; indeed, there were 
so many that she looked all fins and no body as she 
swam through her kingdom. 
Greengills was their only child, and if it had been 
possible I am sure they would have spoilt him ; only 
they could not, because he was spoilt already. He 
was the ugliest, nastiest, horridest, greediest, 
wickedest, and every other “est” creature that there 
ever was, and cared for nobody or nothing but 
himself. His: parents doted upon him, and he 
jumped on them, but though he hurt them very 
much, they only put it down to his fun. They were 
frightened to do anything else, for fear of putting 
him out of temper, for then they knew they would 
get no peace for a week, and even Kelpies don’t 
like that, you know. 
Well, it happened one fine day that this ill- 
tempered Greengills was more ill-tempered than 
usual ; in fact, he was in a terrible rage, because, for 
the first time in his life, he had been refused some- 
thing that he wanted. He had been playing all the 
morning—at least, doing what he called play, though 
f don’t think it was very nice myself. He had made 
the dog-fish worry the cat-fish, and then tied great 
stones on the dog-fishes’ tails, He had'tormented the 
puppy-fish and kitten-fish, too. Eh? What! you 
never heard of puppy-fish and kitten-fish? Why, if 
little dogs are puppies, and little cats kittens, then, 
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of course, little dog-fish must be puppy-fish, and 
little cat-fish must be kitten-fish—that’s quite plain, 
Iam sure. Well, then he pulled the claws off the 
crabs and lobsters, and set all the shrimps and 
prawns fighting ; he dragged the fishermen’s nets to 
pieces, and pulled all the anchors out of the sand. 
Presently, however, he got tired of these things, and 
came grumbling and growling to his mother. 

“What is the matter with my darling popsy- 
wopsy ?” asked Finny Fin. 

“Want something to do,” he replied. 

“Dear me! What would you like, duckie?” said 
his mother. 

But Greengills did not know. He mumbled and 
fidgeted, and at last, as an idea struck him, he cried 
out, “I know. Let me have the magic pearl to 
play with.” 

Finny Fin looked dismayed, and well she might; for 
the magic pearl contained the power of the Kelpies, 
and if it was lost, their kingdom would be ended ; 
and Greengills was so terribly careless—almost as 
much so as some boys and girls whom I know. 

“Oh, you cannot have the magic pearl,” she said ; 
and her son set up sucha roar that all the Kelpies 
clapped their fingers to their ears, and Spinyback 
came running in in alarm. 

“Whatever is the matter with our son?” he cried. 

“Boo, hoo, hoo!” roared Greengills louder than 
ever, while Finny Fin wrung her hands in dismay. 
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“Oh dear! oh dear!” she wailed. “Pray don’t 
be so naughty. He wants to have the magic pearl 
to play with.” 

“The magic pearl!” shouted her husband, “The 
magic pearl!—then he can’t have it. You just be 
quiet, or I will—yes, I really will give you a real 
slap—so there, now.” 

Spinyback looked very fierce as he spoke, and 
Finny Fin stared open-mouthed in astonishment, 
while Prince Greengills stopped in the very middle 
of a yell in-utter bewilderment. His father had 
threatened to spank him! It was the second surprise 
that day, and he could not stand it. With one roar, 
more terrific, more prolonged than ever, he rushed 
out of the palace up to the surface of the water, 
making the waves foam and tumble as he kicked and 
struggled in his anger. 

After awhile he got tired and lay floating sullenly, 
when, close by, seated on a coral rock, he espied 
a beautiful little peri looking at him in curious 
wonder. 

“Well, who are you staring at?” he snarled. 

The peri edged away with a frightened gesture ; 
she was such a dear little thing, with long golden 
tresses that fell like spun glass down to her very 
feet. She was dressed in filmy gauze like floating 
gossamer, that gleamed with the beautiful colours of 
the rainbow, and was spangled all over with golden 
stars, 
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“What do you mean by staring at me?” again 
demanded Greengills, after a moment’s silence. 

“I was looking at you,” said the peri, gently. 
“You seem very angry.” 

“T suppose I can be angry if I like,” snarled 
Greengills. 

“But you do not like being angry, surely?” she 
replied, with a smile. 

“Don’t you laugh at me,” bellowed Greengills. 

“J beg your pardon.” 

“Well, don’t you do it again, that’s all,” he said; 
adding, “Who are you?” 

“T am Princess Sunray, the daughter of the Golden 
Light King,” answered the peri, “Please, what is 
your name?” 

“Greengills,” he grunted; “I am the Kelpie 
Prince.” 

“What!” cried Sunray. “A wicked Kelpie!” 

“Hoo! Who are you calling names?” Greengills 
got into a rage very easily. “Who are you calling 
names? Here—stop! I want you! Where are you 
going?” he shouted, as the peri spread her pretty little 
wings and rose into the air. “Don’t go; I want you 
to come and play with me. Come and play, I say.” 

“Oh no, no!” she replied. “TI really could not 
play with a Kelpie.” And off she flew, leaving the 
angry Greengills by himself, to return to his home 
in a worse temper than ever. 

“Oh dear!” sighed his mother, when she saw 
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him. “Iwas in hopes he would have bcen better, 
and forgotten all about the pearl.” 

“Don’t want your nasty old pearl,” he snarled 
spitefully, 

“Then what do you want?” shouted his father, 
furiously. 

“T want Sunray to play with.” 

“Sunray!” repeated Spinyback. “What, the 
Golden Light King’s daughter ?” 

“Yes,” cried Greengills, “that’s her. I saw her 
on the coral rock, and she called me a horrid Kelpie.” 

“Impudent creature!” remarked his mother, 
“What do you want her for, my darling?” 

“T want to cut all her hair off, and stick her full 
of sea-urchins’ spines, so that she looks like one of 
us,” he replied ; and his mother said, “ Little dear !” 

“Hum!” mused Spinyback. “I hate that stuck- 
up Golden Light. It would not be half bad fun to 
do it, and then we would claim his kingdom. Look 
here, Greengills, you be a good boy, and don’t worry 
your mother, and I'll see what I can do, You shall 
marry her, and be heir of Golden Light Land.” — 

“Hurrah!” shouted Greengills, And then he ran 
out and began teasing the puppy and kitten-fish 
again ; while Spinyback called Goggle-eyes the shark, 
and gave strict orders for the Kelpie soldiers to 
watch the coral rock, and let him know when Sunray 
came there again, 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE LAND OF GOLDEN LIGHT. 


WHEN Sunray left the ugly Kelpie Prince, she flew 
home, half frightened, half amused ; and what a beau- 
tiful home it was! Where was it, do youask? Far, 
far away in the west, just where the sky bends down to 
kiss the earth. Can we get to it? No, I am afraid 
not, but we can see where it is. If you go and stand 
in the summer evening and watch the great sun, you 
will see him journeying to the peri’s home, for that is 
where he rests ; and as he nears it you will see the 
light glowing and quivering, while all around, the 
clouds are painted golden, crimson, purple, and pink ; 
then you will see where the land of Golden Light 
begins, And where doesitend? Right over the other 
side in the east; and if you get up very early in the 
morning, you can see the sun coming out of the gates 
to begin his day’s work, and give light and warmth to 
land and sea. All the streets and the houses in this 
land are built of gold, and all the trees have golden- 
brown leaves, and I fave been told, though I am not 
quite sure about its being true, that all the apples are 
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golden knobs ; certainly all the fish are gold fish, and 
the fields are full of marigolds. Well, home ran 
Sunray into her father’s palace, and there sat the 
king on his beautiful throne. 

“Where have you been this bright morning, my 
daughter?” he said, smiling lovingly at her; and she 
replied— 

“Oh, your Majesty, I have been to my coral rock 
to hear the waves sing, and I have had such a funny 
adventure.” 

“An adventure, Sunray! And pray what was it ?” 

Sunray nestled down on a little stool at his feet, 
and leaning her head upon the king’s knee, began— 

“You must know, dear father, that while I sat on 
the coral rock suddenly the waves grew very rough, 
and I saw floating, there among them, the strangest, 
ugliest creature I have ever beheld.” 

“Ah!” cried the king. “Who was it?” 

“TI could not think, but he seemed very cross, and 
spoke very roughly; he asked me my name, and 
when I told him, he said he was Prince Greengills,” 

“Greengills!” repeated the king, “My daughter, 
I am afraid you must not go to your coral rock any 
more, Greengills is the Kelpie Prince, and Kelpies 
are, as you know, our enemies. _ This Greengills is a 
cruel, cunning fellow, and if any mischance should 
befall you, what should I do?” 

Sunray laughed merrily. 

“Do not fear, dear father,” she said. “The Kelpie 
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wanted me to come into the water and play with him, 
but I was not to be caught like that; besides, you 
know I can fly, and he cannot, so that it would be 
quite impossible for him to catch me.” 

The king shook his head. 

“J would not trust him. No, Sunray ; it will be 
better if you stop away from the coral rock 
altogether.” 

At this Sunray looked terribly disappointed, for 
she loved to sit and hear the waves sing as they 
flashed in the sunlight; but her father was firm. 

“Better far to lose a pleasure than to lose your 
liberty, and if once the Kelpies took you prisoner, I 
should have little hope of getting you back again. 
But come, it is time you went for your ride; and see! 
here comes your carriage.” 

A tiny golden coach, drawn by twenty-four little 
butterflies, drew up at the palace door, and at the 
same moment a fairy warrior rode up upon a dragon- 
fly, and, dismounting, entered the palace, bowing low 
to the king and his daughter. 

Princess Sunray blushed as she returned his bow, 
for this was Prince Amethyst, the bravest and noblest 
of all the fairy princes, and her own true lover. 

« Ah, prince!” said the king, “so you have come to 
escort your lady-love. She is not very pleased with 
me, for I have forbidden her to visit the coral rock, 
But there! she can tell you all about it, and I am 
sure you will say I am right.” 
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“Your Majesty’s wisdom is beyond dispute,” replied 
the prince; but Sunray pouted and looked rather 
cross—that is, as cross as a peri can look. 

“Ah, Sunray does not think so,” the king said. 
“But come, her carriage is ready, so you can talk as 
you go,” 

Then the peri stepped into her coach, the butterflies 
spread out their wings, Prince Amethyst sprang upon 
his steed, and away they all went; while the soldiers 
presented arms, and the band played the Royal March. 

“Sweet Sunray, why are you so silent?” inquired 
Prince Amethyst, as he rode beside the peri. 

Sunray pouted more than ever. 

“I think it was very unkind of you to agree with 
my father. Just as if I could take any harm on my 
coral rock,” 

“Dear one, be sure your father is wise; he knows 
how crafty and cruel the Kelpies are, and it is our 
love for you that for the time deprives you of this 
pleasure.” 

“But I will not be deprived of my pleasure,” cried 
Sunray, angrily. “Surely I can take care of myself, 
and I have never seen the slightest sign of danger, 
though I have been to the coral rock every day. As 
for you, I think you have been very unkind indeed, 
and I don’t love you a bit.” Sunray spoke in angry, 
tearful tones, and then relapsed into sulky silence, 
which she maintained till they arrived home again, 
Fairies can get ill-tempered, you know. 


CHAPTER III. 
DISOBEDIENCE PUNISHED. 


IT was a lovely day ; the waves danced and sparkled 
in the sunlight, as they broke with musical tinkling 
upon the coral rock, where foolish, disobedient Sunray 
sat singing softly to herself, and watching the snowy 
gulls as they wheeled round and round overhead. 
She had stolen away from her father’s palace, under 
pretence of gathering golden lilies ; but as soon as 
she was safely out of sight she paused, and, throwing 
the beautiful blossoms carelessly aside, had spread 
her pretty wings and hastened away to her beloved 
sea-throne. 

- There she sat, trying to excuse her conduct, and to 
persuade herself that she felt quite happy ; and yet, 
somehow, the sunlight was not so bright and warm, 
the sea seemed darker and more angry, and the wind 
blew cold and chill, for disobedience and naughtiness 
are like green spectacles, and take all the colour and 
happiness out of life’s most beautiful treasures. Ah! 
she thought herself quite safe, but alas, she little 
knew that beneath those waves the cruel Goggle-eyes 
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was watching her, and that he had sent the pilot fish 
to tell the Kelpie King that Sunray was again upon 
the rock. 

“ How stupid to think there is any danger in my 
coming here!” she laughed. “Why, there is not a 
creature here, except the gulls. As for that ugly 
Kelpie, I do not believe he will ever come again, and 
even if he does I could easily fly away.” 

Meanwhile the pilot fish had delivered his message, 
and Spinyback grinned wickedly when he heard the 
news. 

“Where is Snaky Arms, the octopus?” he 
demanded. 

“Here I am!” snarled a terrible eight-armed 
monster, crawling up. 

“That's right! Just you go to the coral rock, and 
climb up as close as you can to Sunray without being 
seen, and the minute she is near you, seize her and 
bring her to me.” 

The octopus turned in obedience to the Kelpie’s 
command, and crawled away. 

“Now,” said the king, “bring me those anemones 
we stole from the mermaid’s country, only first put 
out their eyes and cut their tongues off, or nS might 
warn the peri.” 

This cruel order was obeyed, and the poor tortured 
sea-flowers brought to the wicked Spinyback. 

“That will do!” he cried. “Now we will soon 
have Sunray ;” and, followed by a crowd of his 
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subjects, he hastened to the spot where his victim 
sat, of course taking care to keep out of sight. Then 
he took the anemones and threw them upward to the 
surface of the water, where the poor things floated, 
and feeling, though they could not see, the warm sun- 
shine, they unfolded their delicate, many-coloured 
tentacles. 

Sunray saw their beautiful forms rise slowly, and 
gave a little cry of wonder and delight. 

“What beautiful creatures!” she said, rising and 
bending down to obtain a better view of them. 

“Take care, take care!” screamed the seagulls; 
but Sunray heeded not. 

“They must be sea-flowers from the mermaids’ 
garden,” she thought. “Oh, I wish I could get 
one!” 

She leaned right over the edge of the rock, and 
plunged one beautiful little arm into the water. 

“Take care! Take care! Come away!” cried the 
| gulls, so wildly that Sunray started back. Alas! it 
was too late. Six great curling, snake-like arms 
suddenly shot up and entwined her body; then a 
great hissing, curling wave swept over the rock, 
stifling her scream of terror, and poor Sunray heard 
the cold water thundering in her ears, as she was 
dragged, blinded and choking, down, down, into the 
Kelpie King’s domain. 

“We've got her! Finnyfin! Finnyfin! Here she 
is! D’ve caught Sunray!” shouted Spinyback, in 
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delight, as he carried the unhappy peri into the coral 
cave. Attracted by his triumphant cries, his wife 
hurried in and stared hard at their captive, who sank 
terrified and trembling upon the ground. 
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“Ho! so dhs is the creature,’ she said. “Well, 
I must say I don’t know what Greengills could see in 
her; she has not any beauty to boast of.” 
- “Oh, never mind that,” replied her husband. “If 
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the dear boy wants her, what does it matter to us 
whether she is good looking or not? She is to be 
his plaything, and if she keeps him quiet and good- 
tempered for an hour or two, it will be something, at 
any rate.” 

“So it will,” assented Finnyfin, ‘“ Here, Greengills, 
my sweet little treasure, your dear kind papa has got 
the peri for you.” 

Greengills had been amusing himself by tying the 
conger eels into double knots, but as he heard his 
mother’s words, he rushed into the coral cave, uttering 
loud cries of delight. 

“Where is she? Where is she? Oh, let me pinch 
her!” and he seized the little white arms, nipping 
them so cruelly that Sunray screamed in agony, at 
which both Spinyback and Finnyfin laughed loudly. 

“Ho, ho! Don’t I wish that old Golden Light 
King could hear her!” shouted the Kelpie. 

“Do it again, my boy—make her squeal.” 

“Mercy, mercy! oh, please do not hurt me!” wailed 
Sunray, piteously. 

“Oh, listen to her—isn’t it awfully funny? Ho! 
ho! Oh dear me!” and the hideous Spinyback fairly 
shook with laughter, while the peri screamed in terror 
and pain as Greengills furiously scratched, bit, and 
pinched her. 

“Now we have got to make her beautiful,” he said, 
at length. “I tell you what we will do—we must 
pull off her wings, and stick her all over with pieces 
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of rough shell, to make scales; then we must peel the 
skin back from her fingers and toes and sew it in 
the middle to make decent webs ; cut off all that ugly 
yellow hair, and stick some fins in her back—that will 
make her look something like us.” 

“Well, and what then?” laughed Finnyfin. 

“Oh, then I'll beat her and make her squeak, 
and if she is very good perhaps I'll marry her. At 
any rate, I'll eat her when I am tired of her,” replied 
Greengills, and at these dreadful words poor Sunray 
swooned right away. 

“Dear, dear!” cried Spinyback, in a vexed voice, 
“T believe the tiresome creature is going to die and 
deprive our son of all his pleasure ; and after giving 
me such a lot of trouble to catch her! What an 
ungrateful thing she is, to be sure!” 

At these words Greengills started boohooing again. 

“There, there! pray don’t begin that terrible 
noise,” cried his mother, in trepidation. “You run 
away and play, and I'll look after Sunray—Ugh! 
what a name !—You must let her alone for a while, 
and she will soon come round. It’s the sudden 
change from that horrible air she used to breathe to 
our salt water. She will be all right soon;” and, 
picking up the peri, Finnyfin carried her off and 
locked her safely in a dark grotto, leaving a huge 
lobster on guard outside. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PRINCE AMETHYST TO THE RESCUE, 


THE Golden Light King sat surrounded by his, 
courtiers, a cloud of grave anxiety upon his brow. 
Well might he feel troubled, for his daughter, the 
beautiful Sunray, was missing. They had sought 
her in the garden whither she had gone to pick 
golden lilies, but they found no trace of her, only the 
fair blossoms lying withered and parched where she 
had carelessly thrown them, 

They had sought her in her chamber, but she was 
not there. She had not gone riding, for her butterfly 
coach was in its place. She was lost, it was very 
clear. And so, up and down the length of the land, 
fairy couriers had searched and searched in vain. 

Very grave indeed looked the monarch when at 
last Prince Amethyst himself, weary and _ sad, 
communicated the tidings of failure. 

“There is but one spot where we may look,” said 
the prince, in troubled tones, “and that is the coral 
rock.” : 

The king shook his head, 
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“T cannot think she would have gone there after I 
so strongly forbade it. Sunray has always been 
obedient and dutiful.” 

“ Alas, Sire,” returned the prince, “I would not 
wish to doubt her love for you, but she MUST be 
somewhere, and that is the only spot unsearched. 
Who can tell what evil arts may have been employed 
to lure her there? Pray let me go and search.” 

“So be it, then,” the king replied, and the prince 
started at once. 

But the princess was not there: only two white 
gulls wheeled round and round her favourite seat, 
uttering shrill cries, as if in distress. The prince was 
on the point of turning away when his eye lighted 
upon an object lying at his feet, the sight of which 
caused him to spring forward towards it. It was 
one of the golden lilies. Sunray had been there, 
then; but where was she now? He looked down 
into the dark water. Was it possible that the cruel 
Kelpies could have caught her? The thought was 
terrible, and, filled with fear, he stood irresolute, not 
knowing what to do for the best, when the two gulls 
swept with outstretched pinions towards him and 
cried out— 


“Alas! alack! Alack-a-day ! 
Woe, oh woe ! for poor Sunray, 
Kelpies hold her in their power. 
Well-a-day, and woe the hour, 
They have stolen her away. 
Alas! alack! Alack-a-day !” 
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Amethyst groaned as he heard these words. 

“Is it true?” he cried; and the gulls answered, 
“Alas! alas! itis true.” 

Like the wind did the prince race home to tell the 
sad tidings to the king. 

“Oh! your Majesty, your Majesty, Sunray has 
been to the coral rock, and the seagulls say the 
Kelpies have stolen her.” 

Up started the king. 

“Quick, call out my guards! You, Amethyst, 
follow with the main body of the army. Ho there! 
my weapons and armour.” 

Just at this moment a grave-looking sprite with 
silver hair and beard strode into the palace. 

“Hold, your Majesty!” he said calmly. “What 
you think to do will be useless,” 

The king paused in the act of putting on his 
helmet, for this was Sophiastes, the fairy wizard. 

“What do you advise, then, good Sophiastes?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

“To lead your army into the Kelpie kingdom 
would be to court defeat,” replied the wizard. “Your 
subjects, unused to the water, blinded by the gloom, 
and bewildered among the winding caverns, would 
fall an easy prey to your foes. No, good king; that 
which cannot be done by force must be achieved by 
guile, Where numbers would fall one alone can 
succeed,” : 

“One aione!” cried the king, in surprise. 
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“Yes, even so,” replied Sophiastes, calmly. “He 
can go unobserved among the shadows, and find out 
where your daughter is.” 

“ But she may be killed,” groaned the king. 
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THIS WAS SOPHIASTES, THE FAIRY WIZARD. 


“No, they will not harm her yet ; but they would 
if your army went, for then in rage and spite they 
would destroy her. Yet—listen: it will be quite 
possible for one to free Sunray where many would 
fail.” 
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“Then I will go myself,” cried the king. 

But Sophiastes shook his head. 

“Not so; you, as the king of this realm, have 
duties to perform to all your subjects, and may not 
leave them and peril your own life. Besides, it will 
need younger limbs than yours or mine, your Majesty.” 

“Oh, Sire,” cried Amethyst, springing forward and 
throwing himself at the king’s feet, “let me go! I 
will gladly adventure life and limb, and will either 
bring back Sunray safely, or perish in the attempt.” 

“Yes,” interposed the wizard. “Let Amethyst 
go, for his heart is already with the princess, to guide 
him to his quest. Let him go,” 

“So be it,” said the king, raising the kneeling fay 
from the ground. “Since I must tarry, none more 
fitting to gothan you. Farewell, and success attend 
you.” 

“Stay! stay!” cried Sophiastes, as the prince was 
rushing off. “How headstrong young bloodis! You 
will have to be more steady if you are going to be 
successful, young sir. Listentome. As soon as you 
have found out where Sunray is, try and make your 
way to the coral cave, where in one corner you will 
see a gigantic purple mussel. If you can force open 
his shell, you will find inside the magic pearl, which 
holds the fate of the Kelpie kingdom. Should you 
succeed in gaining this, cut it open with your sword 
and set free the Fairy of the Pearl ; she is a relative 
of yours, being one of the jewel fays, and she has 
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been kept a prisoner there for many a long day. 
Once she is free, your work will be easy, for all the 
water-nymphs and naiads will come to your aid, with 
the mermen and Tritons, and they will soon con- 
quer your foes, Of course, if Sunray is in great 
danger you must try to free her without waiting for 
the pearl, but if you can do it, it will be best to follow 
my directions. Now be off.” 

Amethyst thanked the wizard for his advice, and, 
hurrying home, donned his mail, armed himself with 
sword, mace, and dagger, and taking his good shield, 
upon his arm, he set off, determined to free Sunray or 
punish her cruel captors should they have harmed her, 

Cautiously he climbed down the side of the coral 
rock and peered into the water, for he did not want 
any of the watching fishes to see him enter their 
kingdom ; but he need not have troubled himself had 
he only known, for all the fishes were busy holding an 
indignation meeting upon their own account. 

Then he lowered himself into the sea, and, clamber- 
ing down the rock, soon arrived at the bottom, and 
cautiously looked round in every direction. In front 
of him rose a great arched rock of frowning. granite 
overhung with seaweed. Stealthily he crept up and 
peered into the cavern beyond, from which came the 
sound of many voices, and there he saw the strangest 
sight his eyes had ever beheld: nothing less than all 
the salt sea fishes holding a great meeting all to 
themselves, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FISHES’ MEETING. 


FAR beneath the ocean waves that ever roll and heave, 

All the fishes helda meeting just their feelings torelieve, 

For they one and all considered that the cruel Kelpie 
King 

Had done a very foolish deed in taking Sunray in; 

And they feared the Golden Light King might a visit 
to them pay 

And express his indignation in a most emphatic way. 

The Whale was chosen chairman by unanimous 
consent. : 

On his right the Shark supported him, on thoughts of 
business bent, 

And on his left the Sword-fish sat with manner most 

sedate, 

And for the chairman’s opening speech the anxious 
fishes wait. 

Then spake the Whale in wailing tones: “My 
friends, it is a shame 

That Spinyback has Sunray brought into our fair 
domain ; 

I’m sure you all agree with me, she is too sweet by far 

To be that ugly Greengill’s wife.” The rest cried, 
“So she are!” 
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oT hope you will not deem me vain; my words 
misunderstand. 

I really feel more qualified to seek the Peri’s hand. 

For none than she is sweeter, 

It would be hard to beat her 

Here beneath the sea.” 

Cried the Cod, “I’d like to meet her.” 

Said the Shark, “I'd like to eat her.” 

And the rest said, “So should we.” ' 

Then spake the noble Whitebait, and to the Whale 
he said, . 

“You'd better, Mr. Chairman, put those thoughts out 
of your head, 

Your size nor sighs shall move me; Sunray my love 
shall be, 

So swallow down your pride, Sir Whale, or I will 
swallow thee. 

Nay, blubber not; I mean it, and to keep my word’s 
my rule, 

So, Mr. Whale, take my advice, and go back to your 
school.” 

The Whale did mutter “ Blow it,” and the Shark got 
up to say, 

“The Whitebait really should not talk in that 
aggressive way.” 

HE, too, thought Sunray very nice; with her he’d 
like to fly, 

Whereat the Oyster stroked his beard, and murmured, 
“So should I.” 
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Cried the Winkle boldly, “For you all I do not care 
a pin ;” 

Said Octopus, “ I’ve open arms just to embrace her in.” 

The Swordfish said, “ There is one point I feel I’d 
like to press ;” 

“Now, by my teeth,” the Sawfish cried, “thou dost 
me sore distress.” . 

Then sighed the Sole, “She's my soul’s love. From 
her I’ll never part.” 

Loud laughed the Eel, “You are a flat; I'll twine 
around her heart.” 

The Plaice remarked, “I spot a row; this is no place 
for me.” 

The Starfish cried out, “Oh, my stars! Is this 
society 

Of fishes met to bandy words, or to devise a plan 

Of setting Sunray free again?” Quoth Lobster, “If 
you can.” 

“TI boil with anger,” cried the Shrimp; said Cod, 

“None of your sauce.” 

The meeting then grew personal, and so broke up, of 
course, 

Each fish departing by himself to seek in his own way 

The method that he thought most wise to free the 
fair Sunray. 

For each one sought to meet her, 

Declaring none was sweeter, 

The Shark said, “I could eat her.” 

And the rest said, “So could we.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AMETHYST FINDS SUNRAY. 


AFTER the meeting of fishes was dispersed, Prince 
Amethyst crept through into the cavern. 

“Well,” he laughed, “it seems to me Spinyback’s 
subjects are rather dissatisfied. If I could only get 
them to rebel, it would make things pretty easy; 
but I fear it is no good waiting for such a thing 
as that, since poor Sunray may be in danger, I 
wonder whereabouts they have taken her? This 
place is bewildering with its turnings and twistings.” 

He drew his sword and went forward cautiously, 
when suddenly out of a heap of seaweed shot eight 
long snake-like arms, that curled and wreathed. round 
him in every direction ; and there he saw the horrid 
squat body and dull eyes of the octopus, 

“Ha! I have caught you,” it hissed, snapping its 
parrot-like beak fiercely ; “I have caught you.” 

“Then you've caught a Tartar,” laughed Amethyst, 
plunging his sword right up to the hilt in the 
monster's slimy body. 

The arms relaxed their hold, churned the water 
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for one moment, and then fell limp. The octopus 
was dead. 

“Ha!-one enemy the less, 
as he continued his journey, ever on the look-out 
for hidden foes. 

Presently, however, he stopped short in surprise, 
for his ears were assailed with the most hideous outcry 
he had ever heard—yells, bellowings, screams, shouts. 

“Whatever can it be?” he thought, turning in 
the direction of the sound.- His wonder was soon 
appeased, for there, beneath him, was the coral cave, 
and, looking down, he beheld Greengills kicking and 
screaming in a furious passion, while Finnyfin and 


thought the prince, 


Spinyback strove in vain to soothe him. 

“T will—lI tell you I WILL!” he shouted. “Sun- 
ray belongs to me, and I will have her to play with.” 

“Oh, pray don’t, my love!” wailed Finnyfin, 
while Spinyback started walking up and down in 
a rage until, as at last a louder yell came than usual, 
he stopped in front of his son. “You shall NoT— 
so there! Sunray has not got over the shock of 
being brought here, and if you torment her any 
more, she will die.” 

“T don’t care,” screamed Greengills. 

“Well, I don’t in one way, but I do in another; 
for should her father come here, we shall want her, 
that we may have a hold upon him. No; you 
cannot have Sunray till we learn whether the Golden 
Light King is coming.” 
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“T will!” again screamed Greengills. 

“We shall see. Ho, there, Crustyclaws !” 

_“T am here,” cried a huge lobster, crawling up. 
“What do you want with me?” 

“You are to guard the cave where Sunray is, and 
see that Greengills does not go in,’ commanded 
the Kelpie King. 

“TI obey,” replied the lobster, snapping his nippers 
as he crawled off. 

“Bravo!” chuckled Amethyst, “the Kelpie has 
provided me with a guide;” and he made his way 
along the top of the rock, keeping his eye on the 
lobster below till it paused’ in front of a gloomy 
cavern, and, lying down, stretched his long et in 
every direction. _ 

Amethyst’s heart beat Mie This’ was the place, 
then. He was preparing to boldly descend and give 
battle to the lobster, when his eye caught a huge 
rift in the rock he stood upon. 

“Surely that will lead into her prison,” he thought, 
and lowered himself into the chasm, climbing down 
by aid of the clustering weeds till he reached the 
floor below, and there in the gloom he saw the poor 
little peri lying huddled and faint. 

“Poor little Sunray!” he whispered, kneeling 
down beside her. “Take courage, my sweet; ’tis 
I, your own true love, come to free you.” 

Oh, how glad the fairy was! She clung to her 
brave champion, now sobbing with joy, now trem- 
bling with fear. 
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“Oh, Amethyst! what trouble my wicked dis- 
obedience and self-will have brought! And now 
you are in danger, too. Fly, my own love; save 
yourself, and leave me to the fate I deserve.” 

“Fly, Sunray! I, a fairy knight! .Why, sweet- 
heart, I have come here on purpose to rescue you, 
and would face foes ten times more fierce than these 
miserable Kelpies. Do not fear, dear Sunray ; 
nothing shall harm ycu now.” 

Just then there arose a terrible uproar outside. 

“Twill! I will goin!” 

“Oh, it is that terrible Greengills!” “ahis wailed, 
in dismay. 

“Hush, dear! Have no fear. Let us peep out 
and see what is going on,” whispered Amethyst. 

He put his left arm round her waist, and, holding 
his good sword ready, stole to the entrance and 
looked out. 

There, erect on his armoured legs, snapping his 
mighty claws, and rolling his protruding eyes, stood 

the lobster, defiantly facing Greengills, 

“You try to come in, and I'll pinch your nose 
off,” said Crustyclaws. 

-“ Stand out of my way,” retorted Greengills ; and 
then began a terrible struggle. The Kelpie yelled, 
the lobster spit. Now it seized Greengills, and 
pinched him till he screamed in pain; then, in turn, 
it writhed and twisted as the Kelpie tore out one 
long feeler bodily. But at last Greengills, freeing 

N 
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himself from Crustyclaws’ grip, seized a huge rock 
and brought it down smash upon his antagonist’s 
tail, pinning the lobster to the ground; then, with 
a-second stone, he pounded away upon ‘his shell 
till he split and mangled it. 


THEN BEGAN A TERRIBLE STRUGGLE, 


“There! that will teach you. Now you can lie 
there till I send the crab to eat you.” 

Saying this, Greengills rushed into the cavern, 
only to start back in dismay as he found the point 
of Amethyst’s sword scratching his ugly nose. 

“ Hoo—hoo! Who are you? Get out!” shouted 


the Kelpie. “Ow! Y 
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The last “ow” was caused by Amethyst gently 
prodding him in the stomach. 

“You rascal! I'll teach you to hurt my little 
Sunray,” he said sternly. 

“Oh, I’m dead!” yelled Greengills, 

“No, you are not; but you soon will be,” retorted 
the fairy. “Would you like to fight?” 

“No; I never fight—it’s wicked,” bellowed the 
ugly fellow. “Give me Sunray ;” and as he spoke 
he made a fierce grab at the peri, only to utter a 
dismal screech, for that shining sword came down 
like a flash, and off dropped one of Greengill’s arms. 

Then he did yell, and, turning, rushed blindly 
out ; but he forgot Crustyclaws, and fell sprawling 
right over him, 

Snip snap went the lobster’s claws; for though 
his tail was held and his shell was cracked, his 
nippers were all right. 

Snip snap they went, and then Greengills yelled 
no more, for Crustyclaws tore him in pieces, and 
ate him up there and then. 

“Hum!” he growled, when he had finished, 
“He’s done. There was not much of him, consider- 
ing the noise he made. I hope he won’t disagree 
with me, It’s rather rash eating heavy suppers, 
though.” Then, as Amethyst led Sunray out of 
the cave, he said, after giving them a prolonged 
stare, “I say, have you got any more of those to 
give away?” 
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“Not at present,” laughed the fairy knight; “but 
I can find you some soon.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” remarked the lobster. “Who 
will they be?” 

“Well, what do you say. to Spinyback and 
Finnyfin ?” 

“Hum, not bad; may as well have the whole 
family. But, I say, you are letting Sunray go.” 

“ That’s what I came for,” said Amethyst. 

“Oh, well, then I suppose it’s no use my objecting.” 

“ Not in the least,” the fairy replied. 

.“Then I won't do it. But perhaps you would 
be so extremely kind as to remove this rock from 
my tail; it is rather in the way there.” 

“With pleasure,” said Amethyst. “But I am 
afraid you are rather damaged—a little bit cracked, 
in fact.” 

“Pooh! a mere trifle! I shall soon get a new 
shell. Ah, thanks!” cried the lobster, as the prince 
rolled the rock off. “Ah, that is better. Permit 
me to thank you ;” and, standing on its hind claws, 
the lobster made a most graceful bow, adding, 
“And, now, my dear friend, if there is any way in 
which I can help you, pray do not hesitate to 
command me.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Amethyst. “I do 
not know what you can do, unless it is to give me 
a little information.” 

“With pleasure,” said the lobster, bowing again, 
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“ Well, then, firstly, are we far from the coral cave ?” 

“Oh no, only a very little way. I could soon 
take you there.” 

“Thanks,” said the fairy; “but I am not quite 
certain what is best todo. If going there would be 
taking Sunray into danger, I do not want to do it.” 

“Tt need not be. I can take you by a path that 
is little used. It was Greengills’ private road, so you 
may be sure we all kept as far from it as possible.” 

“Yes; but the cave itself?” 

“Well, there is not likely to be any one there 
but the king and queen, and we could easily watch till 
they went out. But why do you want to get there?” 

“Because I would like to get the magic pearl,” 
answered Amethyst. 

“Ho, ho! the pearl? But how are you going 
to open the mussel, eh?” 

“Won't my sword do?” inquired the fairy, 
anxiously, 

“No good,” replied the lobster; “it would snap 
short off. Never mind; I rather fancy I can manage 
it for you. Come along, and I'll do the best I can, 
at any rate.” 
~ You are not afraid to go, dear?” asked Amethyst, 
turning to Sunray. 

“Oh no,” she answered, with a happy smile; “I am 
not afraid of anything now you are here.” 

And so off they set, guided by Crustyclaws, to 
seek the purple mussel and the magic pearl. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TIE DEFEAT OF THE KELPIE KING, 


THE lobster was right when he said it was not far to 
the cave; a very few minutes brought them to its 
entrance. 

“ Now,” whispered Crustyclaws, “just keep behind 
this rock, and mind you don’t make a noise. Ah! 
you'd better stay, too,” he added, seizing a silver eel 
that was just gliding off, and swallowing him hastily ; 
“he might have told tales, you see.” 

Peeping from their hiding-place, they could see the 
great purple mussel lying in its corner, but there 
also were Spinyback and Finnyfin. 

“My dear,” said the latter, “it is getting late, and 
Greengills has not come in to supper.” 

“Hum!” muttered Crustyclaws. “He’s gone in 
for supper, though,” but of course he did not say 
anything. 

“Oh!” growled the Kelpie King, “I suppose he’s 
hanging about Sunray’s cave in the sulks. I'll soon 
have him here, Ho, there, Goggle-eyes! go to Sun- 
ray’s cave, and tell Greengills to come here at once.” 
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“Oh! Now we shkan’t be long,” groaned Crusty- 
claws, as he heard the order. “They'll soon be 
running all over the place.” 

“Hush!” whispered Amethyst, as he grasped his 
sword firmly. “If the worst comes to, the worst, we 
must fight.” 

In a very few minutes back came Goggle-eyes in a 
_ great state of excitement, followed by a crowd of 

Kelpies. 

“How now!” shouted Spinyback, springing up. 
“ What is the matter?” 

“Greengills is not there!” cried the shark in 
answer. “And Crustyclaws is not there; and Suzray 
is not there either !” 

“What! Sunray not there? Oh, this is too much! 
I expect that rascal son of mine has made away with 
Crustyclaws and run off with Sunray. [ll not stand 
it. I’ll punish him for this, Go, search all the caves 
at once!” he continued, turning to his followers; and 
as they crowded out, he himself rushed from the cave, 
followed by Finnyfin. 

“Splendid!” chuckled the lobster in delight. “Could 
not be better. Now, then, in we go. Look sharp!” 

The prince needed no second bidding; catching 
hold of Sunray’s hand, he darted into the cave, and 
soon all three were standing before the purple mussel. 
But what a mussel it was—as big as a large tea-tray. 
It was quite certain Amethyst’s sword could never 
open that shell. 
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The lobster, however, seemed perfectly confident. 
“Be sure you don’t make any noise, or you will 
frighten him,” he whispered ; and, pointing to a great 
stone, he directed Amethyst to hold it in readiness. 

“Pitch it right in the moment he opens his shell,” 
he said ; and the prince nodded and prepared to obey. 

Then the lobster, crawling close to the mussel, 
began to tickle his shell softty with his remaining 
feeler. Very soon, with a creak and groan, the shell 
began to open, and the mussel’s long white arm 
stretched out, turning that way and this, to find out 
what it was tapping so softly at his house. Then 
the shell opened wider, wider still, and exerting all 
his strength, the prince hurled the rock right inside. 
Snap went the shells, but they could close no more— 
the rock prevented that. 

“Got him,” laughed Crustyclaws ; and forthwith he 
hooked the poor mussel out of his home and ate him 
up ; while down upon the floor of the cave rolled 
the magic pearl. Such a pearl it was—a great, 
gleaming globe as large as a football; it was no 
wonder that Sunray gave a cry of delight as she 
beheld it. The lobster, however, paid but little heed 
to it, for he was far more pleased with the mussel. 

“TAM enjoying myself,” he remarked, as he finished 
the last tiny bit. “Have not had such a pleasant 
day for I don’t know how long. Hallo! Look 
out !” 

Ilis warning was well given, for at this moment, 
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with a roar of rage, the Kelpie King and his wife 
rushed into the room. 

“What! Who!! Why!!!” he howled. “A fairy 
in my realm!” 

“And Sunray with him !” shrieked Finnyfin. 

“And they've got the magic pearl!” they both 
cried together. 

“Rash creatures! your doom is sealed. Terrible 

tortures shall you suffer,” continued Spinyback. 
’ At these words Amethyst pushed the trembling 
Sunray behind him, and boldly faced his foe. “Stand 
back,” he cried dauntlessly, “Stand back! or you 
die.” 

“You defy me!” roared the Kelpie King. “Ah, 
you know not my power. Yield!” 

“Oh, you go and take a run,” interposed Crusty- 
claws. 

“What! you turn traitor? You rascal! why have 
you left your post? Where is Greengills?” 

“He is here,” said the lobster, solemnly. 

“Where? Where is my sweet boy?” screamed 
Finny fin. 

“Inside me. I’ve eaten him,” coolly replied the 
undaunted Crusty. 

“Oh! om! OH! You wicked monster!” franti- 
cally yelled the distracted Finnyfin, while Spinyback 
loudly clamoured for help. “Seize these traitors!” 
he bellowed, as a swarm of fishes came in; but some- 
how the fishes did not seem to care about the task. 
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“Don’t you think you'd better do it yourself?” 
they remarked. “He has killed the octopus already.” 

“Cowards! you shall be punished. What oh! my 
Kelpie subjects. Treason! Rebellion!” 

Then with many a yell of rage the Kelpies came 
crowding in—a swarm of cruel, malignant sea- 
gnomes, 

Some were fat, some thin, some long, some short, 
some had two heads, some none. Some were all 
legs, some all arms, and some were nothing at all. 

“Down with the rascals!” cried Spinyback. “ Our 
sweet Greengills is murdered.” 

Forward swarmed the crowd in obedience to the 
command, and Sunray screamed in terror. 

“Keep them off one moment, Crustyclaws,” said 
Amethyst ; and the valiant lobster clashed his nippers 
and stretched his legs viciously, while the prince 
rushed with uplifted blade at the magic pearl. 

Loud cries of terror came from his foes as they 
beheld him. 

-“Let the pearl alone!” they howled. “Let it 
alone, and you shall go free.” 

“No, thanks,” laughed Amethyst; and with one 
swift stroke he split the pearl in halves, and out 
stepped the imprisoned fairy. 

“Many thanks, good brother,” she said, in silvery 
tones. ‘Oh, how long have I been imprisoned here? 
Now to punish my cruel foes. Ah! wicked Spiny- 
back, my turn has come now,” 


? 
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** Mermaids fair, with golden hair, 

Naiads sweet appear, 

Tritons, mermen, comrades all, 
Hasten, hasten here. 

Cruel Kelpies never more 
Shall rule beneath the wave ; 

King and Queen, and all shall die 
In the coral cave. 

The purple Mussel is no more, 
The pearl is split in twain, 

And I, the Fairy of the Pearl, 
Once more am free again.” 


OUT STEPPED THE IMPRISONED FAIRY, 


Then in came all the army of the mermaids’ realm, 
and a desperate battle began, but the victory was 
assured, for the Kelpies were disheartened ; and, 
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. besides, now that the pearl fairy was free, their 
power was gone. 

Amethyst took good care to keep Sunray well 
behind him, and it was fortunate he did so, for with 
terrible threats Finnyfin darted at her with such fury 
that even 4e was borne backwards as he met her 
charge. He was in some difficulty about striking 
her, for, though she was a fierce evil Kelpie, his 
knightly honour shrunk from raising his sword 
against her. 

From this difficulty he was relieved by Crustyclaws, 
who had no such fine feelings. 

As Finnyfin struck fiercely at the prince, one of 
the lobster’s huge nippers suddenly closed upon her 
nose, and the other seized her skinny neck. 

“Here, you know,” laughed. the creature, “he has 
not got Greengills. Your lovely son is inside me / 
This way, please. Plenty of room inside;” and so 
saying, in spite of her kicks and squeals, he proceeded 
to eat Finnyfin all up, body, bones, and all. 

Amethyst, though he was relieved from the attacks 
of the Kelpie Queen, soon found himself confronted 
by her husband, and, to do Spinyback justice, though 
he was a horrid creature, he was brave, and the fairy 
knight had by no means an easy task, Again and 
again those sharp lance-like spines struck against his 
armour and dented his shield, for the Kelpie King 
darted hither and thither like lightning, avoiding the 
menacing sword of his enemy with considerable 
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skill, until the fairy, desirous of putting an end to 
the conflict, suddenly seized his mace, and hurling 
it with all his might, caught the ugly head of the 
Kelpie a terrible thwack, knocking it clean off, and 
that was the end of Spinyback. 

Meantime the other Kelpies had been overcome, 
and the conquerors gathered to congratulate Ame- 
thyst and thank him for releasing the fairy of the 
pearl. The pearl itself, or, rather, the two halves of 
it, they sent to the Land of the Golden Light, where 
they were set up side by side, to serve as thrones for 
Prince Amethyst and his sweet wife, Sunray ; for, of 
course, they were married, and lived happy ever after, 
Of course ; what do you think ? 


BOLD BAD BANG, 


THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS-CRACKER. 


—< 


CHAPTER I, 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


I BELIEVE, myself, that the pudding and the mince-pie 
had something to do with it, but Elsie declares that it 
is all true and real. 

Well, certainly the pudding was real and the 
mince-pie too; so was Elsie, J know that, and 
Christmas—gracious, goodness! only just suppose 
that Christmas was not real! 

The cracker was real also, for I saw it myself, with 
the fairy queen outside, just as Elsie described it—. 
and yet it certainly does seem a funny story. 

It had been a lovely Christmas-party, but even 
Christmas-parties must come to an end, and when the 
grown-ups went down to supper, all the little ones 
ran off to the nursery for ¢heir suppers, and then 
started for Bed Town in Sleepy Land. 

Some of the children grumbled a little, but not 
Elsie—she never grumbled at anything. Instead, she 
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just had what she called a real nice supper; though 
I never could make out where she put it all, inside 
her little body. 

Sandwiches and jelly, one slice of hot pudding, 
one great mince-pie, and two slices of cold pudding— 
and every bit of it safely tucked away to the last tiny 
crumb, Dear me! I am glad that I was not that 
supper, but I am also glad that I was not Elsie. 

Having achieved all this, she stole into the hall to 
have just one more peep at that cracker. 

Such a cracker—as big as her doll; all covered 
with gold and silver, and lovely lacey paper, and 
with a little fairy queen fastened on the outside. 

Elsie looked with admiration. What a lovely 
Christmas-cracker it was! What a bang it would 
make when it was pulled! And what-—oh what !— 
would be inside it? 

She could not get that thought out of her head— 
What would be inside that great cracker? All the 
time she was undressing she was thinking of it. 
When nurse tucked her into bed, and said, “Good 
night,” she answered, “ What is inside it?” When she 
shut her little eyes, and tried to count white lambs 
jumping over green gates, in the way nurse had told 
her to, to make her go to sleep quickly, they were not 
white lambs at all, but great Christmas-crackers 
jumping over plum-puddings. 

It was no use—twist and turn as she would, she 
could not get to sleep—that great cracker was every- 
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where. There it stood on the table ; now it jumped 
upon her bed ; then it sailed up to the ceiling; then 
it was peeping round the window blind, and all the 
time saying, “What do you think is inside me?” 
Suddenly Elsie opened her eyes and sat up. The 
house seemed very quiet ; surely the grown-ups must 
have finished their party, and all gone to bed. 

That cracker—had it been pulled yet? She had 
not heard any bang. Hark! the clock was striking, 
One!—Two!! 

Two o'clock, and she the only one awake in the 
house! Perhaps, if she was very quiet, she could steal 
downstairs, and sce if it was all safe. Just have one 
look, over the banisters, and then scuttle back to bed, 

First one little white leg, then the other, came out 
from under the warm clothes. Ugh! how cold it 
was! Elsie felt inclined to get back again, at once; 
but—that cracker ! 

She stole tip-toe to the door, and looked out :— 
it was all dark, No—there the moon was shining, 
clear and bright, through the hall windows, and the 
place seemed quite light. 

Why! there were two little mice, eating the 
crumbs, down there—having a Christmas feast all 
to themselves; and, instead of running away, they 
sat up and stared at the white-robed little girl. 

Elsie did not like mice—they were horrid things, 
she thought, and she was preparing to retreat hastily, 
when the fattest one spoke to her. 
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“T say, Elsie, you have not left much for us,” he 
grumbled. 

“ Awfully greedy to eat everything up,” added the 
second. 

“ Please, I—I am very sorry,” she stammered. 

“Much good that is. Suppose I had ate all the 
pudding, and then said that I was sorry!” 

“You could not,” she replied. “You are not so 
big as the pudding.” 

“Well, what of that?” demanded the largest 
mouse, sharply. 

“Why, how could you get a pudding that is larger 
than yourself inside you?” she said doubtfully ; and 
the mouse answered with much dignity— 

“Little girls should not be curious.” 

“But what do you want?” added the second 
mouse, “ You ought to be in bed, you know.” 

“TI wanted to see if the great cracker was quite 
safe.” 

“Safe!” echoed both mice together. “Of course 
it is safe. What should be the matter with it?” 

“I didn’t know,” Elsie explained; “but I was 
thinking about it. You sce, Mr. Mice, I do want 
to know what is inside it.” 

“Then go inside and see.” 

“But I can’t. I am too big. Won’t one of you, 
please, creep inside for me, and just peep?” . 

“What!” cried both mice in alarm. “We creep 
in! Gointo Bold Bad Bang’s house! Oh dear no. 

fe) 
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Why, what would he do to us, if he happened to 
catch us?” 

“But who is Bold Bad Bang?” she inquired 
curiously. 

“Who? Well, to be sure! Why, Bold Bad Bang 
is Bold Bad Bang—who else could he be?” 

“T don’t know,” said Elsie. 

“Well, no more do we. There! you have taken 
away all our appetites talking of him;” and, so 
saying, the two ran off, leaving her alone with the 
cracker. 

Alone with the cracker, and Bold Bad Bang inside 
it! Perhaps she had better creep back to bed, so that 
he should not hear her. 

Elsie turned to go; then paused, for she heard 
some one calling her. 

“Elsie! Elsie! Do not run away.” Who could 
it be? Why! Elsie rubbed her eyes. No, she was 
not dreaming. There in front of her was the little 
fairy queen, who had slipped from her place upon 
that cracker. The fairy queen standing upon the 
very tip of one little toe, holding the other leg out 
straight and stiff as if it were made of wood, and 
waving her magic wand in the air. 

“Elsie! Elsie!” repeated the queen. 

“Yes. What is it?” the little girl queried. 

“Elsie!” said the fairy, gravely. “That is not 
the way to speak to me. You should say, ‘Yes, your 
Majesty.’’ 
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“Yes, your Majesty,” she repeated obediently ; and 
the fairy queen smiled approval. 

“Elsie, you wanted to know what was in the 
cracker. Come in with me and see.” 

“No, thank you, your Majesty,” she hastily 
answered, 

“No. Why not?” asked the fairy. 

“Because the mice said that Bold Bad Bang lived 
inside it,” explained Elsie. 

“Yes, that is just the reason. He is a horrid, 
wicked wizard, and he has got poor Princess Sweetie 
and dear Prince Mottoe, her own true love, both 
prisoners, It is very sad for them, Elsie. Very sad 
indeed ;” and the fairy queen wiped away two tiny 
tears that trickled down on to her royal nose. 

“Poor things!” said Elsie, sympathetically. 

“It is very sad for them,” repeated the fairy queen. 
“T have been waiting ever so long for you to come 
and rescue them. I really think that you ought to 
come, Elsie.” 

Elsie paused. She had a picture of a wizard 
in one of her toy-books, and if Bold Bad Bang was 
anything like that, she did not much want to meet 
him. Still, those two poor things ? 

She hesitated, looked at the queen, looked at the 
cracker, looked at the queen again, and finally, 
clutching her nightdress firmly, so that she might 
not catch her feet in it, she nodded her little golden 
curls, and said determinedly— 

“Tl come, your Majesty.” 


CHAPTER II. 
INSIDE THE CRACKER. 


“J WILL come, your Majesty,” Elsie had said; and 
the fairy queen, taking her hand, replied— 

“J was sure that you would, Come along!” 

I am not certain whether it was that Elsie grew 
smaller or the cracker larger; but when she got 
round to the end of it, she found that she could 
walk in quite easily, without even bending her head, 
and she was just going to enter when the queen 
checked her. 

“Wait one moment, Elsie. Where are those two 
mice?” 

“Here we are,” they squeaked, poking their heads 
up out of their hole. 

“Oh, well, Elsie is going into the cracker,” exe 


” 


plained the queen, “and 
“Dear me!” they answered. 
“Don’t you want to come?” inquired the queen; 
and they replied hastily— 
“Most certainly not.” 
“Then you can stop outside, unless we happen to 
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want you. But remember, if Bold Bad Bang will 
not do as we tell him, I may have to send for you, 
and you must be sure to come.” 

“All right,’ the mice agreed. “We will stand 
close, and come if you want us. Good-bye, Elsie, 
and good luck.” 

The mice waved their tails to her, and then ran off. 

“That’s right,” said the queen. “Now, Elsie, we 
can goin. Come along.” 

And leading the way, she conducted the little girl 
into the great cracker, to look for poor Princess 
Sweetie and Prince Mottoe. 

I suppose you never were inside a Christmas- 
cracker? No? Well, neither was 1; so I can only 
describe it as Elsie told it to me. 

It was a beautiful long room she found herself in; 
the floor was made of clear, crackley, crimson gela- 
tine, so that you could look right through and see 
into—well, into somewhere else ; I am not quite sure 
where, but that does not matter, you know. 

The walls were of green and gold, and hung with 
lovely curtains of lace paper ; and the ceiling—well, 
that was so high up that I really cannot say what 
it was like, only there was a ceiling, and, of course, 
it must have been just as pretty as the rest of the 
place. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Elsie?” inquired 
the fairy queen. 

“It is just lovely!” was the little girl’s delighted 
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answer; “only I do not see the princess, or Bold 
Bad Bang, or Prince Mottoe.” 

“Oh no; they are not in this part of the cracker. 
This is my room; you know, I really am obliged to 
have a little place to be quiet in, after I have done 
keeping guard outside.” 

“ Of course,” assented Elsie. 

“Now I want to explain to you,” continued the 
fairy. “You see, Bold Bad Bang is a wizard, and 
he has stolen the golden heart that is the treasure 
of this cracker.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie. 

“Now, that golden heart belonged to the Princess 
Sweetie, who comes from Sugar-plum land, and her 
own true love, Prince Mottoe, went to get it back 
for her. Poor young man! he was no match for Bold 
Bad Bang, and the wicked wizard rolled him up into 
a little bundle, and tied him round with pink paper.” 

“Poor young man!” Elsie remarked. 

“Yes, it was very sad,” assented the fairy. 

“ Then when Sweetie heard of it, she came to help 
her lover, and that horrid wizard has got her too, 
and as she cannot get the magic heart, we cannot 
break the spell or punish the wizard.” 

“But what am I to do?” inquired Elsie, somewhat 
anxiously. 

“Well, perhaps you can persuade Bold Bad Bang 
to give the heart up, or perhaps you may be able to 
get it. But if not . 
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“Well, If not?” 

“Then,” said the fairy, solemnly, “you will have 
to take his legs in one hand, and his arms in the 
other, and pull.” 

“But shall I be able to?” Elsie was very doubtful 
upon that point. 

“Oh yes; or if not, we must find some other way. 
Come on; you cannot go back now, and it is no use 
worrying. See, here comes Princess Sweetie; I 
suppose she has heard that you have come.” 

Of course you have seen a princess. You must 
have. We have some real live ones in England, 
so you are sure to have seen them. No! of course 
not. Not at the Zoo. Where, then? Well, I will 
tell you. Wherever there is any trouble to help, or 
good work to be done, you are pretty nearly sure to 
find an English princess, so just you remember that. 

Well, there never was a princess as sweet as 
Sweetie—not even our princess could be that, 
because, you see, she is made differently. 

Her dress was pink ice-cream, and her robe and 
train crimson raspberry-ice. Her shoes were choco- 
late, and her crown was barley-sugar covered with 
hundreds and thousands, Of course she was sweet. 
Why, when she cried, she cried sugar tear-drops! 

“Your Majesty!”. she said, running up. “Is this 
the little girl who is to help us?” 

“Yes, Sweetie,” said the queen. “This 1s Hlsie. 
Why, what is the matter?” she added; for as the 
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princess heard that name, she turned as white as a 
peppermint-drop, trembled like calf’s-foot jelly, and 
seemed as if she would faint. 

“What is the matter?” repeated the queen. 
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‘(WHAT IS THE MATTER?” REPEATED THE QUEEN, 
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“Elsie,” murmured Sweetie, faintly. “I—I am 
afraid of her. She eats such a dreadful lot of sweets.” 

“T don’t,’ cried Elsie, indignantly —“ leastways, not 
such a great lot. At any rate, you. need not be 
frightened. I am not going to cat you.” 

This seemed somewhat to reassure the princess, 
and a little colour came into her cheeks again, 
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“We had better fetch Prince Mottoe,” said the 
queen. 

“But I thought he was tied up in pink paper,” 
cried Elsie; while Sweetie wept quite a little pile of 
sugar tears, 

“So he is,” agreed the queen. “ But now that you 
are come, we can unroll him for a little while, if we 
are careful not to break the paper. You see, we must 
all take counsel together.” 

She waved her wand as she spoke, and a little 
bundle of pink paper rolled in, and then began to 
unroll, and there stood Prince Mottoe. 

Of course you have seen a prince. We have some 
of-them in England, too. Well; Prince Mottoe was 
not one of that kind. Oh dear no, nothing like so 
good. He was one of the kind they make in 
Germany. They have lots of princes over there, 
rather common in fact, and they send them over here. 
Kind of paper princes they are, like Prince Mottoe. 
It is a wonder to me how Princess Sweetie, who was 
a real English-made princess, could have anything to 
do with him, but there are a good many wonders in 
this world, so it’s no use troubling about one of them. 
At any rate, she dd love him, that is certain, and he 
was not a bad prince of his sort. 

His dress was white and black; nothing like so 
handsome as Sweetie’s. His face was rather white, 
and his hair and moustache black, and he had two 
lovely black eyes—er—I mean his eyes were very 
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lovely and black, Perhaps I had better put it that 
way—it sounds better. He stood up, took off his 
cap, and made Elsie a low bow; and then she saw 
written across his tunic these lovely words— 
“Tf you loves me as I loves you, 
No knife can cut our love in two.” 

“Tt cannot,” sobbed Sweetie ; “it cannot.” 

“My sweet one,” said Mottoe, tenderly, “do try 
and stop crying, or we shall be buried in tear-drops, 
Besides, Elsie has come to set us free.” . 

“To be sure I have,” she said cheerfully. “To be 
sure I have, if you will only tell me what I had better 
do.” 

“The first thing to do, Elsie,” replied the fairy, 
speaking for the rest, “is, without doubt, for you to 
go and see Bold Bad Bang. We had better stay here 
while you do it.” 

“What, must I go alone?” she cried in dismay. 

“TI think it will be best. He is more likely to listen 
to you. But you need not be afraid. I shall hear 
you if you call, and will come to your aid at once.” 

“Oh, well, if I must, all right. Show me the way,” 
said Elsie, resignedly ; and, guided by the queen, she 
set off to find Bold Bad Bang, 


CHAPTERS IE, 
ELSIE GETS CAUGHT. 


BoLp BaD BANG sat keeping guard over the golden 
heart, and a most remarkably strange-looking person- 
age he was. 

He was not very tall, and he was not very short; 
he was not very thin, and he was not very fat; but 
he was very ugly, there was no mistake of that. 

IIis nose was long and sharp, and very red at the 
tip; his eyes were small and squinty, and his head 
was as bald as the palm of your hand. His dress 
was red and green, and blue and yellow; and round 
his waist he had a great belt which seemed made of 
rough sandpaper. 

Tlis arms and his legs were very thin, and long for 
his body, and were wrapped round with something 
that looked like white cardboard. 

He sat staring at the golden heart as though he 
thought that it would run away the moment that 
he took his eyes off it, and when Elsie came into his 


room, he gave such a start that he nearly jumped out 
of his skin, 
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“Hallo!” he shouted, in a harsh, cracked voice. 
“allo! who are you? What do you want? Where . 
do you come from?” 

“T am Elsie,” replied our little girl, “and I come 
from upstairs.” 

“Upstairs where?” he demanded. 

“Why, upstairs—in our house.” 

“ Ah! I’ve never been there,” he said. 

“Why, you are there now,” she cried, 

“Nonsense!” sharply retorted the wizard; “I am 
in my own house.” 

‘“‘ Well, your house is in our house,” persisted Elsie, 
angrily, for she did not like his rude way. 

“Oh!” he cried, “ you are one of the children who 
have been having what you call a Christmas-party. 
Pretty kind of thing it must be—eating poor innocent 
puddings and pies—and dragging Christmas-crackers 
in halves. I am told that you killed a lot of my 
brothers to-night.” 

“ Well, we pulled a good few,” she confessed; “I 
wanted to pull you, too,” 

“What!” screamed Bold Bad Bang in a terrible 
fright. “Pull me? Ov, you horrid creature!” 

“You should not call me rude names,” replied 
Elsie, severely. “Well, now I have come.” 

“SolIsee. But what for?” 

“Now I have come,” she continued, “I want you 
to give me the golden heart.” 

“ Oh, of course,” groaned the wizard, 
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“And to let Sweetie and Mottoe go,” she con- 
tinued. 

“I won’t. It’s shameful. I will keep them,” 
yelled Bold Bad Bang, jumping up in a rage, 

“ Then I shall take you by your arms and your legs.” 

“No! No!!” 

« And pull you in halves,” added Elsie; and Bold 
Bad Bang flopped down in his chair again. 

“Oh, spare me! I never did nothing to you.” 

“ Wiil you give up the golden heart?” 

“IT suppose I must,” he said sulkily. 

“ And set Mottoe and Sweetie free?” 

“Oh yes—anything. Ha! stay, though—let me 
think.” Bold Bad Bang suddenly looked very fierce. 
“Pull me in halves—Christmas-party. Ah! I have 
one chance left. What ho! without there! Mulli- 
grubs and Colliwobbles, appear.” 

As he spoke, two terrible-looking creatures rushed 
in, and Elsie began to feel alarmed. 

“We are here. What do you want?” they de- 
manded of Bold Bad Bang; and he cried, pointing 
towards Elsie— 

“Can you take her prisoner?” 

“Take her. Ho! ho! Ha! ha! We should 
think so. Oh dear, yes.” 

“Then do it,” rcared the wizard; and those two 
horrid goblins seized hold of poor Elsie’s arms. 

“Let me go,” she screamed, but they only laughed 
at her struggles. 
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“Now then. What are you doing?” suddenly 
cried the fairy queen, appearing on the scene, “You 
let Elsie alone.” 

“Not likely,” they replied. “Just look here, you 
stupid fairy.” 

Then in stalked one hot mince-pie, one slice of 
hot pudding, and two slices of cold pudding—all of 
them on little thin legs, like you see them on funny 
Christmas-cards. 

_ “That’s her,” they screamed in chorus, without the 
least regard to-grammar. “That’s her. She ate us 
all up.” 

“What! all the lot of you?” cried the wizard, 
suddenly jumping up and putting his chair between 
himself and Elsie. “I cannot believe it. It is simply 
impossible.” 

“ She did, she did,” yelled the hot pudding. 

“Every bit of us,” added the cold. 

“ And sandwich and jelly,” shouted the mince-pie ; 
while Elsie looked frightened, and the fairy queen 
turned pale. 

“Ho! ho! Ha! ha!” chuckled that horrid wizard, 
poking his long red nose over the top of his chair. 
“Hal! ha! Ho! ho! So you will pull me in halves, 
eh? Ha! ha! Mulligrubs and Colliwobbles, take 
her away.” 

Oh dear! oh dear! They dragged poor little 
Elsie away, while the fairy queen fell fainting upon 
the floor, 


“THAT’S HER!” THEY SCREAMED IN CHORUS. 
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Here was a pretty state of things! Whatever would 
nurse say, and mother, when they found her little 
bed empty? They never would think of looking for 
her inside a Christmas-cracker. 

She began to wish that she had not come, or, at 
any rate, that she had not ate so much for supper. 
It certainly did look a lot of pudding as it stood 
there, each piece on its own plate, and balanced on 
its spider legs, looking at her. 

Then Mulligrubs and Colliwobbles seized her, and 
threw her on the floor. Mulligrubs sat on her head, 
Colliwobbles on her heels ; while all the pudding and 
pie danced Sir Roger de Coverley and the Barn 
Dance on her poor little body, till all the breath was 
knocked out of her, and she could not scream or 
kick, though she wanted to. 

She could hear Sweetie weeping in the next room, 
her little sugar tears falling, rattle, rattle, on to the 
floor, She could hear Bold Bad Bang laughing and 
chuckling, and still those dreadful pieces of pudding, 
and that odious mince-pie, kept on with their jumping 
and dancing. 

“There, that will do,” said Mulligrubs at last. 
“ Now then, bring in the garden-roller.” 

Goodness gracious! Whatever were they going to. 
do now? 

Poor Elsie screwed her head round ; she could not 
turn it very far because of Mulligrubs, but she 
managed to see what was coming next. 
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Why! What! They were dragging in her father’s 
garden-roller, only it was not a roller, but a prodigious 
orange, as big as the biggest balloon that ever 
knocked a hole in the sky for the stars to fall through. 

“Yo!ho! ho!” grunted all the pieces of pudding. 
“Hi! hi! hi!” cried the pie; and they rolled that 
roller right on top of poor little Elsie’s chest, so that 
only her little curly head stuck out on one side, and 
her tricky little pink feet on the other. 

Having done this, all her cruel tormentors clam- 
bered up on top, and, curling themselves up, thev 
began singing, “ Put me in my little bed,” and at last 
they all fell fast asleep. 

Elsie panted and puffed, but it was no use. She 
could not move that terrible load off her chest, and 
she felt sure that she must be squashed as flat as the 
flattest pancake that ever was made of batter and 
fried on Shrove Tuesday. 

Hark! scratch, scratch—squeak, squeak. What 
was that ? 

Squeak, squeak—scurry, scurry~scratch, scratch. 
And two sharp little noses poked out of the great 
orange, just above her head. Four little beady black 
eyes peeped down at her, and very cautiously the two 
mice crept down beside her. 

“Hush! don’t makea noise,” they whispered. “We 
saw them bringing in the roller, and guessed that they 
had caught you, so we hid inside. They always use 
this old roller when they catch boys and girls,” 
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“ Please help me out,” gasped Elsie, feebly. 

“What a shame to treat you like this, just because 
you ate a few miserable little pieces of pudding! 
Wait till we get the chance, we will show them what 
eating means.” 

“ Please help me out,” she pleaded again. 

“ Ah, to be sure. Yes; well, just you wait a few 
minutes, and we will soon have you free, We shan’t 
be long, Elsie, so don’t fret.” 

Having said this, the two mice clambered back into 
their hiding-place, leaving Elsie to wait and wonder 
whatever was coming next. 


CIIAPTER IV. 
BANG! 


Our little Elsie was not left alone very long. Soon 
one little head, then another, popped out again, and 
the two mice scrambled down, followed by a couple 
of the strangest beings the little girl had ever seen. 

One was tall and thin, and as black as your hat, 
the other was short and round, and blue as blue 
could be ; and both bowed very politely to Elsie as 
the largest mouse introduced them. 

“This,” he said, pointing to the thin one, “is Mr. 
Black Draught, and this,” he added, waving his tail 
toward the fat one, “is Mr. Blue Pill. They are very 
great friends of mine, and two of the most powerful 
magicians in the world. They will soon get rid of 
this garden-roller.” 

“Oh, please do, then,” Elsie gasped, “for it is 
smashing me all up.” 

“We shall be most happy to obey you,” replied 
Black Draught, “only you must do just exactly as 
we tell you.” 

“JT will do anything,” cried Elsie, “only please be 
quick.” 
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“Certainly ; we are only waiting for you. Just 
shut both your eyes quite tightly.” 

Elsie obeyed. 

“ Now open your mouth quite wide.” 

“ Quite wide,” echoed the mice. 

“ And keep it open.” 

“ Keep it open,” said the mice. 

And again Elsie did what she was told, an—Oh! 
ugh! ah! Whatever—oh dear! Gracious goodness ! 
UGH! Black Draught and Blue Pill had jumped 
down her throat ! 

“Oh, a lump of sugar!” she cried. 

“Run and get some of Princess Sweetie’s tears,” 
the eldest mouse directed his companion, and he 
obeyed, and brought back as many as he could carry. 

“Tt’s all right, Elsie; these will take the taste out 
of your mouth. Don’t cry,’ went on the mouse. 
“ See, the garden-roller is going!” 

It was indeed. It began to rock and roll. Mulli- 
grubs, Colliwobbles, the hot pudding, the cold, the 
mince-pie, all woke up and screamed with terror, as 
the great orange rolled over on top of them, smashing 
them all up so small that Elsie could not see the 
tiniest piece left. 

Then the orange grew smaller and smaller till it 
melted quite away, and Elsie sprang up quite safe 
and unharmed. 

“Hurrah!” cried the mice in delight. ‘“ Now then, 
Elsie, you need not be afraid any longer. Come 
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on, and give it to that old Bold Bad Bang. 
Come on.” 

“T'll give it to him,” replied the young lady, 
valiantly. “Only let me get hold of him !” 

“This way, then; this way,’ they cried, and led 
her back to the wizard’s room. 

Up started Bold Bad Bang. 

“Hullo! how did you get here?” he yelled. “I 
thought Mulligrubs and Colliwobbles had you safe.” 

“ Never mind how I got here. I am here now, and - 
that is enough. Now, sir, call the fairy queen.” 

“TI won't,” yelled Bold Bad Bang. 

“ Then I will come without being called,” said the 
fairy queen, dancing in on her toe, and holding the 
other leg quite stiff. 

I wonder how she managed to do that? I can’t, 
though I have tried ever so often. 

“You have no business to come here,” shouted the 
wizard. “I won't stand it.” 

“ Sit down, then,” said Elsie. She seemed to have 
grown very bold all of a sudden. 

“Princess Sweetie!” 

“Yes, Elsie!” cried the princess, running in. “Oh, 
you dear girl! Can you set us free?” 

_“No, she can’t,” yelled Bold Bad Bang. 
_ “Yes, I can,” declared Elsie. 

“ Prince Mottoe, come out of that pink paper.” 

“ He shan’t,” howled the wizard. 

“ He shall,” declared Elsie. 
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“Tt is not fair. I won't allow it!” the wizard 
shouted; but no one paid much heed to him, and 
Prince Mottoe, unrolling himself, stood holding 
Sweetie in his arms, 

“Now, Mr. Wizard, I will trouble you for that 
golden heart.” 

“You shan’t have it. You SHAN’T!” 

Bold Bad Bang stamped and screamed, and, clutch- 
ing the golden heart, dodged round and round the 
room, while Elsie and the mice raced after him, and 
the fairy queen, the prince, and Sweetie stood in 
the middle looking on. 

First the wizard darted one way, then another. 
Now they had him in the corner, but he jumped over 
their heads; then they dodged him up to the wall, 
and he rolled between their feet, while the micc 
squeaked, Elsie panted, and Bang held tightly on to 
the locket. 

Ah! at last. Elsie made a dash; he slipped by 
her, and, catching his toe in the tail of one of the © 
mice, he rolled over, knocking his pointed nose such 
a whack on the floor that it bent all up like a cork- 
screw. 

“Give up the locket!” cried Elsie, s seizing hold cf 
the golden heart. 

“T won't!” he shouted. 

“Give up the locket!” cried. the frst mouse, 
gripping hold of his arms, 

“Never!” he yelled, 
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“Give up the locket!” cried the second mouse, 
clutching his feet. 

“Shan’t!” he said. 

Elsie pulled, the big mouse pulled, the little mouse 
pulled. Elsie tugged, the big mouse tugged, the little 
mouse tugged, and the wizard howled, “ Oh, oh, oh!” 


ELSIE PULLED, THE BIG MOUSE PULLED, THE LITTLE MOUSE 
PULLED 


They pulled again, harder still; and he yelled 
louder still. Ah! the locket was coming—he was 
loosing his hold. 

Elsie tugged, the mice tugged, and the locket 
slipped out of the hands of Bold Bad—BANG—!! 


eel 
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Oh! OH! the wizard had gone off. Not run away. 
Oh dear, no! He had exploded, and blown every- 
body up. He was always blowing people up, you 
see. 

Away flew the mice, squeaking and wriggling. 
Away flew the fairy queen. Away flew Prince Mottoe 
and Princess Sweetie. 

Away went the great Christmas-cracker, and away 
and away flew Elsie. Up, up, up, to the skies. She 
knocked all the stars out of order. She banged 
against the moon and jerked the poor old man off ; 
she just missed tumbling into the sun, and then 
down she came, tumbling over and over, and fell. 
Well, where do you think? Nowhere else than right 
back into her own little bed, to find that it was 
broad daylight, and time to get up. 

Not true! Only adream! Nonsense, how could 
that be, when she still had that golden heart in 
her hand? She wears it for a locket now. Besides, 
when she went downstairs, there was the big cracker 
all broken in pieces, just as if it had been blown 
open. There was poor Princess Sweetie smashed 
into three pieces, and the torn Mottoe laying beside 
her. There was the poor little fairy queen with both 
her legs torn off, and there, too, upon the floor, the 
paper arms and legs of Bold Bad Bang. 


WEE WILLY WIDEAWAKE. 


CHAPTER I, 
IN MEADOWSWEET. 


ONCE upon a time, before maps were made, there 
was a lovely country named Meadowsweet, ruled 
over by the great King Buttercup and his beauteous 
consort, Queen Daisy. 

King Buttercup had other dominions, but he liked 
Meadowsweet best, and it was here he built his finest 
palace and held his court. 

Here all the great lords and nobles of the land 
gathered—Lord Clover, Duke Dandelion, Earl Hare- 
bell, Sir Marsh Mallow, and all the rest of them—-to 
attend their monarch’s councils or follow him in the 
chase ; and here, too, came the tiny folk from King 
Oberon’s land, for the fays were great friends of good 
King Buttercup. f 

I need not tell you that everybody was happy in 
Meadowsweet, for it was such a nice place that no 
one could be miserable there; and as the king and 
queen were for ever trying to think of new things to 
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please their subjects, and the people of new things to 
please their rulers, every one was contented, and the 
happiest and most beautiful of all was Princess 
Honeysuckle. 

' You may guess she had plenty of wooers, for she 
was the only child of the king; but, as all these 
wooers were brave and noble, it was rather a puzzle 
for her parents to know which to choose, especially 
as the princess did not seem to care for any of them. 

Besides these noble suitors, the princess had many 
humble lovers—indeed, I think every one in the land 
loved her, though, of course, they never dreamed of 
being bold enovgh to come courting; and one of 
those who loved her best was Wee Willy Wideawake. 
He was only a farmer's son, and a very little one too, 
and lived right over the other side of Meadowsweet ; 
but he had seen the beautiful princess and learned to 
love her; and often when his mother went to the 
palace with new-laid eggs and fresh butter, they 
found in her basket bunches of the sweetest wild 
flowers, placed there by Wee Willy for the lovely 
princess, 

Farmer Wideawake’s land was on the very borders 
of Meadowsweet and the Land of Prickly Thistles, 
and sometimes Wee Willy wished it was not, for 
some of the children of Prickly Thistle were not very 
nice. ‘They got cross and ill-tempered, stole his ball, 
and would not play fairly ; and the five worst were 
Butcher-boy Bob, Tinker Tom, Lazy Luke, Gipsy 
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Joe, and Big Bert. They were all bigger than Willy, 
and used often to annoy the little fellow and make 
him cry. Now, it chanced one day that he had found 
them ill-treating a little red squirrel they had caught. 

“Oh, what are you going to do with that squirrel ? is 
- he cried. “Please don’t hurt the poor little thing.” 

“We are going to tie it up and stone it,” they said ; 
and he cried again, “ Oh, please don’t.” 

“What will you do for us if we let it go?” they 
asked. 

“T have not got anything to give you,” he sadly 
said. ; 

“Well, then, if we let the squirrel go, will you be 
tied up, and let us throw stones at you?” 

Willie thought a moment—the stones would hurt 
terribly ; then he looked at the little creature, with its 
frightened beady black eyes. 

“Please do,” it seemed to say, and he answered 
bravely, “Yes!” 

“Oh, what a game!” they shouted, and let the 
squirrel loose ; then they seized him and tied him up. 

“Now then,” said Butcher Bob, picking up a big 
stone, “are you ready ?” 

“ All ready! One! two! three!” 

Willy shut his eyes and stood waiting the blows ; 
bang, bang, they came, but they did not hurt a bit. 
He looked up in surprise as the five burst out laugh- 
ing, to see that they had only thrown their caps 
at him. 
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“ Why, little Willy,” they said, “you did not think 
we were as bad as that, did you? We tease you 
sometimes, but we could not throw stones at such a 
brave little chap.” 


Then they untied him, and stooped to pick up 


an 
L 


+ of! 


‘ALL READY! ONE! TWO! THREE!” 


their caps, when to their surprise, stuck in each one 
was a tiny spray of golden St. John’s wort, which, as 
every one knows, is the fairies’ own flower. 

“Why, how did these sprays come in our caps?” 
they cried. 
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“T do not know,” answered Willie, “but if I were 
you I would not take them out. St. John’s wort is 
the fairy flower, and is sure to bring you good luck.” 

“Then we will not move it,’ answered Big Bert. 
“Come on, boys, let us give brave Wee Willy rides 
all the way home.” 

Now, besides those I have mentioned, there was 
one more person who had fallen in love with Princess 
Honeysuckle, and a very horrid person he was, 
Right in the middle of Prickly Thistle there was a 
great marsh, where lived a wicked wizard named 
Swampifen, and he had an ugly, long-eared son 
called Jack-a-~Lantern—at least, that’s what his father 
called him, but the people nicknamed him Bogeylight. 
Bogeylight never came out till it was dark; then he 
would rush off to the palace, and hang about the 
grounds trying to see Honeysuckle, until the soldiers 
came out and drove him away, and then he danced— 
goodness, how he danced !—hopping about in a rage, 
and turning all manner of colours—green, blue, 
yellow, and red. 

Now, on that very night when Wee Willy had 
rescued the squirrel, Bogeylight came dancing into 
Swampifen's home, shouting, “Boo, hoo! I want to 
pay them out.” y 

“What's the matter now?” said his father, angrily. 

“ Matter enough,” was the reply. “That stuck-up. 
thing won’t have me for a sweetheart, and old 
Buttercup ordered his soldiers to drive me away, 
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and one of them Aicked me. Oh, I want to pay 
them out.” 
- “um,” returned his father. “ Well, T’ll see what 
can be done. I can’t make the princess marry you, 
I’m afraid, but I can make things very unpleasant 
if she will not.” 

He clapped his hands five times, shouting as he 
did so— 


‘ Servants five, look alive, 
Or you'll have cause to fear 5 
From under the log 
Out in the bog 
My ugly mugs appear.” 


Then five horrid gnomes jumped out of the black 
mud. 

“What do you want?” they cried ; and Swampifen 
replied— 

“ Who ate the five worst boys in the place?” 

Oh, oh! we know— 


‘ There’s Tom, the Tinker’s son—that’s one ; 
Butcher-boy Bob will do—that’s two ; 
Lazy Luke, say we—that’s three ; 
Gipsy Joe, one more—makes four ; 
As we're alive, Big Bert—makes five.” 


“That will do,” said Swampifen. “Go and bring 
them here.” : 

“All right !” they shouted. “We will do it in 
two-twos.” 

“You must do it quicker than that, or Pll know 
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the reason why. Two two’s make four, and I want 
all five. Hurry along!” 

Before he had finished speaking, the five gnomes 
vanished, and reappeared with the five scared boys. 

“Mumbo Jumbo,” began the wizard; then he 
stopped. “Why, what’s the matter?” he shouted 
with rage. “They have all got St. John’s wort in 
their hats, and the spell won’t work! Here, stick 
them all head-downwards in the mud; that will do 
as well.” 

In spite of the boys’ kicking, the gnomes obeyed 
their master’s orders; but no sooner were the five 
boys stuck into the mud than they changed into 
frogs, each one holding a spray of the fairy flower 
in its mouth, and they all dived out of sight. 

“Bother it!” growled Swampifen. “We shall 
have to look out now; there is some mischief at 
work. Here, you five, just take their places, and 
catch the five magic guards that watch over Princess 
Honeysuckle.” 

“We obey!” cried the gnomes, 

‘* The feather so light from the magpie white, 
The sharp old fox we know well; 
With wide-awake weasel and slippery eel, 
And the hare so swift in the dell.” 

Then Swampifen waved his magic wand, and sang 

in a very cracked voice— 


** Out of the bog, 
From under the log, 
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Gramble appear, 
Your master hear $ 
Gremble, too, 
Appear in view ; 
Grimble come, 
Gromble run, 
And Grumble, to finish the last of the set, 
As quick as you can from your hiding-place get.” 

Now Bogeylight stared, for five huge heads rose 
out of the ground, and remained floating twenty feet 
high in the air. 

“What do you want with us?” they bellowed. 

“Where is your body?” demanded Swampifen. 
“Call it at once!” 

“Body, body, come here!” they shouted, and a 
monstrous body, with five long necks, came out of 
the bog and joined itself to the heads, forming a 
terrible five-headed giant. 

“Hum, yum, yum!” roared he, all five mouths 
opening and shutting like great traps. “ Well, here 
I am, old Swampiwampi. Now, what’s the matter?” 

“Don’t be impertinent, rascal!” retorted the wizard, 
. “My name is not Swampiwampi; it’s Swampifen.” 

“Hum! Well, my name is not rascal ; it is Gram- 
blegremblegrimblegromblegrumble.” 

“Lor! what a lot of it!” gasped Bogeylight. 

“Well, what’s that to you, you imp?” growled 
the giant. 

“None of your sauce, sir!” snapped Bogeylight, 
loftily. 

“Qh, all right! You won’t want any when I eat 
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you and your father—and I shall some day, as sure 
as my name is Gramblegremblegrimblegromble- 
grumble.” : 

“We will see about that!” sneered the wizard. 
“At present I will give you something else to do. 
You go to Meadowsweet, and steal the Princess 
Honeysuckle. Carry her to your castle, and eo RGER 
her till I bid you let her go.” 

“ And what shall be my wages?” asked the giant. 

“ All the pigs, cows, and sheep you can find there,” 
replied Swampifen. 

“That’s all right!” cried the giant. “I'll go at 
once,” 

“Ha!” chuckled the wizard, “I think there will 
soon be some fun in Meadowsweet.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Bogeylight, dancing in delight. 
“Ho, ho!” 

But they forgot those five little frogs, and they 
did not know that a little red squirrel had heard all 
they said. Oh no, they did not know ¢haz. 


CHAPTER, 
IN FAIRYLAND. 


QUEEN MAB sat on her throne of state, surrounded 
by all the grandest nobles of fairyland. The tiny 
monarch was looking very grave, for messengers had 
come warning her that some of the wicked gnomes 
were out trying to work mischief in Meadowsweet. 

“Dear friends and fairy chiefs,” she said, “these 
troublesome gnomes must be taught a lesson. We 
shall have to punish them severely for their evil ways.” 

“Yes, your Majesty, that is no great matter, for 
the gnomes dare not meet us in fair fight,” replied 
Prince Formica, the fairy general. “The difficulty 
is to know what they mean to do—just whereabouts 
they are going to make their attack.” 

“And who it is that is leading them,” added a 
second. 

“And whether any of the wizards are aiding 
them,” put in a third. 

Just at this moment a little red squirrel came 
running in, accompanied by a tiny elfin, dressed all 
in tusset brown; and the two, advancing to the 
throne, bowed low to Queen Mab. 

Q 
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“Ha, Master Puck, you here?” she said, with a 
smile. “Have you come to help our councils?” 

“Indeed, your Majesty, I am afraid I cannot help 
you much, I’m better at asking riddles than solving 
puzzles; but our friend Chatters here, has some news 
that you ought to hear.” 

“Js that so, Chatters? then please tell us,” said the 
queen. 

“T will, your Majesty,” replied the squirrel. 


‘ Jack-a-Lantern thinks that he 
Honeysuckle’s love should be. 
Swampifen determines, too, 

It shall be, or all shall rue ; 

Five fat gnomes he sent to-day 
To Meadowsweet, to steal away 
Honeysuckle’s guards, who keep 
Watch and ward while others sleep, 
Five-headed giant sent with these, 
Honeysuckle sweet to seize, 

Bear her to his castle grim, 

Keep her there in charge for him.” 


There was a great deal of excitement when the 
squirrel ceased. 

“ Going to steal the magic guards!” 

“Seize sweet Honeysuckle!” 

“We will teach him a lesson!” 

“Silence, friends!” commanded Mab. “ These 
tidings are serious, Let us summon Merlin to our 
eouncil. . 


S*Oh, Merlin, magician, wherever you are, 
Whether you’re there, or whether you’re here, 
Or whether, perhaps, you’re anywhere else, 
Or somewhere or other ; oh, Merlin, appear.” 
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“Here I am, your Majesty,” calied a deep voice; 
and Merlin, the great, wise magician of good King 
Arthur’s court, strode out of the forest. | 

“T was coming over to see you,” he said. “I 
heard the news, or some of it. Old Swampiwampi 
has sent his five gnomes in the guise of five bad boys 
who live in Prickly Thistle.” 

“What has he done with the boys?” asked the 
queen. 

“Stuck ’em head down in the mud. Serve ’em 
right, the young scamps, for Butcher Bob and his 
friends deserve 

“Hold hard, Merlin,” cried Puck. “They’re not 
so bad as they are made out to be. To be sure, they 
caught Chatters, our squirrel, and were going to 
stone him; but when Wee Willy Wideawake offered 
to take his place, they only threw their caps at him, 
and I stuck a little spray of our fairy flower in 


” 


each cap.” — 
“Why, that is famous,” Queen Mab said; “for 
wherever they are I can call them here— 


** By the spell of magic flower, 
Mortals come to fairy bower.” 


“Crake, crake, crake,” croaked five dismal voices, 
and in hopped five fat frogs, each carrying a piece of 
golden St. John’s wort. 


“Crakety, crakety, crakety crake, 

We are in a precious pickle ; 
Our toeses, our noses, our joints all ache, f 
And the flies our little backs tickle, : 
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Are we ourselves, we want to know, 
Or is it some horrid mistake ? 

Oh, croakety, croakety, croakety, croak, 
Likewise crakety, crakety crake.” 


“Poor things!” said Queen Mab, “they do not 
seem very happy. Can we not give them back their 
forms, Merlin?” 

The five frogs fell on their knees, and clasped 
their little webbed fingers pleadingly. 

“I am afraid not,” replied Merlin; and at these 
words they uttered dismal croaks. “They have 
been such bad boys that they will have to stay as 
they are unless some other boy can destroy the five 
gnomes who have taken their places.” 

Then all the five frogs hopped round— 


66 We know a boy, we know a boy, 
Crakety, crakety, crakety crake ; 
Likewise croakety, croakety, croakety croak— 
Go and call Wee Willy Wideawake.” 

“Oh!” said Merlin. “Well, just you keep quiet, 
and I will see what can be done. Lucky for you that 
you were kind to him the other day. Now, Queen 
Mab, call here the magic guardians of Honeysuckle.” 

**Come, Magpie, with the feathers light, 
And, Hare, come swiftly from the dell, 
Come, wakeful Weasel, slippery Eel, 
Come cunning old brown Fox as well, 
Magic guards of the Princess !—all 
Hear and obey the Fairy’s call.” 

So Queen Mab sang, and in came the five magic 
guardians. 
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“Hail, Queen Mab!” they cried. “Why have 
you sent for the guards of Princess Honeysuckle ?” 

“Swampifen is attacking fair Meadowsweet, and 
has sent five gnomes to catch you,” she replied. 

“Has he?” they laughed. “Ho, ho! Fairy Mab, 
we shall want an earth child to help us. We can 
defeat Swampifen without aid; but we can destroy 
him if you find us a brave, kind earth child.” . 

Then the five frogs called out— 

© Croakety croak, and crakety crake, 
Go and get Wee Willy Wideawake.” 

“The five-headed giant has been sent to steal 
Princess Honeysuckle,” added Queen Mab. 

“Ho, ho!” cried the five magic guards, “We are 
afraid we cannot prevent that. All we can do is to 
help her while she is in distress, and to aid a mortal 
to rescue her. But yo must find us an earth child.” 

Then the five frogs cried again— 

**Croakety, croakety, crakety crake, 
Go and get Wee Willy Wideawake.” 

“So we will,” cricd Queen Mab. “He is a good 
little friend to the fays, and I know he loves the 
Princess Honeysuckle. He shall be the fairies’ 
champion, and help the magic guards of Meadow- 
sweet. Merlin, good friend, you go back to your 
cave and work your best spells to help him. Puck, 
you shall be his guide; you, Chatters, shall go with 
him as companion. You five haste back, keep watch 
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and ward ; and you?” she added, turning to the five 
frogs, 
“ Crakety, crakety, crakety crake, 
Well go with Wee Willy Wideawake,” 
they croaked, and hopped off. 

“Now,” cried Mab, “the war has begun. Fairies, 
elves, brownies, each do your part, and soon we will 
have victory. Come, fairies all, the morning is dawn- 
ing, and fay-folk must to bed.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE GIANT'S WORK, 


PRINCESS HONEYSUCKLE sat in her own little room ; 
and a very pretty little room it was, to be sure—as 


pretty as her loving parents could possibly make it 
for her, ; 

Leaning her rosy cheek upon one dainty little 
hand, she watched through the open window the fair 
scene before her—the fields of yellow, nodding corn 
and tall grass waiting for scythe and sickle; the 
green pastures, where the mild-eyed oxen and 
browsing flocks were gathered ; the lakes with their 
clear waters, on which the white-breasted swans 
floated. 

She heard the music of her father’s bands, the 
song of the wild birds, the hum of the bees; but 
the sweetest sound of all was the happy singing of 
the contented people, and the merry laughter of little 
children ; and the fairest sight, their bonny faces and 
healthy fabs 

“ My dear, dear people,” she thought, “how I ne 
you all! What would I not do to make you happy? 


’ 
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Oh, I wish I could show you really how dear you are 
to your princess !” 

Just then a company of her lovers passed below, 
and a shadow fell upon her face. 

“ How is it,” she murmured, “I cannot love any 
one of these brave knights? They are all good and 
true, and yet Ah, me! I would I knew who 
my true love might be.” 


She sat silent for a moment; then started up in 
surprise, for sounds rarely heard in Meadowsweet 
reached her ear. Cries, shouts, angry words, she 
heard; and, looking out, she saw five great rough 
boys, who had burst in among the playing children, 
stolen their balls and toys, and were beating them 
unmercifully, . 

“The wicked, cruel fellows!” she cried indignantly. 
“They shall be well punished for their evil. Ah! 
there go my father’s guards to drive them away.” 

She rose, and was about to leave the room, when 
she heard her name called—“ Princess Honeysuckle ! 
Princess Honeysuckle!” and, turning, she beheld 
Queen Mab standing on the window-sill. 

- “Princess, you have wished two things,” said the 
fairy, flying lightly into the chamber, “and both of 
these I can grant you. You desire to show your 
people how much you love them, and also to know 
your true love.” . : 

“I do indeed!” replied Honeysuckle. 

~ “You have just seen five bad boys beating the 
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children, They are five wicked gnomes sent to hurt 
your people, unless you will marry Jack-a-Lantern.” 
' “What, that ugly fellow? Oh, must I do that?” 
cried Honeysuckle, in dismay. “And yet, if it is to 
help my people 
“Oh dear, no!” laughed Mab. “We can’t have 
our Honeysuckle do that. No, my dear child, the 
task is not so heavy a one. We will look after these 


creatures as soon as you give us leave.” 

“I give you leave?” repeated the wondering 
princess. 

“Yes, Honeysuckle. Listen! A great five-headed 
giant is coming to carry you away. Now, you know 
how every one loves you. From the meanest peasant 
to the bravest knight, they will fight to rescue you ; 
but they can't hurt this giant, for he is charmed, and 
he can hurt them. Many will be killed, and all their 
cattle taken, if they resist.” 

“Alas! alas!” sished Honeysuckle, “can I not do 
anything?” 

“Yes,” said Mab, “The giant has no power un- 
less they resist him. If you consent to go, and forbid 
them to attack the monster, he will be quite power- 
less; but he is very terrible, and he will take you 
away to his castle. Thus you can prove your love 
for your people.” 

“T will do it,” cHee “the princess, “though I must 
lay down my life 
“Oh no! that is just it. While you go ancey: 
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he cannot hurt you either; and as soon as he is 
gone, we can settle with these gnomes. Will you 
go?” 

“Yes,” said Honeysuckle, readily. 

“Spoken like a true princess! Be sure, fairies will 
be near you, and your own true love will come and 
rescue you. Now let us go and tell your parents.” 

Accompanied by Mab, Honeysuckle sought the 
king and queen, to tell them the sad news. 

Very, very grave were the monarchs; but Butter- 
cup said— 

“Our daughter is right. To save our subjects loss 
should be our first thought. Queen Daisy, we must 
let her go.” ; 

The queen clung, weeping, to her daughter. 

“I know it, your Majesty, and yet I cannot bear to 
part from her.” 

“Dearest mother, do not weep. I feel I shall be 
quite safe, and it is my duty.” 

“And a princess must do her duty,” added Mab, 
quietly. 

Then all the Court was summoned, and when they 
heard the news, they gave one mighty shout— 
“No! our princess shall zo¢ go!” 

And when the common people heard it, they aS 
came in great crowds. 

“Let the giant do what he will, our princess shail 
net go!” 

“People,” Queen Mab said, “yours is a happy 
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land, where such love and loyalty exist ; but, unless 
the princess goes, not only will there be war and loss, 
but your happiness will go. Your enemies are very 
powerful; and if once the great dragon Discord 
comes here, all the land will be laid waste. Honey- 
suckle mst go.” 

At these words every one hung their heads in 
silent grief. 

“ The princess longs to prove her love for you, and 
thus she does it,” said Honeysuckle, coming forward. 
“Dear people—my own dear people—I am so glad 
I can prevent all this misery. Now, I am going to 
give you the first command I ever made. Go home 
every one, and do nothing to resist the giant.” 

“One moment!” interrupted Queen Mab. “Better 
still, those who wish to bid Honeysuckle farewell, go 
to the great square, and wait till the giant comes.” 

At these words all the people went in silent, tearful 
groups, as the fairy directed, and gathered in the 
square, the princess and her parents, with Queen 
Mab, standing in its centre, 

Presently the earth shook and trembled, and 
striding towards them they saw Swampifen’s five- 
headed monster. Very terrible he looked, and there 
is no wonder that even Honeysuckle turned pale. 
His. five heads each wore a great spiked helmet; his 
ten gogele eyes rolled in every direction ; and his 
five great gaping mouths grinned and vawned like 
huge caverns. : 
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“Hum! hur!” he roared angrily. “Is 2o one 
going to fight me? Nota single sheep have I been 
able to take yet.” 

“Take all our sheep,” cried the people, “but do 
-not touch our princess,” 


VERY TERRIBLE IE LCOKED. 


.-“TIo,ho! I dare say!” he shouted. “I’m going 
to have her!” 

“You shall not!” cried the soldiers, fiercely, 

The giant raised his club; but the princess ran 
forward, 
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' “Stop!” she said. “I will go with you.” 

“What ?” roared Gramblegremblegrimblegromble- 
grumble. ‘“ You—will—go?” 

“Yes,” said Honeysuckle. “Now you cannot 
touch a single one of my people.” 

“Oh, you horrid little wretch!” boo-hood all five 
heads. “I'll make it hot for you! I'll teach you! 
Now I can’t eat even a chicken, and I am _ so 
hungry!” 

“I did not say that you should have nothing to 
eat,” replied Honeysuckle. 

“But I can’t take anything now,’ peeroaaed the five 
-heads. 

_ “Then, I will give you something. What would 
you like ?” 

“Five cows,” said Gramble. 

“Five sheep,” cried Gremble. 

“ Five pigs,” grunted Grimble. 

“ Five calves,” roared Gromble. 

“ Five lambs,” added Grumble. 

“What all at once?” gasped the princess. 

“Yes, Why, ¢hat's cnly a little lunch! We'd 
like five elephants, only we are afraid you have not 
got them.” 

“Well,” said the princess, “you shall have them ; 
and then I will go with you.” 

“Wh—wh—what? Oh, now you have done it! 
There was only one charm that could conquer such 
a fierce creature as I am, and that was gentleness ; 
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and now—— Oh, it’s all up with Swampiwampi 
now!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Honeysuckle. © 

“Why, Z can’t hurt you ; and, oh, I know my five 
heads will get cut off! I’m sure of it! And then 
we shall eat Swampiwampi.” 

' “What! after your heads are cut off?” cried 
Honeysuckle. 

“Yes—couldn’t do it pelote, Oh, you have been 
and gone and done it! However, it’s no good 
worrying so, ITIl have my lunch, and then we had 
better go.” 

Then those five heads swallowed all the food the 
soldiers dragged in, and the giant picked up his 
club. 

“Tm ready, princess,” he said. 

“Good-bye, dear mother ; good-bye, dear father ; 
good-bye, my people,” she cried. 

Then, while all the people sobbed .and cried, the 
giant picked her up—just as you would a tiny little 
fly—and, putting her carefully into a box lined with 
cotton-wool, he strode rapidly away to his gloomy 


castle, 


CHAPTER. IV, a 
WEE WILLY STARTS. 


You may be sure that all the people in Meadow- 
sweet were terribly grieved at the loss of their loved 
princess, and Wee Willy Wideawake was one who 
sorrowed most. 

“Can nothing be done to help the poor princess?” 
he asked his father. , 

“T am afraid not, my son,” replied Farmer Wide- 
awake, sadly. ‘“ What can we do?” 

“T do not know; but I don’t like sitting still and 
not trying anything. I’m going to take a walk, 
father, and try to find where the giant has taken 
her to.” 

“You will be eaten up,” cried the farmer. 

‘But Willy answered— 

“Oh, never fear; I will look out.” 

So Willy Wideawake started off, and soon he 
‘came to the forest, and there a little red squirrel met 
chim. 
~ “Ffallo, Willy Wideawake! are you going to look 
for the princess?” cried he. 
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Willy stared. He had never heard a squirrel 
speak before; but he answered— 

“Yes, red squirrel, I am going.” 

“Then, I will come with you,” the little creature 
said, jumping on to his shoulder. 

When they got a little further, Willy saw five fat 
frogs come hopping towards him. 

* Crakety, crakety, crakety crake, 
Where are you going to, Wileawake ?” 

they cried. 

“T am going to find the princess,’ ’ said he. 

And they fell into a line behind him, croaking, as 
they hopped along— _ 


*Crakety, crakety, crakety crake, 
We will come too, Willy Wideawake.” 


“Well, this zs queer!” thought Willy, as he walked 
along. 

Soon he came to a little elfin, who was sitting by 
the roadside, waiting for him. 

“Hallo, Wee Willy!” he cried. “Are you off to 
find the princess ?” 

“Yes, little fairy,” answered Willy, “I am going to 
try to.” 

“Then, put on this fairy armour,” said the elf, 
who, as you will guess, was Master Puck. “This is 
the sword Patience, and the shield Perseverance. 
They are wonderfully good weapons. ‘Then, this 
beautiful helmet is made of Courage ; the armour is 
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real chain-mail of Truth ; and the shoes are protected 
with Gentleness.” 

Wee Willy was nothing loath, and soon he was 
dressed in complete mail. 

“This is very kind of you,” he said; “but you can 
do more for me yet.” 

“Can I?” laughed Puck. “Well, what do you 
desire?” 

“To be told the best way to help the princess.” 

“First of all, are you willing to brave all the 
dangers you will be sure to meet ?” 

“JT will brave anything!” cried Willy, stoutly. 

“Very well. Then, learn that the princess has five 
magic guardians. They are: the feather of the white 
magpie, the whiskers of the old fox, the eye of the 
watchful weasel, the foot of the swift hare, and the 
skin of the slippery eel. There are five evil gnomes, 
the servants of the wizard Swampifen, who are trying 
to steal these charms ; and the first thing you need 
do is to conquer the gnomes, They have taken the 
forms of Tom the tinker’s son and his friends.” 

“And what has become of Tom and the others ?” 
asked Willie, anxiously. 

“They have been turned into these five fat frogs,” 
explained Puck. 

Willy felt terribly sorry for them, and five shining 
tears of real pity came rolling down his cheek. 

Each of the fat- frogs gave a loud croak as they 
saw this, and, springing forward, caught each a tear 

R 
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on the tip of its little nose; and each tear, as they 
did so, became a beautiful pearl. 

“Now,” continued the elfin, as Willy stared in 
surprise, “it is time you were getting along. Go 
straight down this forest path, and mind you do not 
turn to either side, no matter what happens. Good- 
bye ; and, remember, we shall be near you.” 

Then Willy Wideawake set out again, He heard 
all manner of noises—cries, laughter, groans, and 
again and again his own name called ; but, remember- 
ing the fairy’s advice, he just kept straight on, till at 
last he came up to some one, who seemed to be 
Butcher-boy Bob, holding a white magpie in his 
hands. Willy did not hesitate a moment, but, step- 
ping boldly forward, he cried— 

“Just you put that magpie down!” 

“Eh?” blustered the boy. “What has it got to 
do with you?” 

“J will soon show you!” replied mY drawing 
his keen sword. 

“Hallo! Why? What? Help! help!” roared the 
gnome; and at his cry, up ran the other four, each 
holding one of Honeysuckle’s magic guards. Tinker 
Tom had the eel, Lazy Luke the hare, Gipsy Joe 
held the fox, and Big Bert the weasel. 

“Let us alone! let us alone!” they shouted. “We 
are your friends,” 

“You are not,” said Willy, stoutly. “You are five 
wicked gnomes,” 
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“Discovered!” they cried, in a terrible rage. 
“Ho, ho! we are not afraid.” 

As they spoke, they took their own shapes again, 
and began to attack Willy fiercely. 

It was hard work, fighting all five; but Patience 
and Perseverance were good weapons, and Willy 
used them well. 

First one and then another of the ugly creatures 
got a cut or a stab, and at last all five lay prostrate. 

Then, with loud croaks, in marched the five frogs, 
still holding the pearls upon their noses ; each one 
picked up a gnome, tucked him under his arm, and 
hopped off, croaking— 

** Crakety, crakety, crakety crake, 
You couldn’t hurt Wee Willy Wideawake.” 

“That’s so,” chattered the red squirrel, climbing 
on to our hero’s shoulder again; while at the same 
moment Puck appeared. 

“Well done, Willy!” he laughed. “If you go on 
’ like that, we shall soon have the princess free again.” 

“Tet me hasten on, then,” cried Wee Willy, 
eagerly. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” replied Puck. “You have 
set the five magic guards free, and now they must 
pay you your wages.” 

“Ves, that is true,” cried the five. 

Then the Magpie advanced, and said— 


© Wee Willy Wideawake, be as light 
As a feather out of my wing so white.” 
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Then the Fox said— 


‘¢ Wee Willy Wideawake, you shall be 
As sharp as a fox—yes, as sharp as me.” 


Then the Eel wriggled up— 


‘© Wee Willy Wideawake, true as steel, 
Shall be as slippery as an eel.” 


Then the Weasel cried — 


“His name is Wideawake, and he 
Sha'l be as wide awake as me.” 


And, last of all, the Hare spoke— 


‘¢ Last of the five, I now declare 
Willy shall be as swift as a hare.” 

“Indeed, I am very much obliged to you all,” 
answered Willy, bowing politely ; “and I only hope 
I may soon have a chance of showing you the good 
use I will put your gifts to. I only want to meet 
Gramblegremblegrimblegromblegrumble.” 

“Come on, then,” cried Puck. “Now that you 
have finished the five gnomes, you can get on with 
your journey. Come, Chatters; come, froggies, let 
us lead Wee Willy Wideawake upon his journey. 
Stay! Suppose you five go first? you know your 
way through the marsh. Tell the princess her true 
love is coming, and give her the five pearls in token 
of his love. Come! hurry up!” 

“We will,” replied the frogs, hopping off. 


*Crakety, crakety, crakety crake, _ 
Five froglets to aid Willy Wideawake.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GIANT GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


WHEN Gramblegremblegrimblegromblegrumble got 
home to his castle, he sat himself down in his big 
armchair, and, taking Honeysuckle out of her box, 
looked at her thoughtfully. 

“TI really don’t know what to do about you!” he 
cried. “I’m bound to get into trouble anyway.” 

“How is that?” inquired the princess. 

“Well, if I let you go, old Swampiwampi will give 
it to me; and if I keep you, somebody else will.” 

“Who?” asked Honeysuckle, eagerly. 

“Don’t know,” he growled. ‘‘ Somebody is sure to. 
I suppose I’d better keep you.” 

“But where am I to stay here?” cried Honeysuckle, 
looking round the place. “ Everything is so big that 
I feel quite lost. I shall be frightened you will tread 
on me by mistake.” 

“T'll take care,” answered the giant, and though he 
spoke in his softest tones, his voice was so loud that 
Honeysuckle had to hold her hands over her ears, 

“Tl make you a nice little room in my mouse-trap, 
and then you will be quite safe.” 

{ 
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Honeysuckle did not much like the idea of being 
shut up in a mouse-trap, but she said nothing, and 
the giant strode off to find it, leaving her alone. 

“ He isn’t so bad, after all; if it was not for his 
ugly faces, he’d be quite nice,’ thought she. “Why, 
what is this?” 

This last remark was caused by five frogs hopping 
through the window and dropping five pearls in her 
hand. 

“Crake, crake!” they cried. “These are sent by 
Willie Wideawake.” 

“Willie Wideawake?” repeated the princess ; 
“why, who is he?” 

“ Croak, croak. Your own true love.” 

“Indeed!” said Honeysuckle ; “I never knew it.” 

“Well, he is, and these five pearls are in token 
that he has conquered your five foes, and will cut off 
the five heads of the giant, and take the five spells 
off us, and make you his five wives—no; we mean 
make you his one wife.” ; 

“Very kind of him,” laughed Honeysuckle. 

“That's what we say,” croaked the frogs. “Look 
out! Here is the giant coming back, and he might 
tread on us and squash us flat. Good-bye ;” and they 
hopped out of the window again. 

“ Well, this is strange,” thought Honeysuckle; and 
she slipped the pearls into her pocket, just as the 
giant came in, followed by Swampifen. 

* Ho! I see you've got her,” said the latter, as he 
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glanced at the princess, “Now I’ve come to take 
her away.” 

But the giant was beginning to get quite fond of 
Honeysuckle, and did not by any means like the 
idea of her being taken away by the wizard. 

’ “You said she was to stay here,” he grumbled. 

“T say she is to come with me!” shouted 
Swampifen, 

“ She shan’t; so there!” 

_ “What!” roared Swampifen, “You dare! Ho! 
ho! AB.” 

The giant had a cold in each head. 

RAG, 

He had the toothache in each mouth, 

Ge Ane 

He had headache in each forehead. 

CHD) aNd pas 

He had earache in all his ears. 

“RA” 

He had five stiff necks. 

“There!” shouted Swampifen. “Let that teach 
you. Now I’m going;” and, seizing Honeysuckle, 
he sank with her through the earth. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” groaned the giant. “I 
knew I should get into trouble.” 

Just then a bugle blew outside, and, looking from 
the window, he saw Wee Willy Wideawake, 

“What do you want?” he cried. 

“J want to come in,” replied Willy. 
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“Then you can’t; so there.” 

But Willie was as light as a feather, and jumped 
on to the window-sill. Then the giant tried to seize 
him, but Willie was as slippery as an eel, and glided 
through his fingers. 

“Ho!” thought the giant. “Wait a bit;” and he 
hid behind the curtain ready to pounce upon the 
intruder ; but Willy was as sharp as a fox, and darted 
past him, and the giant chased him round and round 
the room, but Willy was as swift as a hare, and the 
monster could not catch hin, 

“Tl just sit down and wait,” said he at last. 
“When he goes to sleep I'll soon have him;” but 
Willie was as wide awake as a weasel, and the giant 
soon got tired of that game. 

“Look here! what do you want?” he roared, 
glaring at our hero. 

“Where is Princess Honeysuckle?” he demanded 
sternly. 

“ Swampifen has taken her away,” shouted the five 
heads all at once. 

“Where to?” our hero inquired. 

“Hol! we won't tell you.” 

“You will not, eh? Well, then, I shall cut all your 
ugly heads off,” said Willy, coolly. 

“Hoo! Will you, you mannikin?” they roared. 
“Well, if you can do that, we will tell you what you 
want to know.” 

“It is a bargain,” laughed Wee Willy Wideawake. 
“Where shall we fight? In here?” 
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The giant felt nervous, He was beginning to get 
frightened, for Willy seemed so cool. 

. “N-no; outside is best. But ain’t you tired? 
Won't you rest a bit first ?” : 

_ “All right,” said Willy. “TI know the old rascal is 
up to something,” he thought, “but I will soon teach 
him a trick or two.” 

“You lie down on my bed and rest,” said the 
giant, and Willy climbed up on to the bed; but as 
the giant pulled the clothes over him, he slipped out 
at the bottom. 

Then the sly old monster took his club, and began 
to beat the bed with all his might. 

“That’s settled him,” he chuckled, and drew the 
clothes back, but no Willy was there. ‘“ Why, where 
is he?” he shouted. 

“Here,” laughed Wee Willy, and springing into 
the air, light as a feather, he caught the head Gramble 
a mighty thwack with his good sword, and cut it off. 

“Hoo!” shouted the other four heads. “ That 
isn't fair. Where are you?” And the monster 
knelt down and looked under the bed. 

“Here I am,” replied Willy, popping out the other 
side; and, swish! down came the sword, and off 
rolled Gremble. 

“Ow! ow!” roared the last three heads. “Oh 
dear me! oh lor!” as the monster spun round, 
“ Where are you?” 

“ Here,” cried Willy, jumping over the bed this 
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time, and landing right on that great back. “Here 
I am, stupid,” and Grimble came tumbling off. 

“Boo, hoo! You hit me behind my back,” shouted 
Gromble and Grumble. 

“No; I hit you on your neck, like this.’ And as 


THE SLY OLD MONSTER TOOK HIS CLUB, AND BEGAN TO BEAT THE 
BED WITH ALL HIS MIGHT, j 


Willy spoke, he dodged the rolling heads, and caught 
Gromble a fine cut. 
Up started the giant ; only one head left now. 
“Only wait till I catch you!” he bellowed, but he 
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did not know that Willy was hanging on to his 
collar. 

“T’]] wait,’ answered Willy, and as he spoke he 
took one last cut, and Grumble joined the other four 
heads. 

“ Now then, I’ve cut off all your heads; so tell me 
where the princess is,” he cried. 

“Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! Ohl!!! Oh!!!!!” roared 
all five, opening and shutting their huge mouths like 
great spring-shutters. “You must follow us, and we 
will take you to old Swampiwampi. Come on, you 
stupid old body! You're a lot of good without your 
heads, you are. Wait a bit,” they continued, as the 
body began to walk away. “ Don’t you know that 
you are dead, stupid? Haven’t you got all your 
heads cut off, silly? What do you mean by walking 
like that? Come here.” 

The five heads rolled into line. 

“Lie down on top of us,” they cried, and the body 
obeyed. 

“Now then, young Wideawake, come on!” they 
all cried together ; and then, to Willy’s surprise, they 
started hopping along on their necks, carrying their 
body on top of them. — 

“Come on, young Wideawake!” they repeated ; 
“come on! It's all up with old Swampiwampi now. 
Come on!” 


as CHAPTER VI. 
SWAMPIFEN IS DISAPPOINTED. 


WHEN Swampifen got Honeysuckle back to his home, 
he threw her down in one corner of his cave and 
stood glaring at her. 

Poor little Honeysuckle felt very scared as he 
looked at her ; he was ever so much worse than the 
giant, she thought. 

“ Now, miss, just you listen to me,” he said. “You 
are in my power, and you've got to do as I tell you, 
Do you hear ?” 

“Yes,” gasped the princess, faintly. 

“Oh, you do! Well, you’ve got to marry my son 
Jack-a-Lantern. Do you hear?” 

“Yes”—more faintly still. 

“Oh! Well, I’m going to call him; now just you 
treat him with respect, as he ought to be treated, 
Here, Bogeylight |” 

The ugly fellow ran in, dancing with delight. 

“There he is. What do you think of him?” 
demanded Swampifen. 

“ He—he’s very ugly,” said Honeysuckle, 
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“What!” shouted Bogeylight. 

“Pooh! that’s a matter of opinion,” laughed his 
father. 

“And amI to treat him as he deserves?” asked 
Honeysuckle, going up to the dancing imp. 

Swampifen thought he had so frightened her that 
she was going to kiss him, and answered, “ Yes, of 
course.” 

«“ All right,” replied the princess; and then with one 
hand she seized Bogeylight’s long nose, giving it a 
sharp tweak, while with the other she belaboured his 
ears. 

“Take that, and that, and that!” she cried, for the 
five pearls gave her courage. “Let that teach you 
how you should treat a princess, you ugly little 
monster.” 

“Oh! oh! Save me!” shrieked he, in terror. 

Honeysuckle let him go, and turned to Swampifen. 
“As for you,” said she, “I’ve a very great mind to 
serve you the same way.” 

“Why? What? How?” spluttered the wizard, 
backing, for he did not half like her looks. “ What 
is the meaning of this? I'll see.” 

“Well, what will you do? ” demanded Honeysuckle, 
giving an angry little stamp with her pretty foot. 

“Oh! ain’t she got a temper?” cried Bogeylight, 
bobbing behind his father. “ Ain’t she a tartar?” 

“Yes, and you have caught a tartar,’ she said; 
“and you will be sorry for it before you have done 
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with me—so ¢here/” and she gave another stamp, 
which caused her two enemies to jump in dismay. 
“You—you had better keep calm,” stammered 
Swampifen. “I will cast a terrible spell over you. 
Just you wait a bit.” 
He caught up his magic wand, and cried— 
6* Qui que quorura. Hic hac hoc. 
If you cannot reach the bell, 
You had better knock. 
Hocus-pocus quisque. Hanky panky quats; 
Go and buy some nice pigs’-fry, 
And make 2 pie of—— ” 
“RATS!” 
“Dear me! Somebody said “rats 
Swampifen looked at Bogeylight, and both at 
Honeysuckle, 
“JT did not say that,” she said, turning very red. 
“JT would not be so rude.” 
“Somebody said ‘rats,” remarked Swampifen, 
solemnly. j 
“Yes, J did,” cried a lusty voice, and there stood 
old Merlin. “TI said ‘rats,’ and I'll say it again if you 
like,” he laughed. “‘R-A-T-S! rats!’” and he brought 
down his heavy staff, bang on Swampifen’s pet corn. 
“Ow!” shrieked the wizard in agony. “Ow! my 


24) 


” 


corn; oh! corn 
“Foundit!” grinned Merlin. “ Yes, I know I did. 
Now, then, old Swampi, attend to business. You 
Jackanapes.” 
“ Jack-a-Lantern,” corrected Bogeylight, 
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_-“ All the same,” said Merlin. ‘Just you stand still, 
or [Pll give you something to dance about—stand still, 
I say.” - 
“Ye — ye — yes,” gasped Bogeylight, suddenly 
collapsing. ; 

“Now, then, you were just making a charm to 
hurt Princess Honeysuckle, eh?” demanded Merlin 
of the wizard, 

“Yes, and I mean to finish it,” he snarled, stirring 
up his great caldron with the end of his wand. 

“Go on, then,” laughed Merlin. “Is it done?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “Yes; but—but 33 

“Well, what’s the matter?” é 

“It—it won’t work,” groaned Swampifen. “I 
think the cookery-book must have been wrong.” 

“Not a bit of it,” was the answer. “Only the 
princess has five magic pearls that are a greater spell 
than yours. I say, Swampi, do you know what a 
wizard has to do, if he makes a spell that won’t work?” 

“W—w—what ?” howled Swampifen. 

“He’s got to drink it boiling hot,’ said Merlin, 
gtimly. “Comeon, my fine fellow, take your physic.” 

“Ow! ow! mercy!” roared the wizard ; but it was 
no use, Invisible hands forced him on his knees, invisi- 
ble fingers pinched his nose till his mouth opened, then 
the caldron jumped up and tilted all its contents down 
his throat. How he did scream and wriggle, to be sure! 
for the mixture was not only very hot, but very nasty. 

“Ugh! Oh! Ugh! Give me a lump of sugar to 
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take the taste out of my mouth,” he cried, “Oh! Oh 
dear me, how nasty it is!” 
“Hope it will do you good!” laughed Merlin. 
“ Now, suppose we get on with our business,” 
“Haven't you finished yet?” groaned Swampifen. 
“Oh dear, no. I’m only just beginning. You sce, 


‘“*1P—IT WON'T WORK,” GROANED SWAMPIFEN. 


your pretty little game has not come out all right. 
Your giant’s heads have all been cut off, and your five 
gnomes all been killed.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” cried the wizard, in a rage. 

“Oh, don’t you? Well, just look here.” 

And then—well, then something happened. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TIE BREAKING OF THE SPELL, 


WHAT ad happen? Well, in came the five heads 
carrying the giant’s body, in came the five fat frogs, 
in came the weasel, the hare, the magpie, the eel, 
the fox, and, the best of all, Wee Willy Wideawake, 
looking as brave a little knight as one could well 
wish to see. 

Old Swampifen sat down, white with rage and 
terror, while his ugly son screamed and danced round 
and round. 


ce Crakety; crakety, crakety crake, 
We've come back with Wee Willy Wideawake,” 
croaked the frogs in chorus ; “and we hope you are 
very glad to see us.” 

If Swampifen was, he did not show it; but before 
he had time to say anything, Merlin spoke, “ Froggies, 
where are your gnomes?” 

“Here they are, Merlin,” croaked the frogs in 
chorus, (They were carrying the gnomes under 
their arms.) 

“Wee Willy Wideawake,” next directed Merlin, 
“cut all those gnomes in halves with your sword.” 

Ss 
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Willy obeyed, and the magician next said, 
“Swampifen and Jack-a-Lantern, kneel down, open 
your mouths, shut your eyes, and see what I will 
give you.” 

Looking very miserable, the pair obeyed. 

“Now, froggies! Heads down Swampi’s throat. 
Legs down Bogeylight’s,” 

“ Croak, croak, what a joke!” cried the frogs, and 
they tumbled the gnomes down the throats of the two. 

“ Hope you like them,” shouted the five giant heads. 

“Silence!” cried Merlin, sharply. 

** By my power, 
In this hour 
Swampi and Bogey, look alive. 
Your time has run, 
Your end has come. 
Each of you just turn to five.” 

And then, wonderful to relate, there were five 
Swampifens and five Bogeylights. 

“Hurrah!” roared the heads, ‘No sauce needed 
this time.” 

And they opened wide their five mouths. 

“Now, Swampifen—one, two, three! Go!” 

And the five Swampifens jumped head first down 
those five throats. 

“Yum, yum, yum!” went the great heads, and the 
mouths opened again. 

“Now, then, Bogeylights! Come on!—one, two, 
three! Go!” 

And the five Jack-a-Lanterns followed their father, 
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“Yum, yum, yum!” went the heads, and then they 
changed into five stalwart yeomen dressed in yellow 
jerkins and buff hose, with high boots, breastplates, 
helmets, and long shining halberts, 


Then the giant’s body gave a jump into the morass, 


‘YUM, YUM, YUM!” WENT THE HEADS. 


and instead of mud and weeds, the land of Prickly 
Thistles became a beautiful country ; while just where 
the body went in a fine marble palace rose. 

“We're getting on,” said Merlin, with a little laugh, 


‘* Croakety croak, and crakety cree, 
Please what will you do for we ?” ae 


cried the frogs anxiously. 
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“Don’t you be in a hurry,” laughed the good- 
tempered magician. “Wee Willy, what do you say 
to this for a home?” 

“What! for me?” gasped Willy. 

“Certainly. You conquered the gnomes and the 
giant, or we could not have settled with the Wizard 
and Bogeylights. Therefore, this must be your 
reward, and his country must now be yours—that is 
only fair. These five yeomen are your own body- | 
guard.” 

“But what about the frogs?” asked Willy. “I do 
want to help them.” 

“Allin good time. First, what about this captive 
princess here, who wants to know who her true love 
is?” 

Honeysuckle blushed rosy red as Willy Wideawake 
knelt at her feet. 

“ Dear lady,” he began, but Merlin stopped him. 

“Get up, you little duffer,” he said. 

“Eh?” cried Willy, in surprise. 

“Get up,” repeated Merlin. “All shut your eyes— 
no, not you two,” he added, as Willy and Honey- 
suckle obeyed ; “not you two, Goodness ! how stupid 
young people are! Now, then, nobody is looking.” 

Honeysuckle looked at Willy, Willy looked at 
Honeysuckle. 

“What does he mean ?” he queried. 

“I—I think he means that you ought to—to iss 
me,” she faltered. 
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“Oh, Honeysuckle,” cried Willy, “my dear little 
sweetheart, I & 

“Here, I say, young man,” growled Merlin, “I'm 
going to open my eyes.” 

“T believe you’ve been looking all the time,” 
declared the princess, “and I don’t care if you have. 
Willy sent me those five pearls, and I am going to 
keep them all my life.” 

“Then it’s a poor look-out for the frogs,” remarked 
Merlin, gravely. 


“What do you mean ?” she cried. 

“If you will not give up those pearls, these lads 
will never get their own shapes again,” the magician 
said ; and at his words the five frogs croaked dismally 
and knelt beseechingly at the feet of Honeysuckle. 

“Then I’m sure you shall have them,” she cried ; 
“that is if my brave Willy will give me leave to part 
with them.” 

“ With all my heart, dear love,” he replied, and the 
five frogs hopped about in delight at his words. 

“ Now you five stand in a row,” Merlin said, and, 
taking the pearls, he balanced one on the nose of each 
frog. “Trust!” he said, and the frogs stood quite 
still, “Now be careful, don’t miss, or you'll be frogs 
all your lives. Trust! Paid for!” 

And as he said these words the frogs tossed the 
pearls up and caught them in their mouths, and then 
—there stood the five boys dressed as knights in full 
armour, 
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“Long life to our lord and lady!” they cried, and, 
kneeling down, held out their hands to the princess, 
and there in them each had one of the pearls. 

“Now for the last change,” cried the magician. 
“Fairy guards, take your own forms once more *_ 
and there stood five lovely maidens to form a retinue 
for the princess. 

“There,” said Merlin, “now I think I have kept 
my word—though I could not have done it but for 
you two young people; you gave me power, Willy, 
when you were sorry for the squirrel, and when you 
shed five tears for the frogs ; you, little princess, when 
you gave a gentle answer to the giant—for pity and 
gentleness are great spells for making ugly things 
beautiful. Then patience, perseverance, courage, and 
honesty are things by which we can conquer any foe. 
‘But come! it is time we went back to Meadowsweet 
cand finished our work.” 

- With these words Merlin led the way, and, followed 
by the others, they went back to King Buttercup’s land, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LAST. 


WHILE Willy Wideawake was busy sceking for 
Princess Honeysuckle, the people in Meadowsweet 
were very sad. Every one was reproaching himself 
for having let the princess go, and yet, as they called 
to mind the terrible five-headed giant, not one but 
shrunk from meeting him in the endeavour to rescue 
her. 

Then came the news that Willy Wideawake had 
gone, and people shook their heads, 

“Tt- might be very brave, but it was very foolish,” 
they said. “If the knights were frightened to go, 
surely it was stupid for a mere farmer’s son to seek 
for success.” 

But when King Buttercup heard about it, he said— 

“ He is a brave boy, and if he succeeds he shall be 
first knight in the land,” and every one else declared 
that he would deserve to be; only, as no one ever 
expected he would come back again, that was not 
saying much. But it happened one day that Queen 
Mab and her retinue came to the court. 

* Still in mourning, your Majesties?” she said ; and 
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the king replied, “Alas! your Majesty, how can we 
be otherwise when our dear daughter is in the power 
of that dreadful giant?” 

“And no one has gone to rescue her ?” she asked. 

“No one but a farmer’s son—one Willy Wide- 
awake.” 

“Indeed! And what made Aim go?” 

“ Ah, that we know not,” sighed Queen Daisy. 

“But Ido. It is because he loved her best. Now, 
your Majesties, suppose that not only this youth loves 
your daughter, but that she also loves him; and sup- 
pose, too, that he succeeds in his quest—what then?” 

“Then,” cried the king, “though he were but a 
peasant, yet should he be my son, if he were a true 
man.” 

Just at this moment a courier rushed in, 

“Your Majesty!” he cried. 

“What now?” demanded the king, starting up. 

“Your Majesty, a wondrous thing has happened. 
The dreary land of Prickly Thistles has suddenly 
become a most beautiful kingdom, fairer even than 
our own Meadowsweet ; and in the wilderness, where 
Swampifen lived, a splendid palace has been built.” 

King Buttercup turned to the Fairy Queen, 

“Queen Mab, can you explain this?” 

“Easily,” she laughed. “It means that some one 
has overcome your old enemy ; Swampifen and his 
son are no more, and that also means that the five- 
headed giant and the gnomes are conquered,” 
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“But who has done this?” cried the king, while 
Queen Daisy started forward in eager excitement. 

“ Ah, who, I wonder,” replied Mab. “ Your Majesties, 
if you take my advice, you will prepare for a wedding ; 
have a general holiday, and let the city be decked 
with flags.” 

“T will do as you say,” replied Buttercup. ‘“ Some- 
thing tells me that you are right.” 

“You had better give the orders quickly,” said 
Queen Mab, and the king sent out his royal procla- 
mation at once. To be sure, people stared when they 
heard the order ; but they loved their rulers too much 
to hesitate, and soon Meadowsweet was brave with 
banners and flowers. Then came the sound of 
trumpets, and a gay company approached. 

There was the beautiful princess seated on a milk- 
white pony and followed by her five lovely maidens. 
There, beside her, rode Willy Wideawake, with his 
knights and yeomen following; then came Merlin, 
looking like a jolly old Father Christmas, and, while 
the bells pealed, the cannon thundered, and the people 
cheered, the princess was restored to her parents’ 
arms. 

“Brave youth!” cried the king, “What shall I 
give you for your noble conduct ?” 

«Ab, your Majesty,” replied Willy, kneeling at his 
feet, “there is only one thing I need, and without 
that all else is vain.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked the king. 
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“The hand of Princess Honeysuckle,” he said. 

The king turned to his daughter, 

“What says my daughter?” he asked, gently. 

“ Oh, father, he is my own true love,” she whispered. 

“Your Majesty need not fear,” laughed Merlin. 
“Willy went out a simple farmer’s boy ; now he is a 
brave knight, and owns a kingdom as large and 
wealthy as your own.” 

“All the fairies approve of the wedding,” added 
Mab ; and after that, well—what could the king say 
but “Yes”? 

So the young couple were married then and there. 
Willy took his father and mother into his own land, 
and there were not a happier couple going than King 
Willy Wideawake and his beautiful queen, Honey- 
suckle. 

And—THAT IS THE END, 


THE FAIRY OF THE WELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE FAIRY FELL IN LOVE, 


THE well was right at the bottom of the old garden, 
and the Fairy lived right at the bottom of the well; 
only the well never came to the top of the garden, 
but the Fairy did come to the top of the well, or 
she could never have seen the Fern Elf, and if she 
had not done so, of course she would not have fallen 
in love with him, and then there would have been 
no story to tell. 

It was a lovely old well, but it was used by no 
one now except the gardener, who drew up its cold, 
clear water every evening when he came to water 
the thirsty flowers. Of course, nobody vew a fairy 
lived in it, not even the children who loved to lean 
~ over the grey, moss-covered stone wall round its 
rnouth, and peer down into its depth, where the 
hanging ferns and clinging lichens grew from the 
sides until they kissed the water at the bottom: who 
loved to send the old oaken pail splashing down, 
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and then turn the creaking windlass until it came 
in sight again, dripping with hundreds of sparkling 
drops that fell back to the water beneath, with 
echoing splashes, like the tinkling of tiny bells. Oh, 
it was a lovely well! Lovely in the sunlight, when 
the air was full of the song of the birds and perfume 
of the flowers; lovely in the still night when the 
silence was only broken by the leaves as they 
whispered their secrets to each other, and the 
nightingale singing its sadly sweet song to the watch- 
ing stars; when the moonbeams, kissing the earth, 
sent shafts of soft light down its dark mouth, making 
the water look like a sheet of silver below. All day 
long the Fairy rested down there, but when the sun 
had gone and the stars peeped out, she came and 
sat on the wall above, combing the drops from her 
long, golden tresses, and throwing them at the sleepy 
rosebuds, 

Close by the mouth of the well grew a great cluster 
of ferns—tall stately osmunda, wide-spreading filix, 
broad-leaved hart’s-tongue, and delicate maiden-hair 
—where the Fern Elf made his home; and night 
after night he would lie peeping at the Well Fairy, 
and not daring to move lest he should frighten her, 
and drive her down into the well again. Now, of 
course, when a little brown Fern EIf sits all night 
watching a dear little Well Fairy, it is only right 
that he should fall in love with her, and, being 
frightened to speak to his love, it is only natural 
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that he should get miserable and thin and grumpy. 
I am sure all the girls who read this story will 
understand that, even if the boys do not. And so 
it fell out that Cryptogamia, as he was called, became 
so unhappy that all the garden fairies noticed it, and 
began to talk one to the other about his health. 

“Let us ask him what is the matter,” said one. 

“Perhaps he will think us rude to interfere,” 
objected another. ; 

“Tt seems more unkind not to ask him, and tell him 
how sorry we are to see him sad,” remarked a third. 

“So it does. We will go to him at once,” cried 
the rest ; and they ran to the Fern Elf’s house, 

“Dear Cryptogamia, what makes you so sad?” 
they said, gathering round him. 

“T have fallen in love with the Fairy of the Well,” 
he answered. 

“Ts that all? Well, why do you not tell her so?” 

“Oh, brothers, I am frightened to, for I might 
startle her, and then she would go down into the 
well, and never come up again!” 

The fairies thought a moment; then the Rose 
Fay said— 

“She is very timid, I know, but she is a dear little 
Fay. Suppose we wait and tell her for you.” 

“Oh no, no!” cried the Fern Elf in dismay; “ for 
perhaps one of you might fall in love with her too, 
and what should I do then ?”. 

He looked so thoroughly alarmed at the idea that 
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all the others, good-natured as they were, burst. out 
laughing. 

“Ho! is not he jealous? Oh, what fun!” they 
cried merrily. 

“Any one would think there was not another 
fairy to fall in love with in all the garden.” 

It was the girl fairies, of course, who said that, 
as I feel sure you all will guess, 

“Now suppose we talk sense,” remarked one tall 
soldier-like elf, whose duty it was to. drive the ear- 
wigs and slugs away from the blossoms, “ What 
Cryptogamia says is very right, and I am sure we 
each one should feel the same in his place. I think 
the best way is to go to the nightingale, and ask 
her to help us,” 

“How can she do that ?” demanded the Rose Fay. 

“Easily. She can sing about Cryptogamia to- 
night so that the Well Fairy shall hear, and then, 
if she still keeps at the top of the well, the Fern Elf 
will know she is not angry, and then u 

“Yes, what then?” cried the Fern Elf, eagerly. 

“Well, then,” answered the other slowly, “if you 
cannot find out what to do, you will be a silly, and 
won't deserve any sweetheart at all. Faint heart 
never won fair lady, and you cannot expect us to 
do your love-making for you.” 

“Ym sure I don’t want you to,” exclaimed Crypto- 


gamia, emphatically. “I am very much obliged to 
you, and I think your plan lovely, Of course, I am 
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not shy or frightened, only I was afraid of driving 
my sweetheart away.” 

“Oh, of course,” laughed the others. “The Fern 
Fay is not shy—he could not be! Only we wonder 
what makes all the ferns hang their heads so!” 

“There, do not tease him,” said the Rose EIf. 
“Let us go and see the nightingale. Only,” he 
added, in a whisper, so that Cryptogamia should 
not hear, “I mean to hide near the well to-night, 
and see the fun.” 

“Of course we all do,” replied the rest, as they 
hurried off to the nightingale. 

“Well, little friends,” said she, when she heard 
their story, “I will certainly do my best, and sing 
the Fern Elf’s song to-night. Now run off, for I 
must practise my scales for a little while.” 


* *. * * * 

That night, when all was quiet, the little Well 
Fairy came and sat as usual, combing her tresses, 
and singing softly to herself. She did not know 
how the Fern Elf was watching her, his little heart 
beating with agitation, nor yet how a hundred pair 
of bright eyes were peeping at her from the shelter 
of the sleeping flowers; and, by the way, Crypto- 
gamia did not know ¢at either. 

There she sat, when suddenly, close at hand, the 
nightingale commenced her singing. Such a song 
it was—so sweet and soft—that all those little 
watching eyes grew dim with tears; and even the 
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stars twinkled more than usual, while lily and hare- 
bells, nodding gently in the wind, rang a little peal 
of accompaniment. 

She sang of an elfin who watched his love each 
night, and how his heart was sad ; how he lived, not 
daring to tell the story, yet unhappy in his silence. 
She sang the song of love, and how it is the sunshine 


THE NIGHTINGALE COMMENCED HER SINGING. 


of the world, making dark lives bright and sad hearts 
glad, when love is loved. And then she changed her 
note, and sang of pain and sorrow and broken hearts, 
until it seemed as if each note were a tear falling 
into the hearts of her hearers; and the little Well 
Fairy listened in silent awe, her own tears falling 
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so fast that they made quite a little pond, and 
trickled down into the water below ; and, somehow, 
Cryptogamia found himself creeping from out his 
fern-house, stealing so softly through the moonlight 
to the old, grey stone wall. Somehow the Well 
Fairy found herself gazing into a little upturned, 
pleading face. Somehow two tiny pairs of arms 
were intertwined, and two tiny pairs of lips pressed 
in a half-frightened kiss ; somehow two little forms 
were seated side by side; somehow—I don’t know 
how, for I am sure they never spoke a word, and 
when I asked the nightingale, she only shook her 
head—somehow it happened, and then the fairies 
stole gently away, the nightingale’s song melted 
into silence, and the little lovers were alone, sitting 
hand-in-hand in the silver moonlight. 

“It was just lovely!” whispered the fays to each 
other softly ; “it was just lovely !” 

But the little white Daisy near the Fern Elf’s 
house bent her head towards the earth and wept 
unseen, while from her heart came one drop of 
crimson blood, which dyed the tips of her leaves 
with pink, Ah, me! poor little Daisy? 


“CHAPTER IL. 
THE WELL FAIRY’S STORY. 


ANY one to have seen Cryptogamia the next day 
would not have known him for the same elf. He 
sang and he danced, he sat down to think, and 
immediately jumped up again witha fresh song. He 
dressed himself in his very best clothes, and busied 
himself with his ferns, making them look green and 
glossy, and carefully removing every bit of stained or 
withered leaf. He was wise to keep busy, for so 
impatient was he for the night to come, that the day 
would have seemed terribly long if he had not kept 
employed. 

If ever you want the time to spin away merrily, 
just keep hard at work. Well, at last he had done 
all his work, and he went to. take a look outside, 
giving a friendly nod to the white Daisy, and never 
thinking of the sorrow in her heart, for how should 
he know the Daisy loved him? Then he went in 
once more and tucked himself up cosily under one 
great overhanging frond for a nice sleep, so that he 
- might be quite fresh and brisk in the evening. 

Down at the bottom of the well the little fairy 
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rested, thinking, dreaming, smiling to herself. A 
great joy was in her little heart, a joy that half 
frightened her, Yesterday she was so light-hearted 
and careless; to-day she felt so grave and yet so 
happy, as she sang again and again the name of her 
Cryptogamia, Yet with all her joy there was a fear, 
a sadness, for the Sprite of the spring that bubbled 
up through the earth and fed the well, had long 
sought her hand; and he was so cold and so strong 
that she feared he would hurt her. Fern Elf if he 
should hear about him; and he was sure to hear. 
The Dew Drops would tell him, as they ran back to 
their underground homes; or the Beetles would tell 
the Gnomes, and they would tell him. Oh! those 
Gnomes—she had heard such terrible tales about 
them: how they had taken the Stream Fairies, and 
kept them prisoners in their underground caverns, 
where the poor little things had pined and fretted, 
working and boring for their cruel captors, making 
fresh tunnels and caverns in the hard rock, until at 
last they escaped, to run, moaning and sighing, to the 
mighty river, who took them in its great strong arms, 
and carried them gently far out to their all-powerful 
king, the ocean. 

So the poor little fairy sat thinking, and, with all 
her joy, she could not shut out the idea that, after all, 
she and the Fern Elf would be parted, for the night- 
ingale’s song was a sad song, though sweet, and left 
sweet, sad echoes in her heart. 

At last the long day was over, and the fay-folk 
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began to come out; but you may be sure they took 
care not to go too near the old well, for though the 
fairies are full of mischief, yet they are a kind-hearted, 
thoughtful little people. Cryptogamia woke up, gave 
his clothes a brush, took one last look at himself in 
the glass—his looking-glass was made of the shiny 
wing of a green beetle—and then ran off gaily to the 
well. 
Clambering up on to the wall, he sat, and, holding 
on to the grey moss, sang a song to his lady-love— 
“ Oh, heart of love, sweetheart, 
I wait above, sweetheart, 
My love to tell, 
Fay of the well, 
My own dear love, sweetheart.” 
“Dear me! ” whispered the Rose Fay to the Tiger 
Lily, “he’s getting on; that is not half bad.” 
“Hum!” growled the Tiger Lily—he was rather a 
surly sort of a fellow—“I don’t think much of it. 
Rather poor metres, and too much of the sweet- 
heart.” 
“Rubbish!” answered the other. “You can’t have 
too much of the sweetheart, you old curmudgeon!” 
“Really!” cried the Tiger Lily. “Who are you 
calling names, Mr, Impudence?” 
“Here, you two, no quarrelling, please,” said the 
Tris. 
“Oh, all right, Iris; we are not quarrelling, we are 
only playing at parliament,” laughed the Rose Elf. 
“But, dear me! there is the Well Fairy. Perhaps we 


had better be going.” 
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For some time the two little lovers sat in silent 
happiness, but at last Cryptogamia whispered— 

“Dear Crystalline, you are sorrowful. Tell me, 
my own love, are you not happy with me?” 

The Well Fairy sighed. 

“Oh yes, dear elf, so happy that I fear something 
will happen to make us sad.” 

“Why, what could happen?” he asked, in alarm. 

“ Ah, love, suppose the cruel Sprite of the Spring 
should be angry, and forbid me to meet you?” 
“What has it got to do with him?” cried Crypto- 
gamia. 

“Alas! he loves me, and I am afraid of him,” she 
said. 

“Does he? Well, Iam not afraid of him,” replied 
the Fern Elf, valiantly ; “and if he tries to harm my 
sweet love, he may find he has made a mistake.” 

The Well Fairy shook her head. “ After all, we 
fays are very like the earth people in some things,” 
she said. “ Dear elf, shall I tell you a sad story of an 
earth maiden and her lover? Listen. Once, long 
ago, a beautiful maiden was mistress of this garden. 
It was soon after this well was made, and I first came 
to live here. The maiden lived in the great house 
yonder with her parents, and through the sunny hours 
she tended her flowers and sang sweet, old-fashioned 
songs ; and often in the cool evening she would come 
and sit here, where we are now, and with her a goodly 
youth. We fairies used to watch them, and listen to 
their lovers’ talk, and smile to see their happiness. 
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By-and-by, however, a change came. The maiden 
seemed sad and troubled; she sang but little now, 
and though she still met her love, it was only in a 
hurried, frightened way. 

“ The fays listened to their talking, and heard how 
a terrible war had broken out, how the king and his 
people were fighting each other ; and it seemed that 
the young man was one of the soldiers of the people, 
and the maiden’s father was a soldier of the king, and 
was very angry with the young man. We learned 
that he had forbidden his daughter to meet her lover 
any more; but it seemed that soon a great battle 
was to be fought, and the lovers had stolen here to 
bid each other farewell. 

“Dear elf, they sat where we are now, the great 
boughs of that tree above them as it is above us, and 
as they talked, suddenly the poor maiden gave a great 
cry of fear, and there in the moonlight stood a stern, 
fierce old soldier, with many cruel men behind him. 
Oh, it was so sad! They tore the poor girl away 
from her love ; they beat his sword from his hand and 
killed him, so that he fell just here, and all the fairies 
cried out in grief when they saw what was done. 
Then long days passed, and one evening the maiden 
came again. She was dressed all in white, and her 
face was pale as the pale, fading lily. Slowly she 
came, and rested here upon her knees, her head bowed 
on the cold stone. So silent and still she was, that 
we fairies were frightened. The nightingale sang, 
but she heeded not; the night wind whispered and 
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waved her tresses, but she did not move ; and when at 
last the sun rose in the morning sky she still knelt 
there, for the maiden was dead.” 
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AND THERE IN THE MOONLIGHT STOOD A STERN, FIERCE OLD 
SOLDIER, 


The Well Fairy ceased, and they sat in silence 
again; but the nightingale, who had heard the story, 
began to sing of love that lasts and lasts, and never 
dies or fades away ; and as she sang, the little Daisy 
shivered and fell withered to the ground, 


CHAPTER. Iii; 
1lOW THE FAIRY WAS STOLEN. 


DEEP down in a cave beneath the well sat the Sprite 
of the Spring. His throne was a great fountain that 
boiled and bubbled as it rose from the earth, and, 
shooting up behind him, formed also a canopy over 
his head. His face was hard and stern, and his whole 
body seemed cut from a block of ice. All around, 
the gnomes were busily engaged in making the 
diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones found in 
the ground. Some stored the yellow gold in the 
rocks, some spread the silver and lead in veins, others 
rolled the iron, copper, and tin into the mines, while 
others, again, laid great masses of coal ready for the 
miners. Here and there, about the cave, were chained 
_ poor Stream Fairies, forced to toil, to dig, and to drag 
‘loads, by the whips of their cruel taskmasters, Hun- 
dreds of torches, stuck in lumps of clay, served to 
ilight the chamber, showing its vast extent, and cast- 
ing strange, fantastic shadows on every side. 
An angry frown was upon the face of the Sprite, 
as he gazed at the trembling figure of a gnome who 
knelt before him. 
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“ And do you mean to say your tidings are true?” 
he roared, in tones hoarse with rage. 

“Please, your Majesty, yes,’ faltered the gnome. 
“First the dewdrops told me, then the burrowing 
beetles, and, last of all, the blind mole spoke to me 
about it.” 

“ And Crystalline, the Well Fairy, has dared to fall 
in love with a wretched elf?” 

“Yes, she has, your Majesty.” 

“ Ah, well, I'll teach you to bring me bad news! 
What ho! Guards, take this gnome, and bury him 
head downwards in the boiling spring.” 

“Mercy, mercy!” screamed the unhappy creature ; 
but it was in vain. Strong, cruel hands seized him 
and hurried him off, although he had done nothing 
except tell the news to the Sprite. But there, that 
will show you what a nice kind of person the Sprite 
of the Spring was when he could not have his own 
way ! 

“T’ll soon let them see,” foamed the Sprite. “Tl 
teach them—the impertinent rascal, the disobedient 
minx! She is my subject, and shall she talk about 
loving an earth elf? A fern elf, forsooth !—fern 
fiddlestick! But I’ll let him see—I’ll teach her!” 

So he continued until he had worked himself up 
into furious passion, when, bounding from his seat, he 
rushed up a winding staircase, tore through a rugged 
rift in the side of the cave, and came foaming and 
roaring into the well. 

Poor little Crystalline! She cowered pale and 
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trembling when she saw her dreaded visitor, who 
stood glaring at her with fierce, pitiless eyes. 

“Ha, you rascal fairy!” he raved, “you are 
frightened, are you? Pray what do you mean by 
daring to talk to the Fern Elf?” 

The fairy was silent. 

“Do you hear?” he roared. “Do you not know 
I love you? Don’t I look as thoughI did? Answer 
me, have I not told you I love you?” 

“Yes,” faltered the fairy. 

“Oh, well, what more do you want? Am not I 
a nice, gentle, good-tempered, handsome sort of a 
fellow, eh? Do you love me, eh?” 

Poor little Crystalline! She felt ready to faint, 
but she answered bravely, “ No, I do not.” 

“What!” roared the Sprite, so loudly that the 
well echoed again. “You don’t! Why not, pray?” 

“T love the Fern Elf,” she replied. 

“How dare you! You will have to give him up.” 

“T cannot,” she answered. 

“I say you must. Stop—I tell you what you 
shall do. You shall ask him to come into the well, 
and then [’ll drown him.” 

“Never, you cruel Sprite!” cried the fairy. 

“What!” he stormed; “you will be disobedient, 
will you? You won't do as I command you? Ha! 
you must be taught a lesson. I have let you have 
your own way too long. Fairy of the Well, you must 
come with me!” 

It was vain for Crystalline to struggle ; she was no 
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match for the strength of the Sprite. He caught her 
up in his powerful arms, then the water bubbled and 
foamed in the well, and he sank with her into the 
ground. When the gardener came that evening to 
water his flowers, he found, to his surprise, that the 
old well had run dry. 

And where had the Sprite of the Spring carried 
the poor little fairy ? 

Far down underground, past the cavern where the 
gnomes worked, and into a dark cave where the 
water lay in dank, oozy pools and all manner of ugly 
creeping things swarmed ; where, instead of graceful 
ferns and emerald mosses, great spotted toadstools 
and poisonous hemlock grew, and huge vampire bats 
flitted noiselessly to and fro, 

Here, in this dismal place, he flung his prisoner on 
the ground, and stood glowering at her. 

“Now, my fine lady, we will see who is master,” 
he cried. “You must change your cool well for this 
abode—and you shall not live in idleness, oh dear no! 
Every day I shall have you chained to a great water- 
wheel that the earth people have built in a dark glen 
over our heads, There you shall be kept turning 
the’ wheel for them—seeing the quiet pools far 
beyond and never able to reach them ; and when the 
evening comes I will have you carried back here. 
Ah, we will see how you like that—working all day 
and chained up all night. Ho, ho! my dainty fairy, 
you will soon grow so ugly then that your Fern Elf 
will be frightened at the sight of your face.” 
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Crystalline looked up. 

“No, cruel Sprite,” she cried. “You may keep 
me here, and you may make me work all day; but 
you cannot change the heart of the Fern Elf, though 
you may change my face. Ah, Sprite, strong and 
cruel as you are, that is beyond your power.” 

“Is it?” sneered the Sprite. “Well, then, I will 
flood the well, and tear away all your Fern Elf’s 
home. For all his boasting, he will look very funny 
when I have finished with him. I'll roll him in the 
mud; I'll plunge him into the boiling spring ; Tl 
throw him over the waterfall ; T’II—I’ll Oh, you 
wait, and see how I will punish him !” 

Crystalline shivered at his words, for she well 
knew that if he caught the Fern Elf he would surely 
do as he said; but she held her peace, for she felt it 
would be useless to plead for mercy. 

“You had better be wise, and beg my pardon, 
then perhaps I might forgive you and marry you,” 
said the Sprite, after a pause. “It will save a lot of 
trouble, you know,” he added, for the fairy was so 
pretty, that even he felt it would be a pity to tie her 
up to a nasty, creaking water-mill. “You had better 
say ‘Yes, and marry me,” he said again; but the 
fairy shook her head. 

“T cannot, for I do not love you, and I never shall. 
I have told you I love the Fern Elf,” she replied, 
sadly but firmly. 

“Bother the Fern Elf!” growled the Sprite. 
“Well, as you won’t listen to reason, you had best 
come and have your first taste of the wheel.” 
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He seized her wrist again as he spoke, and carried 
her off up to a gloomy ravine, where a great, black, 
tarry, oily water-wheel stood, to which he chained her. 

“Now then, get on with your work, and no shirking, 
mind. On you go!” 


* 


RUT THE SPRITE NEVER ALLOWED HER TO REST. 


mM 


The poor well fairy had to obey ; she toiled and 
toiled, sending the huge wheel creaking round, while 
the water boiled over her head and roared in her ears, 
and the tar and grease soiled her beautiful hands 
and face, * 
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Her pretty dress was all torn, and her golden hair 
disordered ; her breath came in hard gasps, and her 
delicate arms ached as if they were breaking, but the 
Sprite never allowed her to rest. Far down the glen 
she could see the quiet pools where the water-lilies 
slept and the kingfisher darted among the tall 
whispering rushes; but here all was noise and roar, 
darkness and confusion, while above every other 
sound came the mocking laughter of the Sprite of 
the Spring. 

All day long he made her toil, without pausing a 
minute ; but when the evening shadows crept over 
the sky, and the birds sang each other their good- 
night song, he stopped the wheel, and, taking 
Crystalline, carried her back to the cave, leaving 
her more dead than alive on its hard, cold floor. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TIIE SEARCHING FOR CRYSTALLINE. 


THAT evening the Fern Elf hurried merrily to the 
old well to meet his love; but, alas! no dear little 
fairy was there to greet him. He peered down into 
its depth, but could see nothing, not even the gleam 
of water; he threw a pebble down, but could hear no. 
splash ; he called her name, but there came no other 
answer than the mocking echoes—Crystalline !— 
Crystalline !—talline! Then the elf knew that his 
love was stolen away from him, and, giving a great 
cry, he sat down on the well wall and wept bitterly. 

“Why, Cryptogamia, whatever is the matter?” 
cried the garden fays, clustering round him in 
dismay. “Do tell us what is the matter, that you 
cry so?” 

“Perhaps he has quarrelled with Crystalline,” said 
one. 

“Perhaps she has said she does not love him 
cried another. 

“No, no,” sobbed the Fern Elf, “we have not 
quarrelled, and Crystalline does love me; but she is 
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gone 
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“Gone!” said the garden fays, in surprise. “Why 
—where has she gone?” 

“T do not know. I fear that she has been stolen 
away.” 

“Stolen, Cryptogamia! Oh, that cannot be! 
Who would steal her?” 

“ Alas! I fear it is the Sprite of the Spring, for the 
Well Fairy told me that she was afraid of him.” 

“Cryptogamia is right,’ said the great sunflower. 
“J heard the Sprite scolding her to-day. The dew- 
drops told the gnomes, and the gnomes told the 
Sprite.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” cried the fairies in chorus. 
“ How very, very sad!” and they all began to cry. 

“Oh, I say, here don’t do that; your tears are all 
running into my house and making it so damp,” and 
with these words the Earth-worm poked his head out 
of the ground. “Why, dear me,” he continued, 
looking round, “ you are a doleful-looking lot. Why, 
whatever is the matter with you all?” 

“Oh, Earth-worm, you know a lot about what goes 
on underground,” answered the Rose Elf. “Perhaps 
you can tell us what has become of the Little Well 
Fairy, for we fear that the Sprite of the Spring has 
stolen her away.” 

“To be sure he has,” replied the Worm; “but I 
cannot say where he has taken her. I should advise 
you to go down the well, through the tunnel, and 
into the gnomes’ cavern—you may learn tidings 
about her there; but you had better be careful of 
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the gnomes, for they are nasty spiteful things, and 
very likely will tell you all wrong, or else try to 
make you prisoners.” 

Up started the Fern Elf. “I will goat once,” he cried. 
“TI am not afraid of the Sprite or the gnomes either.” 

“Better wait a little while,” advised the rest. “We 
will summon the fairy army; the field-mice and 
shrews, the beetles and wasps, and our brave little 
soldier ants; then we can all come in a body, and 
punish these mischievous creatures.” 

“No, dear friends, I cannot wait. Do you summon 
the army, and come after me; but I must go on and 
find out where they have taken my dear little love. 
I will go and get my weapons, and start at once.” 

Without heeding either warning or remonstrance, 
Cryptogamia rushed to his house and seized his arms. 
He took a strong spear of sword-grass, his falchion 
was the sting of a hornet, while his armour was 
fashioned from the spotted wing of the red ladybird, 
and half a wood-nut shell formed his helmet. Upon 
his arm he bore a stout shield made from the prickly 
rind of the horse-chestnut. Quickly equipping him- 
self, he rushed back to the well, and was soon stand- 
ing at the bottom. A moment or two he remained, 
peering through the gloom, then he saw, close beside 
him, the form of a water-rat, which, sitting on its 
hind legs, was regarding him with surprised curiosity. 

“Well, I never!” it grunted at last, after staring 
hard at the elf. “Well, I never! Whatever are you 
doing at the bottom of the well?” 
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“Oh, dear Brown Coat, I am in such trouble,” re- 
plied Cryptogamia. “The Sprite of the Spring has 
stolen my dear sweetheart Crystalline, and I am 
trying to find where he has hidden her.” 

“Dear me! I am very sorry to hear that,” said the 
rat, in deep concern ; “that Sprite is a nasty spiteful 
sort of a fellow, and there’s no knowing what mischief 
he may be up to next, He tore my nest to pieces 
not long ago, and drowned all my children. The 
poor little things had not learned to swim, you see. 
Of course, he could not drown my wife or me, because 
we can swim; but the grief was so terrible for my 
wife that it quite broke her heart, so she tied her 
tail round her neck, and hanged herself. Dear me!” 
and the rat wiped the tears from his eyes. “Ah, 
well, it’s no use fretting,” he added. “There are 
plenty more wives to be had, that’s one comfort ; 
though it does take them such a terrible long time to 
fall into one’s ways, and keep the house as I like it.” 

“But there are not plenty more Crystallines,” 
sighed the Fern Elf; “and if there were, it would 
make no difference, for, you see, I love this one.” 

“ Ah, just so,” said the rat. “ Well, it’s a matter of 
taste; to me one wife is quite as good as another. 
However, if you feel you won’t be happy without the 
Well Fairy, I think you had better try and get her 
back as soon as you can.” 

“That is just what I want to do,” said the Elf; 
“only, you see, I don’t know a bit where he has taken 
Crystalline to.” 
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“Hum! well, the best thing you can do is to go 
down this hole, along the tunnel, and into the gnomes’ 
cavern. He is bound to have gone that way, because 
there is no other path out of the well, unless he 
climbed up through the top, and that he is sure not 
to have done. I think, if you do not mind, I will 
come with you; I may be of use, and I should be 
glad to do anything to be equal with that old Sprite 
for spoiling my nest, and putting me to the trouble 
of finding another wife.” 

“Oh, I shall be so glad if you wi,” cried the EIf; 
and the two set off together. Passing through the 
hole in the side of the well, they found themselves 
in a long, winding tunnel, along which they hurried. 

“T see you have come armed,” observed the rat. 
“You are wise to have done so, for we may have 
some trouble before we are done.” 

“But what have you got to fight with?” asked the 
elf of his newly found ally. 

“Teeth,” said the rat briefly, closing them together 
with a very significant snap. “Claws, too,” he added, 
“if they are needed. But I say, elf, can you swim?” 

“No; Iam a garden fay,” replied the Fern EIf. 

“Hum ! that’s rather awkward, for if the Sprite of 
the Spring gets you in some low cave where there are 
no rocks to climb upon, you might get drowned.” 

“T must risk that,” said Cryptogamia. “Whatever 
the danger, it must be faced, for I will never turn back 
and leave my poor Crystalline in the Sprite’s power.” 

pee Come, I like that,” cried the rat; “that shows a 
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proper sort of spirit. Well, we will go on, and see 
what can be done.” 

By this time they had arrived at the end of the 
tunnel, and were looking down into the gnomes’ cave. 

“Ha! I expected this,” muttered the rat. “These 
gnomes are his friends. Weshall have to make them 
tell us where your little lady is.” 

“Come on!” whispered the elf in reply, and, 
drawing his sword, he sprung down into the cave, 
followed by his friend. 

“Hoo! hoo!” cried the gnomes, rushing up. “ Here 
are a garden-elf anda water-rat. Hoo! What do you 
want here? How dare you come into our cave?” 

“Don’t crowd so!” squeaked the rat, giving a 
vicious snap at the red nose of one fat fellow who was 
pushing against him. 

The gnome gave a yell of rage, and clapped his 
hands to his injured member. 

“Oh, oh! He has bitten my nose clean off. Oh, 
oh! What shall I do?” 

“Stand back, you ugly creatures!” cried Crypto- 
gamia, enforcing his words with his keen weapon. 
«Stand back, and answer my questions. Now, tell 
me where is Crystalline, the Well Fairy?” 

“We have not got her,” they screamed, in rage and 
terror. “ How dare you come disturbing us?” 

“T did not ask if you had got her; I asked where is 
she? Where has the Sprite of the Spring taken her to?” 

“How do we know? Find out! Ask him!” 
came the answer, and the gnomes began throwing 
great stones at the two bold intruders. 
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IT WAS HARD WORK AGAINST SO MANY. 
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“Here, this won't do!” growled the rat. “Come 
on, elf, let’s teach these fellows manners.” 

He rushed forward, fighting fiercely with teeth and 
claws, and the Fern Elf, nothing loath, kept by his side. 

If the gnomes had only kept together they must 
easily have overcome their antagonists, but their first 
thought was to keep out of danger, and they rushed 
wildly about the cave, throwing stones blindly, which, 
while they did no harm to the elf and rat, frequently 
came with terrible cracks upon the heads of some 
unfortunates of their own number. 

Still it was hard work against so many, and 
Cryptogamia was beginning to feel rather downcast, 
when help came to them from an unexpected quarter, 
for the stream fairies, seeing a chance of rescue from 
their cruel masters, suddenly rushed away from their 
tasks, and, falling upon the gnomes, who seemed to 
occupy most of their time in striving to push each 
other forward, they battled right bravely. 

At the same time a rush of many feet was heard, 
and in burst the fairy army—ants, beetles, wasps, 
elves and all. 

The gnomes shrieked and screamed, but it was no 
use; a short, sharp struggle, and all the underground 
folk were conquered, most being either slain or made 
prisoners, and a very few escaping down the steep 
path to the Sprite’s cave beneath. 

“Come on,” shouted the rat; “we shall find the 
Sprite down here. Come on.” And, followed by the 
elf and his friends, he dashed after their flying foes. 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT THE SPRITE DID. 


THE Sprite of the Spring was sitting in his cave, the 
peor Well Fairy lying weary and sad in the corner, 
and he had no idea of the trouble that was going on 
overhead. 

“ Now I am going to give you one last chance,” he 
growled, “though you do not deserve it; but Iam 
such a kind, good-natured fellow; there, I can’t think 
how it is you do not love me. You must have very 
bad taste, Iam sure. Now, miss, WILL YOU MARRY 
ME?” 

“No.” Crystalline was very weak and faint, but 
she managed to get out a very big No indeed. 

“Ch, you won’t. Well, you are a very nasty, rude, 
ugly, impertinent minx, so there now, and I'll 
Bless me, what is that ?” 

Such a shrieking and boohing and roaring was 
heard—a sound of rushing, panting, tumbling bodies 
—then in dashed all the gnomes that were left, 
without any ceremony. 

“Ha! you rascals,’ shouted the Sprite, glad to 
have somebody to vent his anger upon, “how dare 
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you come making that noise? Have I not told you 
never to come into my room without first knocking 
at the door?” 

“Oh, they are coming!” shouted the gnomes, quite 
as loudly, in reply, “they are coming, and they will 
kill you as they have done us, We are all dead.” 

“You are pretty lively, then,” sneered the Sprite. 
“Who are coming, you cowards?” 

“The garden fairies and the Fern Elf, Oh, here 
they are.” 

It was true, in rushed the fairies ; and Cryptogamia, 
with a shout of fierce anger, dashed at the Sprite. 

“Take care,” cried the rat, warningly. 

“Take care, mind what you are about.” 

Alas! he was too late. The Fern Elf was so 
enraged at the sight of his enemy that he rushed 
forward regardless of consequences. 

Up sprang the Sprite; with one hand he seized 
the Well Fairy, with the other he struck the elf a 
terrible blow, knocking him down senseless ; then, with 
a howl of rage, the Sprite of the Spring stamped his 
feet fiercely on the earth, There came a sound like 
the rending of rocks, the ground shook and trembled 
as with an earthquake, and a huge column of water 
rose with a rush and roar from the floor of the cave. 

Instantly the ants, the beetles, the moles set to 
work digging trenches, and so well did they labour that 
the water ran back into the earth as quickly as it came 
out. Of course, the fairies helped them by their magic 
power, or they could never have worked quickly enough, 
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The Sprite raved and stormed, but he had used up 
all the water in his underground cisterns; so, taking 
advantage of the confusion, he snatched up the Fern 
Elf, and before any one could stop him he sprang up 
the steps, and tore off to the glen where the water- 
mill was. 

It was some time before the fairies found he had 
gone, and they looked in dismayed bewilderment at 
each other. 

“ He has escaped!” 

“ And taken Crystalline!” 

“ And Cryptogamia !” 

“ Where can he have gone to?” 

“What shall we do now?” 

“I know!” cried the rat. “I saw the way he 
went—up here! Come on, all of you! Be quick, if 
you want to save the Fern Elf.” 

He rushed up the steps, the others following, and 
soon came to the place where the Sprite was; but, 
alas! they saw a terrible sight indeed. The Sprite 
had fastened poor Crystalline to the wheel, which 
was tearing madly round, for all the water the fays 
had let escape from the cave had gone to swell the 
stream above, which was now more than double its 
usual size. They beheld the Well Fairy dashed, 
battered and drooping, through that cruel flood, while 
the Sprite stood grasping Cryptogamia and gloating 
over his wicked work. Then, as his pursuers rushed 
forward, he gave a savage shout, raised the Fern Elf 
high in the air, and, to their horror and grief, hurled 
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him into the stream just where it seethed and boiled 
under the great groaning mill. But it was the last 
cruel thing the Sprite did do, for before he could 
spring into the water himself they were upon him. 
They swarmed round him, beating and overpowering 
him till he lay, bound and helpless, at their feet. 

Some wanted to kill him there and then, but their 
leaders stopped them. 

“ Let us see if we can rescue our friends first, then. 
we will see what shall be his punishment,” said they, 
and the rest obeyed. 

After much labour and trouble the wheel was 
stopped, but Crystalline was not there; the cords 
that bound her had broken, and neither she nor the 
Fern Elf could be seen. 

The fairies all wept bitterly, while the water-rat 
plunged into the stream, and swam off to see if he 
could find any traces of the two lost lovers. 

Meantime, the fairies’ leaders held a council, and 
soon settled the fate of the Sprite. 

“You have been a bad master,” they said, sternly, 
to their fallen foe. “Now you must learn to bea 
good servant. For ever, your power is gone, and the 
garden fairies are your rulers, Listen. You shall be 
set to turn the water-wheel whenever the earth-folk 
bid you do it—and you shall never go back to 
Fairyland again.” 

So the Sprite was punished, and in the country 
you can still see him at work, striving and raging in 
anger, as he sends the wheel round by his terrible 
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might. And what of the Fern Elf and his little love? 
Ah, me, down in the quiet pool they found them 
floating in each other’s arms, like sleeping babes. 
The water-lilies bent their heads in loving sadness 
over them, and the wind sung in moaning whispers 
through the sighing rushes and the weeping willows 
which bowed their long tresses to the water in silent 
grief as the fairies drew them to the shore. They 
carried them back to the garden, and laid them side 
by side near the dear old well where they had first 
met, while all round the moss-covered wall the tall 
ferns grew, ever drooping and looking into the cool 
depths below, where their master had sought sweet 
Crystalline. And ever the daisies grow pink-tipped, 
and when the evening comes they close their little 
petals and bow their heads, for love means weeping. 
And ever, in the still night, the nightingale sings its 
sweet sad song, and lovers hearing it grow silent, 
holding each other’s hand and speaking not the 
thoughts within their hearts, for even love has sadness, 
But when the sunlight paints the earth with splendour, 
the lark rises higher and higher, till he seems but a 
speck in the great blue sky; and falling to the earth 
in liquid melody come his notes of joy, sweeter, 
clearer, gladder, for love lives, and lives for ever, sweet 
and fresh, though hearts may ache and eyes may fill 
with tears. 


TERE iP EEe GOBLINS: 


A NONSENSE TALE. 


GHAPTERSE 
THE GOBLINS LOSE THEIR HOME, 


IT was as lovely a home as ever a goblin could want 
to live in—a beautiful old ruined castle, with gloomy 
corridors and dark corners, where one could hide 
and jump out suddenly to scare people out of their 
wits. 

Old, broken casements, with flapping shutters, that 
‘Jet the wind moan and sigh in the most delightfully 
dismal fashion; crumbling turrets, mouldering stair- 
cases, and damp dungeons. 

Oh, it was the jolliest home for a goblin that there 
could possibly be; and, being such a nice home, it 
is not to be wondered at that three wandering little 
goblins, chancing one night to find it, took up their 
abode there forthwith. 

Now, of these goblins, two were very fine aristo- 
cratic fellows, but the other was quite a common- 
place creature. 
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Among the goblins, if you want to be thought 
anything of, you mast be uncommon—have two 
heads, or six legs, or extra long tail, or something 
of that sort. 

The first of the three was named Ba; arid he was 
uncommon because he was as fat as he could be. 
Why, he was so fat that he looked just like a great 
air-ball, with a tiny head stuck on top; so, of course, 
he was very proud. 

The second was called Bo; and he was so tall 
and thin that he looked like the shadow of a steel 
knitting-needle, so that he was very proud also. 

But the last one, whose name was Boo, was neither 
fat nor thin, but just a common betwixt-and-between, 
don’t-care-for-anybody sort of a creature—just one 
of those who would sit down and laugh, no matter 
what happened next. 

It was a good thing that he was so good-tempered, 
or else there might have been a lot of trouble; for 
Ba and Bo used to put upon him terribly, and make 
him do all the work, while they wandered around 
and rattled rusty chains, as all well-conducted goblins 
are supposed to do, 

Very delighted they were when hes found this 
new home, I can assure you. 

“Such a lovely place to hide in!” said Ba. 

“ Beautiful mouldy smell!” observed Bo. 

“Fine long passages to wander in!” added Boo. 

The other two regarded him sternly. 

“And who asked you to speak?” demanded Ba, 
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“You do not suppose that we are going to have you 
with us? You can go and haunt the kitchen, or 
the coal-cellar, or dust-bin; but don’t you dare to 
come. into the parlour.” ; 
“All right,” replied Boo, beaming with good 
humour. “It is just lovely downstairs—such fine 


THE OTHER TWO REGARDED HIM STERNLY. 


fat slugs and beetles, and the water trickling down 
the walls! Oh, I am quite content with downstairs! 
I can set all the bells ringing, and slam the doors. 
Downstairs will do for me. All right!” | 

So the matter was settled. Ba was to haunt the 
bedrooms, Bo the parlour, and Boo the kitchen, 
while all three were to share the garden, 
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The times those three goblins had! They scared 
the cats; they startled the rats and mice; they 
chased the toads and frogs; they danced in the 
moonlight until they were out of breath; and, if 
ever a traveller came that way, they put on their 
very best clothes and most rusty chains, and gave 
him a fine show. 

I am bound to say that Boo was the most success- 
ful, for Ba was so round that people mistook him 
for a pumpkin, and Bo was so thin that no one could 
see him; but commonplace Boo they were able to 
see; and as they ran off in fear, he would sit and 
chuckle till he grew blacker in the face than he 
usually was, and seemed ready to choke. 

Well, there they lived, as happy as happy, until 
one sad day they were actually woke from their 
sleep by hearing human voices in their ruin, 

In amazement they peeped out, and saw—yes, 
there could be no mistake—there were two real live 
men standing there. 

“Hi gurur—hur—ho ha—hum!” they screamed, 
starting from their hiding-place; but they called in 
vain, for it was broad daylight, and, of course, nobody 
can see hobgoblins when the sun is shining; so, 
huddling close up together, they stood listening to 
these awful men talking. 

“Well,” they heard one say, “I think that I will 
buy it.” 

“Buy it!” the poor goblins wailed. “Oh, he is 
going to buy our ruin,” 
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- “But it is too old to be repaired,” said the other man. 
“Tt is a miserable, tumble-down sort of a place.” 

“Tt isn’t!” shrieked the goblins. “It is a lovely 
home!” 

But the men did not seem to hear them. 

’ “J shall not try to repair it,” the first man replied. 
“T shall pull it down, sell the rubbish, and build a 
new house.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! Boo-hoo-hoo!” cried the goblins, 
“Pull down this lovely ruin! Sell the rubbish! 
Build a horrid new house! Oh, it is too terrible! 
It ought not to be allowed!” and seizing their 
chains, they rattled and clanked them furiously. 

“Dear me,” said one of the men, “what a draught 
there must be here! Hark how those chains creak!” 

“T do not think that it is the wind; it is most 
likely rats.” 

“It isn’t. It’s ghosts, goblins, bogies—ha, hum, 
. grough-wough!” yelled the three; but, alas! it was 
all in vain. Those dreadful men walked out without 
noticing them, and one actually put his foot down, 
squelch, right on top of poor Ba, nearly squeezing 
him out of shape. 

Poor, poor goblins! they lay down and screamed 
so terribly that the country-folk came out to see 
who it was killing pigs. 

Ba and Bo were beside themselves with grief; but 
Boo soon got over it, and began to chuckle. 

“Whatever can you see to laugh at, stupid?” 
sobbed Baa. - _- flee 

x 
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“Nothing,” he answered. “Nothing at all, except 
you and Bo.” 

“And do you dare laugh at us?” cried Bo, 
indignantly. 

“Qh no!” replied Boo. “Only—ha! ha!—just 
’ fancy squashing Ba like that—ho! ho!—and saying 
we were the draught—ha! ha!—and the—the rats! 
Oh, I beg your pardon! Ho! ho! Oh, my poor 
sides! Ob, dear! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Oh, do be quiet!” cried the others. “Whatever 
fun you can see, we cannot make out! Here we 
shall be turned out of our home, and what shall we 
do then?” 

“Find another,” suggested Boo. 

“ Another! Where shall we find such a lovely 
place as this? So delightfully dismal.” 

“Well, we must try,” said Boo, cheerfully. “We 
cannot stop here, that is certain ; because, you see, 
when here is pulled down, there won't be any here 


” 


there, and as to new houses 

“Oh, don’t!” groaned Bo, “Who ever heard of 
goblins in new houses ?” 

“Well, we cannot do anything now, so let us go 
to sleep again,” and with another chuckle Boo curled 
himself up backwards into a ball, with his head 
between his heels ; which, as I suppose you know, is 
the position goblins like best of all to go to sleep in. 

Ba and Bo tried to follow his example ; but, alas! 
they were so terribly upset that they found it im- 
possible to sleep, and so they lay sighing and crying 
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till night came, and the moon rose, and then Boo 
woke up, fresh and chuckling. 

“T’ve had a lovely sleep,” he said. “But, dear 
me! whatever is the matter with you two? You do 
look bad.” 

“We are so unhappy,” they moaned. 

“Well, now,” remarked Boo, squatting down on the 
floor, “what zs the good of troubling? I am sure 
that you would have felt better if you had gone to 
sleep, instead of bothering yourselves about what you 
cannot prevent.” 

“Don’t you lecture us,” shouted Ba and Bo. 
“Don’t you dare lecture us, because we won’t have 
it, You are only a common hobgoblin with no 
proper self-respect. We feel the humiliation of being 
turned out of our home.” 

“Do you?” said Boo, “Well, now, that is rather 
strange; all I feel is that I am hungry, so I am 
' going to have something to eat. Then I mean to 
have a good ramble all over the place; it may be 
the last chance I shall have.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! Don’t talk in that way!” 
they cried. “How can you be so disgustingly cheer- 
ful? The last chance! We really cannot actually 
bear to think of it. It—it—will break our hearts, 
Oh—boo-hoo-hoo!” and, sitting down, they both 
howled dismally. 

Boo could not stand it; his spirits could not 
endure so much crying, and, jumping up, he whisked 
away up the chimney. 
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“Ha, ha! To think of it! Break their hearts! 
To think of hobgoblins having hearts! Oh dear, oh 
dear! those two will make me ill with laughing. 
Ha! there is a tabby tom cat. Hi! scats, I am after 
you! Out of the window, over the roof. Ha! now 
I have got him! No, he has jumped into the garden. 
Down the water-spout I go after him.” 

And so, laughing, happy-go-lucky Boo sang, 
danced, and played all through the long night ; while 
hidden in the ruin’s most gloomy dungeon Ba and 
Bo sat and sighed, and sighed, AND SIGHED, such a 
big sigh that there is really not room enough to 
print it, 


CHAPTER IL 
TURNED OUT. 


“WAKE up! Wakeup! Boo, do you hear? Wake 
up!” 

‘Whatever is the matter, now ?” 

Boo sat up and rubbed his eyes as he spoke. 

“Get up, you horrid creature! Here are the men 
come to pull down our ruin.” 

“Well,” yawned Bo, “I do not see that need 
interfere with my sleep. My rest was broken very 
much yesterday, and I had a lot of exercise last 
night. Do let me finish my nap, and then we can 
look for a new home. There is a nice earwiggy 
flower-pot in the garden.” 

“Get up!” yelled Ba, jumping with all his might 
upon Boo, “Earwiggy flower-pot, indeed! Of all 
the miserable creatures, you are the worst. You 
really have no self-respect at all. How can you stop 
sleeping there? Wall you get up ?” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Boo, “If I must, I must. 
Just stop jumping on me, Ba; and, Bo, please do not 
tie knots in my tail—it is exceedingly painful, and 
they are a trouble to undo again, Now, what do you 
want me to da?” 

“Listen!” shouted Ba. 
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“But I could have done that quite as well while I 
was lying down. Besides, you make so much noise 
that I cannot hear anything else.” 

“Listen! There, do you hear that?” 

“ Well, I hear a rumbling,” admitted Boo. “What 
is it?” 

“That is the carts they have brought. To think 
of horses and carts near our home! If it was only 
dark, we would go and scare them; but they cannot 
see us in the daylight, and they will not work at night.” 

Just then there came shouts and the noise of 
hammers and picks. 

“Go on, Bill! Stick to it, Tom! We will soon 
have this lot cown.” 

“T say, it’s no use stopping here!” cried Boo, 
“Let us get on to the roof, and sce what these 
fellows are doing.” 

No sooner said than done; and the three goblins 
were peeping down at the workmen below. 

“There is no chance of stopping them!” groaned 
Ba. “They cannot see us,” 

“No,” answered Boo, thoughtfully ; “but we might 
still frighten them away.” 

“How ?” cried the others, eagerly. 

“Suppose that we could manage to push this 
coping-stone down among them. It is pretty loose, 
and it might scare them off a bit.” 

“Hurra!” shouted Ba. “That is a good idea, 
Now then, all together!” 

It was all very well to say, “ All together,” but, try 
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as they would, they could not succeed; the stone 
was heavy, and three little hobgoblins are not very 
strong, you know. 

They pushed, and they puffed, but the stone would 
not move. 

“Qh, it’s no use!” cried Ba, at last. “Don’t try 
any more, Bo. No one but a silly like Boo would 
have suggested such a thing.” 

“But you said it was a good idea,” pleaded Boo, 
rather indignantly. 

“Good for you, perhaps. J should never have 
advised such a thing.” 

“ But I don’t advise it. My advice is to go away _ 
quietly, and look for a new home.” 

“We won't do it,” Bo declared. 

“Very well, then we must stop here, and to stop 
here we must frighten the men away, and to frighten 
the men away we must push that stone over.” 

“But we can’t,” said Ba, sullenly. 

“Oh yes, we can. We must have a lever.” 

“Oh, must we? and where are we to get it from?” 
demanded Ba. 

“You know that there is no such thing in the 
place,” added Bo, 

“Why, it is easy enough;” and as Boo spoke, he 
chuckled mischievously. ‘“ Now, Bo is long and thin.” 

“Well, what of that?” cried Bo, suspiciously. 

“Well, if you only kept very stiff, we could make a 
lever of you. We could stick your head under the 
stone, and hang on to your feet.” 
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- “Wuat!” screamed Bo. “Make a lever of me/ 
Stick my head under a stone! Hang on to my feet! 
Why, you wretched, impertinent creature——” 

“T don’t know,” remarked Ba. “I fancy that Boo’s 
idea is rather a good one, and we must do something, 
you know.” | 

“T don’t care. Iam not going to be made into a 
miserable old lever, anyway.” 

“Very well; then they will pull the place down, 
and it will be all through your selfishness,” Ba 
replied, sternly. 

“But can’t we make Boo into the lever?” 

“No. Jam not the right shape,” grinned Boo, 

Bo glared at him in anger. “What are you grin- 
ning at?” he cried. “You are very clever, but you 
have forgotten that a lever is no good unless you 
have something to rest iton. What about that?” . 

“That is easily provided,” laughed Boo, “You 
are thin enough for the lever, and Ba is fat enough 
for the support, while I am strong enough to hang on, 
All that is needed is for Ba to lie down under you.” 

“EH?” It was Ba’s turn to shout now. “Eh! 
Me be a support! Jfe lie down, and be squashed 
flat, perhaps! Me! I won't do it, so there!” 

“Very well. I don’t care,” said Boo. “The ear- 
wiggy flower-pot will suit me. Hark! There goes 
one of the walls.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” groaned Ba. “I suppose that 
I must. To think of me being a support for a 
miserable old lever.” 
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“J ain’t a miserable old lever,” was Bo’s indignant 
protest. 

“Be quick, be quick!” cried Boo, nearly bursting 
with suppressed laughter. “Lie down here, Ba. 
Now, Bo, quick, and stick your head in that crack. 
That's right, keep stiff, and don’t move. Now then, 
yo-ho, heave-ho!” 

Perhaps it would have gone right if it had not gone 
wrong; but it did go wrong, that is certain. No 
sooner had Boo hung on to Bo’s legs, than Ba gave a 
terrible grunt, and wriggling from under Bo, rolled 
right over off the roof. 

At the same time Bo gave an awful yell, for the 
stone had rolled the wrong way, and come right on 
to his long nose, holding him firmly, in spite of all 
his kicking and struggling to get loose. 

Boo went spinning backwards, and tumbled on to 
his back, where he lay, laughing as though he never 
meant to cease. 

Dismal groans came from below—“Oh, I am killed!” 

Dismal groans came from above—“Ow, my nose, 
my poor, poor nose!” 

*. Boo got up, and looked at Bo. “Can't you get 
up?” he inquired. 

“No,” groaned Bo. “Oh, my nose 

“Then I am afraid that you will have to stop there 
till they pull the wall down, for I cannot move the 
stone by myself. Let me see where Ba is”—he 
looked over the wall as he spoke. “Oh, I declare, 
if the poor fellow has not fallen bang on to a pitch- 


” 
! 
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fork, and he is spinning round and round like a tee- 
totum. I will run and help him off, and then come 
back, and see if I can do anything for you.” 

Hurrying down, Boo came to his unfortunate 
companion. 

“T say, how are you getting on, Ba?” he asked. 

“Getting on!” groaned Ba. “I have got on, stupid. 
What I want to do is to get off again.” 

“You don’t seem quite comfortable,” remarked Boo. 

“TI wish you were here instead. Oh, why did I 
listen to you? First, I am nearly squashed, and now 
I have a great hole knocked through me. Oh, lift 
me off!” 

“Stop a bit,” replied Boo, “We must find some- 
thing to stop those holes up with first, or else you 
will collapse. Anyway, I am afraid that you will 
shrink a goodish bit.” 

“Where is Bo?” groaned Ba. “Why don’t he 
come and help you?” 

“He can’t,” chuckled Boo. “Don’t talk of him, or 
I shall laugh. He—he is caught by the nose, and 
cannot get away. Don’t you hear him squealing?” | 

While he was speaking, Boo had formed two 
pellets of soft clay, which he handed to Ba. 

“These will do,” he said. “Now, when I push the 
fork over, you must roll off, and stick these into the 
holes as quickly as you can. Are you ready?” 

“Yes; I have been ready a long time.” 

“Then off you come. Look out.” 

Boo pushed the pitchfork over, and Ba slipped off the 
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prongs; but in doing so he dropped the pellets, and 
before he could find them again all the air had escaped 
out of him, and he had shrunk up almost to nothing. 

“Oh, oh!” he cried, “look at me. AmI myself, or 
is it a horrid dream? Oh, what ave you laughing at?” 

“Ho, ho! I really cannot help it, you look so 
queer,” replied Boo. 

“Well, it is all your fault, you good-for-nothing 
thing—it’s z: 

“Oh, that’s right,” cried Boo, interrupting him. 
“Blame it on to me, of course. My fault! I wanted 
to go away to the earwiggy flower-pot, but you and 
Bo would stop. I declare I have a good mind to 
go right away and leave you.” 

“Qh, don’t,” Ba moaned; “I do feel so bad, and— 
oh, look—the wall is coming down.” 

It was true—with a rush and a roar, down fell the 
ruin. Boo saw the form of Bo come spinning towards 
him; and catching him under one arm, and Ba under 
' the other, he ran as hard as he could, beyond the 
reach of the stones and bricks that came showering 


down. 

Then he turned and looked at the ruin; but, alas! 
it was not there to look at. 

“Tt is all gone,” he said. “Here is not there any 
longer ; and we cannot stop there because it is not 
here.” 

That sounds rather mixed, but, of course, you 
quite understand what he meant; and if you do not, 
well, it does not matter very much, you know. 


CHAPTER IIL 
BLOWING OUT AND BLOWING UP. 


I AM sure that you will all agree with me that it was 
not a very surprising thing that Ba and Bo should 
have been rather ill-tempered. 

True, it was a good deal their own fault that they 
were in trouble, but that did not mend matters; and 
what they had gone through was enough to have 
upset the best-natured goblin that ever was. 

Ba had shrunk nearly all away, and Bo’s nose was 
swollen until it was larger than his body. 

Boo laid them down under a green gooseberry 
bush, and stood contemplating their injuries. 

“Dear me,” he observed, consolingly, “I am afraid 
that you have got slightly damaged.” 

- “Don’t you speak to us, you hateful thing!” snapped 
Ba, feebly shaking his fist at him. “Look at me; 
what do I look like? What do you think of me?” 

“Well,” replied Boo, thoughtfully, “I think you 
look very much like a football with the air let out. 
You have shrunk a good bit, you see.” . 

“Shrunk!” repeated Ba. “I have wasted away, 
I am ruined ; andit is all your fault.” 
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“Just hark at him!” said Boo in injured tones, 
“Just hark at him, Bo! My fault! As if 7 wanted 
him to go sticking himself upon a pitchfork !” 

“Yah!” snuffled Bo, “it zs your fault. Who wanted 
me to be a lever? Who pushed the stone on to my 
nose? Look at it, how it has swollen.” 

“Yes, it certainly does make you look a bit top- 
heavy,” Boo admitted. “But if you let your nose 
rest on the ground, and kept your body sticking 
straight out, you would not look so odd.” 

“Oh, you may laugh—but just you wait till I get 
well, and then I'll let you see!” 

“ But I can see very well now,” laughed Boo, “And 
as to its being my fault—it is not. If you had only 
been contented to make the best of things, and chosen 
the earwiggy flower-pot, it would have been all right.” 

“Right for you, perhaps,” remarked Ba. “You 
could live contentedly in a snail’s shell, I believe ; but 
- as for us, we have proper pride.” 

“Oh, well, I have not. I have learned a lesson 
from the crocodile and tadpole, you see.” 

“T never heard about them,” Ba said. 

“Did you not? Well, I am surprised. I read 
about them when I used to go to school.” 

“ What did you read?” demanded Bo, 

“TJ will tell you if you like, only please observe the 
moral.” And having said this, Boo commenced to 
recite— 

«THE CROCODILE AND THE TADPOLE. 


“¢Once there dwelt on the banks of the Nile, 
A remarkably ancient crocodile. 


sae 
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A wiley and guiley old crocodile, 
With a very peculiar sort of a smile, 
The wonder of every beholder. 
For when his mouth he opened wide, 
It seemed to stretch from side to side, 
From shoulder, right to shoulder. 
Some teeth in that mouth, too, you plainly could see, 
Though I really can’t say just how many had he. 
You know it is rude 
Too much to intrude, 
With questions as to how many, or few 
Little ‘tooseys’ he had. No, it never would do, 
For, perhaps he might say, 
‘If you will step this way, 
You may see for yourself, sir; come count them, I pray.’ 
No, that would not do, for I very much doubt, 
If you once got inside, that you'd ever get out 
Of the mouth of that crocodile, there by the Nile, 
With that very peculiar kind of a smile, 
That remarkably ancient old crocodile, 


** A tadpole lived in the Nile so gay, 


With a head that was black, and a tail that was grey, 
Which he wagged in a very remarkable way, 

In a wiggely waggely kind of a way. 

And that crocodile grim 


. Was jealous of him. 


For in spite of his smile, and his mouthful of teeth, 
It’s remarkably strange, and it passes belief, 

He could not wag his tail in the very same way 
With a wiggle wog-wog, like that tadpole so gay, 
Like with envy to die, 

With a tear in his eye, 

And a nose that tip-tilted right up to the sky, 
That crocodile spoke with most withering scorn— 
‘TI really don’t know why tadpoles should be born 
To wiggle and woggle, 

And jiggle and joggle. 

What tadpoles are good for, I really don’t know, 
But I would not be one if I could—Not for Joe!’ 
So this crocodile said, and he smiled a sad smile, 
As he sat in the sun on the banks of the Nile, 
This remarkably ancient old crocodile, 
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** To the Nile. came a hunter, one very fine day, 
Elis specs they were blue, and his coat it was grey 5 
And he fired his gun in a sportsmanlike way, 
As he passed by the spot where the crocodile lay, 
And hit him right bang in the shoulder ! 
And that crocodile kicked his four legs in the air, 
And turned on his back, and he died then and there 
As dead as cold mutton, and colder. 
But that tadpole, so gay, went wog-wiggle by, 
And he smiled a sad smole, and he soughed a sad sigh, 
‘I am glad,’ murmured he, 
‘That a tadpole I be.’ 
Pride ends with a fall, that’s most shocking to see. 
And I think I may say— 

. Though ’tis but by the way— 

That a tadpole alive is worth more, any day, 
Than a dead crocodile 
On the banks of the Nile ; 
Than a crocodile old, defunct, and stone-cold, 
With his legs in the air, on the banks of the Nile— 
A remarkably ancient old crocodile.” 


As Boo finished, he looked up to see how his com- 
panions liked the story, but they, instead of clapping 
and saying “encore,” only grumbled. 

“It’s horribly long and horribly silly,” said Ba. 

“And very badly recited,” added Bo. “And 
there is not any moral to it at all. But now the 
question is, What are you going to do Mt <2 

“Do—I?” 

Boo stared. 

“Yes, You have got us into this trouble, and you 
have got to get us out.” 

“But I do not see that there is any trouble,” nig 
Boo. “Iam sure that you will do very well as youare.” 

“T dare say!” cried Ba. “You are so common 
that you cannot possibly understand the feelings of 
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a refined goblin. Why, I should be ashamed to 
appear in good society like this, You must, you 
shall help me!” 

“And me, too!” added Bo, fiercely. 

“Well, I am quite willing to do anything that I can; 
but I don’t see why you should blow me up like this.” 

“That’s it!” shouted Ba, excitedly. “That’s it. 
You must blow me.” 

“What—up?” inquired Boo. 

“No, stupid—out! Get some more clay for these 
holes, and then blow me out with the blacksmith’s 
bellows !” 

“Well, I will if you wish it; but I think that you 
are very silly—for you look all right as you are.— 
What do you want me to do for you?” he added, 
turning to Bo. 

“T don’t know. There is only one thing that I 
can think of,” was the answer, 

“Well, what is it?” 

“You must get a sharp knife, and cut my nose 
right off!” 

“What! Ho! ho!—ha! ha! ha! Oh dear me! 
—cut his nose off! Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Get out—be off! Do as you are told,” cried Ba 
and Bo, starting up in anger; and as, in their temper, 
they began pelting Boo with stones, he thought that 
he had better do as they wished ; and so, still laugh- 
ing, he ran off to the village. 

.. Had it been night-time, Boo would have aitmared 
some attention ; but, as it was, he jogged on quietly 


“uI! STOP THEM! MY BELLOWS!” HE YELLED. 
Pp» 337. 
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ard unseen, and soon arrived at the spreading 
chestnut-tree, beneath which the village smithy 
always stands, for the simple reason that it can 
neither sit nor lie down. 

Well, there was the smith hard at work, and think- 
ing nothing about goblins, when Boo dashed in and 
seized the bellows. . 

So far, so good; but Boo had not remembered 
that the bellows could be seen, though he. could not ; 
and the smith gave a loud shout of surprise as he 
saw them apparently running away by themselves. 

“Hi! Stop them! My bellows!” he yelled, and, 
joined by the villagers, darted off in pursuit. 

Boo tore on, till he came to the doctor’s, where, 
behind his counter, the old gentleman was busily 
making pills, when the door burst open, and in 
rushed—a pair of bellows 

“Oh! Help, thieves, fire, murder!” he shouted, 
ducking down his head ; when, lo and behold! his 
’ sharpest knife seemed to start up; and—whiff! puff ! 
—there it was, racing down the road with its strange 
companion | 

And now began the queerest race that ever was 
run, In front, a knife and a pair of bellows ; behind, 
the blacksmith, the doctor, the policeman, the parson, 
the squire, the tinker, the tailor, and all the rest of, 
them. 

Dogs barked, donkeys brayed, pigs grunted, ducks 
quacked, and people shouted; while Boo tore on 
with all his might, soon leaving his pursuers far 

Y 
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behind; and arriving, panting and hot, at his desti- 
nation. : 

“Here they are!” he cried. “And rare fun it has 
been getting them, All the village is out, chasing 
me, so we had better be quick. Who is to be first Qe 

“Why, me, of course,” shouted Ba and Bo, both 
at the same time. 

“Well, you can’t both be first. Here, I say, don’t 
fight !” for his companions were preparing to settle 
the matter with their fists. “We will use the bellows 
first, because, if they come, we can hide the knife. 
You still want to be blown out, Ba?” 

“ Of course I do, stupid!” he replied. 

“Well, I see that you have plugged up the holes 
with clay, so open your mouth; but I really think 
that you had better stay as you are.” 

“Never mind what you think,” retorted Ba, leaning 
back and opening his mouth. ‘“ Blow away.” 

Boo obeyed. Poking the end of the bellows down 
his throat, he set to work. Puff, puff, puff; and with 
each puff Ba swelled out more and more round. 

“Will that do?” inquired Boo, pausing. 

“No, go on; it’s jolly. I shall look better than 
ever,” gurgled Ba, 

Puff, puff, went the bellows again, the good- 
tempered little goblin chuckling and grinning all the 
while ; and Ba was blown out so big that at last Boo 
stopped again. 

“You will burst, if I blow any more,” he said. 
“ Hallo, here the people come!” 
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It was true—a crowd of villagers were rushing into 
the garden. 

Hastily seizing the knife, Boo caught hold of Bo’s 
great nose. 

“Steady!” he cried, and “whish” went the knife. 

The nose was off; but, oh, what a yell Bo gave, 
to be sure! So dismal and piercing that all the 
villagers turned and ran, helter-skelter, as fast as their 
legs could carry them, and a little bit faster; while 
Boo sat down and laughed, and laughed, and laughed. 

“Look at him! Oh, do look at him, Ba! And 
look at those fellows, how they run! I never saw 
anything so funny !” 

“Tt is all very well for you!” howled Bo, jumping 
and stamping with pain. “You have not had your 
nose cut off, and you don’t know how it hurts.” 

“ And I don’t want to,” said Boo. 

“Well, really,’ interrupted Ba, who felt very 
satisfied, “I must say that Boo has done very well 
for him; and it was your own wish to have your 
nose cut off, so you ought not to grumble. I am 
perfectly contented.” 

“T don’t care what you are,” retorted Bo. “I will 
get a pin and prick you, you big bag of wind.” 

“Bo, you forget yourself,” said the round goblin, 
with a dignified wobble. “You are behaving in a 
most unbecoming manner, and I shall have to teach 
you to respect me.” 

“Dear me!” murmured Boo. “They are going to 
quarrel now.” 
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Bo glared at Ba. 

“You teach me, indeed! Pooh! I'd like to see 
you do it. Come on!” And doubling his fists, he 
shook them in the other’s face. 

“TI say, you had better be careful!” cried Boo. 
“Ba is blown out so tight that he will burst, if you 
touch him, and blow you all to pieces !” 

“I don’t care. I'll let him see——~” And Bo 
rushed at Ba, head first. 

Perhaps they really would not have hurt each 
other, but just at that moment a sudden gust of 
wind lifted poor Ba off his feet, and blew him on to 
Bo’s head. There was a cry, and a bang. Boo 
tumbled over in a fright, and when he picked himself 
up the others had disappeared. Ba had burst, and 
blown Bo all away. 

“Well,” said the commonplace goblin, “I am 
afraid that they will never come back any more, so 
it is no use my stopping here waiting for them, I 
will go and live in that delightfully earwiggy 
flower-pot.” 

So Boo went, and the last I heard of him was that 

he was doing very well. He had married one of 
the earwigs, and was quite at home amongst them. 
- That’s the end of this nonsense story, and the 
moral of it is that it is better to be a common sort 
of goblin, and live contented and comfortable in an 
earwiggy flower-pot, than be a very superior sort, 
and get blown up at last, 


tie eSlORY Or PRINGE 
HAZE LEE. 


CHAPTER J, 
THE TWO. BABIES. 


THE story of Prince Hazeleye must begin when he 
was quite a little baby, for of course, if he had never 
been a little baby he would never have grown up, 
and then there would have been no story to tell. 

Well, he was a little baby, and the dearest, prettiest 
one that ever was seen. His father and mother were 
beside themselves with joy, and all their subjects 
were delighted to hear such a sweet little prince 
had been given to them. All the fountains ran with 
currant wine, and great heaps of the very nicest 
cakes and tarts were piled up in the streets, so that 
any one who liked could help themselves, All the 
houses were decked with flags, and while the bells 
rang and cannon thundered, great bonfires were lit, 
and beautiful fireworks let off. 

The prince himself lay in a silver cradle, one 
chubby pink thumb tucked into his rosebud mouth, 
sleeping contentedly, and never troubling a bit about 
all the noise and excitement outside. 

The nobles and courtiers were permitted to tiptoe 
into the room to peep at him, and as they stole away 
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again each tried to outdo the rest in praising the 
sleeping child. 

“ Such a noble air!” said one. 

“ Such a handsome face!” cried another. 

“Finest child that ever was!” declared a third. 

“ The very image of his father !” remarked a fourth; 
and the king, when he heard it, gave his moustache 
an extra curl, took a look at himself in the glass, and 
made the speaker a duke then and there, 

fc My dear,” he said to the queen, “what are we 
to call our royal son? I want the very prettiest 
name you can think of.” 

“Would it not be wise to send for the fairy queen, 
and ask her to name our little one?” replied the 
queen. “She is sure to think of the prettiest name ; 
and, besides, she might give him some fairy gift to 
show her friendship for us.” 

“That is a very good thought,” cried the king in 
delight, and he straightway sent off a herald to Fairy- 
land, asking Queen Mab to come and name the baby, 

I suppose you never saw Queen Mab? Oh! she 
is a lovely fairy, the daintiest little monarch you could 
possibly imagine. 

Seated in her state carriage, which was made from 
an acorn cup richly jewelled with dewdrops, and 
drawn by six snow-white butterflies, she soon arrived 
at the palace, and tripped lightly into the royal nursery, 

“T have come, dear friends, at your bidding,” she 
said to the king and queen. “Now, tell me, how 
can Queen Mab serve you?” 
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“ Dear queen, we want you to tell us the very best 
name for our little son,” they replied. 

“ That is easily done,” and waving her wand three 
times in the air, Queen Mab sang— 


‘¢ His hair shall be as golden red 
As the leaf of the hazel tree 
When the autumn sun shines through the wood, 
And the mavis sings on the lea. 
His eyes shall be as the brown brown nut 
That hangs ’midst the red leaves high. 
Witch-hazel tree his luck shall be, 
His name shall be Hazeleye.” 


“Hazeleye,” repeated the king; “dhat is not a 
very good name. I never heard of any great hero 
named so. I think Rhoderigo, or Horatio, or some- 
thing of that kind would be much more suitable.” 

“Oh, your Majesty, be sure the fairy queen knows 
best ; and, besides, Hazeleye is a very pretty name— 
so uncommon, too,” said the queen, though sfe felt a 
little disappointed at the fairy’s choice. 

The lovely Mab smiled as though she fully under- 
stood their feelings. 

“My good friends,” she said, “perhaps the name 
does not sound so fine as some you can think of; but 
it is for the prince’s good I have chosen it. A great 


” 


danger even now overshadows him 

“Danger! What? Where?” cried the king, 
while the queen turned very pale. 

“Yes; a danger to him and you, which even I 
cannot prevent, which I can only guard against. 
Let Hazeleye be his name, and have him christened 
at once, for in the witch-hazel will he find his luck.” 
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“But can you not tell us what the danger is?” 
pleaded the poor parents. 

The fairy shook her head. 

“TI may not—a great spell forbids it; but of this 
be sure, fairy guards will watch over the prince, and 
in the end he will be victorious, and happiness will 
be yours. Now, farewell.” 

Queen Mab stepped into her chariot, gave a fare- 
well wave of her hand and departed, while the king 
at once gave orders for the christening of his son. 

To be sure, people stared when they heard the 
name, and the lord archbishop nearly fainted ; but it 
was the king’s wish, and as he had perfect right to 
choose any name he liked, nobody could say any- 
thing ; and the little prince, having been christened 
Hazeleye, was left in his silver cradle with a guard of 
stalwart soldiers to keep watch over him and his nurse, 
while all the company went down toa grand banquet. 

Alas! they had not been seated half an hour, when 
piercing screams caused them all to rush up to the 
nursery again, and there they saw—Oh dear! oh 
dear! Whatever do you think they saw? The 
soldiers all looking very frightened, the nurse wring- 
ing her hands in dismay, and in the cradle, instead 
of dear little sweet-faced Hazeleye, a horrid, ugly, 
squinty-eyed, snub-nosed, long-eared little monster, 
that howled and grinned, and snapped his teeth as 
they approached. Hazeleye had been stolen, and a 
goblin child put in his place. Ohdear! Oh dear!! 
Oh dear me!!! 


CHAPTER II, 
HOW THE GOBLIN GOT THERE, 


WHATEVER had happened? That was plain enough 
to see—the prince had been stolen. Yes; but who 
had stolen him? Ah! that is another matter; but 
if you really want to know, read this chapter very 
carefully. 

Right at the other end of Fairyland there was a 
big, dark, dismal cave, in which dwelt an ugly old 
wizard. He was a horrid old man, with a great 
curved nose like a parrot’s beak, with fierce little 
eyes hidden under bushy black brows, with moustaches 
that curled up to his ears, and a beard that curled 
down to his toes, Well, this old wizard was seated 
in his cave making a hearty breakfast off boiled 
blackbeetles and pickled spiders, and enjoying him- 
self very much, when a huge black raven flew in, and, 
perching on the edge of his chair, croaked hoarsely. 

“How now, black raven?” cried the magician. 
“What news do you bring ?” 

Then the raven winked one eye, 

“T come from the Kingdom of Happy Hours,” he 
answered. 
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“Ah! and how does the king, my brother?” 

Then the raven winked the other eye. 

“Fe does very well, and so does the queen, and so 
does little Prince Hazeleye.” 

“ What do you mean?” shouted the wizard. 

Then the raven winked both eyes together. 

“They have a little son, and his name is Hazeleye, 
and now you will never be King of Happy Hours.” 

At this the wizard started up in a terrible rage. 

“It’s a shame!” he cried. “My brother ought to 
have died and let me be king long ago. Now I shall 
‘never be king.” 

The raven winked one eye.. 

“But I willbe king! J’ let them see—I’ll work 
a mighty spell—TPI—Tll 2% 

The raven winked the other eye. 

“ll get out my magic wand, and put on my magic 
hat. Go away, black raven, for I am going to be 


busy.” 

Then the raven winked both eyes together, and 
flew away, while the wizard set to work to make his 
spell. 

First, he brought a great pan of burning coals, 
upon which he set an iron pot, into which he put a 
lot of horrid things that fizzed and banged and smelt 
very nasty. He put on his magic hat, and took his 
magic wand, while all the time he kept muttering and 
grumbling to himself something that sounded like— 


§© Ab-ra-ca-da-bra quantum suff, 
T’ve been treated very rough.” 
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Then the thunder roared, the lightning flashed, the 
earth shook,anda little black imp jumped out of the fire, 

“Oh, Fizzyfuzzy, what do you want with me?” 
he cried, perching himself upon the edge of the iron — 
pot, and grinning at the magician. 


ty 7 


**] WANT YOUR AID,” REPLIED THE WIZARD, 


“T want your aid,” replied the wizard. “My 
brother, the King of Happy Hours, has got a son, 
and now I shall never be king.” iS 
. “Ho, ho!” laughed the imp; “that is rare fun. 
Now tell me what you mean me to do?” 
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“Well, first of all, I mean to pack up all my magic 
power, so that no one can find it, and you must see 
that the black raven buries it at the foot of the witch- 
hazel tree, so that I can dig it up when I want it.” 

“Yes ; and what then?” 

“Then I shall get into the iron pot, and you must 
boil me-down and pat me up, and make me into a 
lovely baby.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” cried the imp. “And what then?” 

“Then the black raven must carry me to the 
palace, and put me in the prince’s cradle.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! And what then?” 

“Then he must pick up the prince, and carry him 
to the land’s end, so that he can never come back.” 

“Why not drop him into the sea?” said the imp, 
with a wicked chuckle. 

Fizzyfuzzy shook his head. 

“T cannot, because the fairies have guarded him 
by mighty charms. I cannot hurt him.” 

“Oh!” grunted the imp. “ Well, is that all?” 

“No; you must change into a great giant, and 
guard the witch-hazel tree till I return. If -my 
brother finds out I am not the prince, and turns me 
out, then the kingdom will become mine at once; 
while if he lets me stay, I shall soon be able to gain 
it for myself.” 

“There is one thing you must not do,” said the 
imp, as Fizzyfuzzy ceased, “and that is, fall in love.” 

“Tl be very careful,” replied he. “Now, let us 
call the black raven, and begin.” 
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*Croaking raven, hither fly, 
Black of wing and keen of eye ; 
Do my bidding, raven hear, 
Fizzyfuzzy cries, ‘ Appear !’” 

Then the raven flew in, and winked one eye. 

“ Black raven,” said the wizard, “this bundle con- 
tains my magic power.” 

The raven winked the other eye. 

“Carry it to the witch-hazel tree, and bury it near 
the roots.” 

The raven picked up the bundle and flew off, but 
when he got to the tree, instead of burying it near 
the roots, he put it on the very topmost bough; then 
he winked both eyes together, and flew back. 

Meanwhile, Fizzyfuzzy had got into the iron pot. 
It was very hot, and made him cry out, but the black 
imp put the cover on, and soon the ‘wizard was 
boiled down—and—the raven winked one eye. 

“Now,” said the imp, “we must pat him up,” and 
_ carefully lifting out the boiled Fizzyfuzzy, he got two 
great butter slaps and patted him up into a nice little 
heap—and—the raven winked the other eye. 

“ Now we must make him into a nice baby,” con- 
tinued the imp, and he got a wooden stamp and 
pressed it upon the heap, but in vain ; he patted it 
again, and pressed it again, and stamped it again, 
until he was tired ; but instead of a pretty baby, all he 
could make was a horrid, ugly little monster, that 
wriggled and squealed most dismally, and—the raven 
winked both eyes together. 

“ Well, that’s the best I can do,” said the imp at 
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last. “He is not very good-looking, but I can’t help 
that. Now I'll change into a giant.” 

As he spoke he turned into a great two-headed 
ogre, and—the raven winked one eye. 

_ “Now, take him off to the palace. Stop a minute, 
though. Suppose you just show me where you have . 
hidden his bundle.” 

He picked up the ugly baby and strode out, the 
raven flying before him. 

When they got to the witch-hazel tree, the ogre 
began to search among its roots. 

“T do not see the bundle,” he grumbled. 

The raven winked the other eye. 

“You must look higher,” he croaked ; “the tree 
has grown and carried the bundle up into the air, 
and now the branches have grown all over it.” 

At this the ogre roared with rage, while the changed 
Fizzyfuzzy yelled and screamed louder than ever; 
but the raven winked both eyes together, and, seizing 
him in his strong beak, flew off to the palace. 

The soldiers, as you know, were guarding the 
nursery, and the nurse watching over the sleeping 
Hazeleye ; when, suddenly, a great black raven flew 
in, dropped a hideous, screaming creature into the 
silver cradle, seized hold of poor Hazeleye, and flew 
off before any one could tell what had happened. 

Terrible was the grief of the king and queen when 
they heard the sad tidings, and saw the horrid, ugly 
thing left in the place of their sweet babe, and the 
king ordered his soldiers to slay the goblin child at 
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once; but before they could obey the raven flew 
back and settled with outstretched wings upon the 
cradle, croaking angrily. 

“Kill them both!” cried the king. 

“Stay, not so fast.” It was Queen Mab who, 
. suddenly appearing, spoke these words. “Do not 
hurt the raven, for he is your friend,” she said. “As 
for this creature,” she added, pointing to the goblin 
child, “if you hurt him, your own babe will be 
hurt; but if he is kept safe, no harm can come to 
Hazeleye.” 

“ But we cannot keep him here,” groaned the king, 
while the queen shuddered in dismay. 

“Nonsense!” replied Mab, sharply. “So long as 
you do keep him, you will have your worst enemy 
powerless, and under your eye; for, mind, he cannot 
go away without your permission.” 

The raven winked one eye at these words. 

_ “He is your wicked brother, Fizzyfuzzy,” continued 

Mab. “He thought he would trap you nicely by 
these means; but he has been just a /ité/e too clever.” 

The raven winked the other eye. 

“All you have to do is to keep him here and treat 
him kindly, so that he can have no excuse for 
running away. Meantime, fairy spells guard Hazel- 
eye, and one day he will come back to you.” 

“But may I never see him, dear Mab?” sobbed 
the queen. 

“Oh yes, every day. Take this crystal globe. 
Every morning you must look into it, and you will 
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see how Hazeleye is getting on. Whisper a message 
against its right side, and your son will hear it. Put 
it to your left ear, and you will hear his voice. Now, 
be brave and patient, and trust your fairy friends. 
Farewell.” 

Queen Mab vanished as she said these words. 

The queen, holding the precious crystal globe, 
threw herself weeping into her husband’s arms. 

Then the raven with a fierce croak pecked three 
times at the goblin child’s nose, making him wriggle 
and yell so loudly that all the courtiers ran off with 
their fingers in their ears; and when the raven heard 
the yells he winked both eyes together. 


CHAPTER IIL 
ALL ABOUT HAZELEYE. 


A FUNNY little tailor was sitting upon a funny little 
bench, busily sewing at a funny little coat. He 
worked away with his needle, peering at the stitches 
through a great pair of horn spectacles, which he 
balanced right on the tip of his long nose; and as 
he worked he sang softly to himself in a quavering, 
cracked voice, when suddenly both work and song 
were interrupted by a hoarse croaking and the sound 
of flapping wings, and looking up he saw a great 
black raven come flying into his room, bearing in 
its claws a dear little baby boy, whom he laid on 
the table beside the astonished old fellow. 

“Dear me!” cried the tailor in wonder, “Why, 
whatever does this mean?” 

And the raven winked one eye. 

“Is this for me?” again demanded the tailor, 
pointing to the sleeping babe. 

And the raven winked the other eye. 

“ Are you sure there is no mistake?” 

And the raven winked both eyes together, 

“Well, well, I suppose I had better keep him, 
then.” 

vA 
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And as the tailor uttered these words, the raven 
croaked more loudly than ever, and flew off. 

“Well, to be sure. I never did,” said the tailor. 
“No, I never did in all my born days. I wonder 
what my good dame will say about this?” 

He had not to wonder long, for just at that 
moment his wife came running in with his supper ; 
but catching sight of the baby, she let the dish fall 
smack on the floor, and cried out— 

“ Hoity-toity! Wherever did that come from ?” 

“Indeed, good dame, I cannot say,” he replied, 
scratching his head in perplexity. “A great black 
raven flew in and left it here.” 

“Then be sure it is a goblin child, and we will 
not keep it!” cried the old woman. “Take it, and 
throw it in the river.” 

“Oh no, dame; we will not do that, for ’tis a 
pretty babe, and ’twould be a shame to hurt it,” 
returned her husband. 

“T say we will throw it in the river!” repeated . 
the dame, stamping her foot angrily. 

But as she spoke, she felt an invisible hand tweak 
her nose, and a voice cried— 

“T say you shall not /” 

“What did you pull my nose for?” she cried, 
aiming a blow at the poor old tailor with his own goose. 

“TI did not do anything, good dame,” he replied, 
ducking his head to avoid the article. 

“Well, something pulled my nose; that proves 
it is a goblin child.” 
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“But perhaps it is a fairy child, dame; and, if so, 
it will bring us good luck, so let us keep it for a 
while and see,” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” said the dame— 
“perhaps you are right ;” and she made a nice little 
couch for the baby, in a basket by the ingle nook, 
and then the old people went to bed. 

When they got up next morning they rubbed 
their eyes in wonder, for all the work was done. - 
The fire was lit, the kettle boiling, the floor was 
swept, the breakfast ready, and in the larder a fine 
fat sucking-pig all ready to be cooked for dinner. 
But, better still; they found all the tailor’s work was 
finished, and that so beautifully that all his cus- 
tomers were delighted, and at once gave orders for 
more clothes. 

Then the old people began to hug each other, and 
laugh over their good fortune; and after a while 
' they fairly began to dance with joy, when, without 
any warning, the raven flew into the room, winked 
one eye, and croaked— 


‘This little babe is Prince Hazeleye ; 
The fairies have sent him to you 
To nurse and mind, and truly you'll find 
Good luck come each day that you do.” 


Then he winked the other eye, and continued— 


** Teach him to read, teach him to write, 
Teach him to cut and to sew; 
Feed him on brown bread, feed him on white, 
For in fifteen years he must go.” 


Then ‘he winked both eyes together, and flew off; 
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and so it came to pass that little Prince Hazeleye 
lived with the old tailor, and grew up to learn his 
trade; and each night the fairies finished all the old 
man’s work, and brought the food for next day's 
meals, so that they never had any lack even in the 
hard, stern winter. 

Home in the Land of Happy Hours, the queen 
watched her little child by means of the fairy’s magic 
globe, and often would whisper messages of love in 
his ear; and. little Hazeleye learned to know the 
voice of his unseen mother, and would sit for long 
hours listening to her words, and sometimes he got 
in sore trouble with the old dame for neglecting his 
lessons on this account. 

“Fie, lazybones!” she would cry. “’Tis all very 
well to say you are listening to your mother. That 
may be true; but you are leaving your task undone, 
and that is something for which you will be punished.” 

One day, when Hazeleye was ten years old, the 
dame had been scolding him, and he had run out 
into the woods to be out of the way until the old 
woman should have grown good-tempered again. 
He was seated upon a fallen log, when he heard 
some one calling his name, 

“Hazeleye! Hazeleye!” 

And looking up, he saw a beautiful fairy coming 
towards him. 

Hazeleye immediately got up and made a low bow. 

“You called me,” he said. 

The fairy nodded and smiled. 
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“JT did. Sit down. Hazeleye, I want to talk with 
you.” 

The prince, wondering, obeyed. 

“Now, Hazeleye, do you know who you are?” 
she asked. 

“The Prince of Happy Hours!” he replied, 
promptly. 

“Right. Who told you?” 

“The queen, my mother. She often talks to me, 
but I never see her,” he said, sadly. 

The fairy drew a crystal globe from her dress, and 
presented it to him, saying— 

“Look in that, and you may see your mother or 
any one you wish. But now, tell me, do you know 
why you are here instead of at home?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “My mother has told me all 
about my wicked uncle’s work, and how the raven 
carried me off, and the good Queen Mab said I must 
not go back yet.” 

“That is so, and I am Queen Mab,” said his 
visitor. “But the time will come when you will 
have to go back, and you must not return ignorant 
or lazy. Now, Hazeleye, you must do all your tasks 
carefully, and help the old tailor patiently when he 
asks you.” 

“But I am a prince,” said Hazeleye, “and——’ 

“Just so,” said the fairy, interrupting him; “that 
is just the reason. A prince must act in all things 
right loyally.” 

“T see—I see!” he cried, eagerly, “You mean 
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that it would not be honourable to cheat, or do my 
work badly.” 

“Yes; and also a prince must be able to teach 
his people. Now, the dame with whom you go to 
school is a fairy, and, if you only wish to learn, she 
will teach you all things. Then you must come 
early each morning into this wood, and you will 
meet a stranger-knight and a woodman. The knight 
will teach you the use of arms, and the woodman 
will teach you woodcraft and manly sports; but it 
will be very hard work.” 

“T will do it; I don’t mind how hard it is!” said 
Hazeleye, eagerly. 

“T believe you, and accept your princely word,” 
said the fairy. “Be brave, work hard, and the time 
will soon come when you can return home, and drive 
all your enemies away.” 

Then the fairy bade him farewell, and he went 
home; and so truly did he obey her directions that 
very soon he became the most clever boy in the 
whole country-side, and the swiftest runner, and most 
cunning wrestler that could be found. 

Well, five more years passed, and Hazeleye was 
now a fine stalwart youth, when he did what all fine 
stalwart youths do sooner or later—he fell in love. 
Near to the tailor’s home dwelt an old lady and her 
granddaughter, and of all the granddaughters that 
ever lived, surely sweet Woodbine was the very best, 
Her hair was gold as the golden sun; her skin was 
fair as the fairest pearl; her eyes were blue as the 
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blue, blue sky ; and her cheeks were soft as the soft 
pink rose. Her lips were red as the cherry ripe, and 
her voice as sweet as the song of the happy lark; 
and altogether it is no wonder that Hazeleye lost 
his heart to her there and then, and as he was the 
finest of all the lads, perhaps it is no wonder that 
Woodbine fell in love with him also. 

Ah! and what happy times they used to have as 
they strolled in the quiet evening by the riverside, 
or over the daisy-covered meadows, or when they 
sat in Woodbine’s home listening to the stories of 
bygone times that her grandmother used to tell them. 

Of course Hazeleye told his love whom he really 
was, but Woodbine used to shake her head. 

“I cannot understand. It seems such a strange 
story,” she would say. 

“Never mind, dearest, you will understand some 
day,” he would reply, and she felt that it would 
indeed be so. 

One quiet evening they stood at the door of the 
cottage talking. 

“ The time will soon come when I shall go home,” 
he said ; “and then, darling, I will take you with me, 
and you shall be a princess.” 

“Ah, Hazeleye, I love you just as well as you 
are. Cannot we stay here and be content?” sighed 
Woodbine. 

“ Hey-day, no!” 

The sweethearts started, for there in the doorway 
stood Woodbine’s grandmother. 
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“For shame, Woodbine!” said she. “ Hazeleye 
has a work to do, and your part should be to 
encourage, not to hinder him. Besides, you will 
have to help him.” . 

“How? how?” cried Woodbine, eagerly. 

“Time will show,” replied her grandmother. 
“Time will show. Hazeleye, you must soon begin 
your work.” s 

“What is it?” he asked, quite as eagerly; but 
all the reply he received was— 

“Wait and see! Wait and see!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL ABOUT GRUBBY GRUB. 


OF course, you will understand that while Hazeleye 
was growing up in the tailor’s home, the ugly goblin 
child was growing up in the palace, and it is time 
we went back to Happy Hours, and saw how he was 
getting on. 

Dear me! what a time the poor monarchs had 
with him, to be sure! And the worst of it was, 
they were obliged by the fairy’s directions only to 
treat him kindly, in order to give him no excuse for 
leaving their land. 

“We must be patient, my dear,’ the queen used . 
to say. ‘For so long as we keep him here he cannot 
work any more mischief.” 

And they Aad to be patient, for the ugly creature 
tried his very hardest to make them get cross, 

From the very first, when he was quite a little 
babe, he was just awful. He could scream louder 
than all the babies in the land, and he was never 
asleep. He bit and scratched his nurses so much 
that they all gave notice, and at last the king had to 
get an old woman who was stone deaf, and he had 
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a complete suit of strong armour made to protect 
her from her charge’s nails and teeth. 

Then, as the screaming and yelling grew worse, 
they had a special padded room built, that the sound 
might be deadened just a little. 

Still things were very bad, and the older the 
creature grew the worse he became, till they were 
well-nigh in despair. 

One day the goblin child lay howling and tearing 
in his crib, when in flew the black raven, and perched 
on the side of the bed, looked grimly down on the 
twisting, kicking monster, and winked one eye. 

“T really cannot stand all this noise,” he croaked. 
“Will you keep quiet?” and with each word he gave 
a sharp peck with his strong bill. 

The first peck made the goblin roar, the second 
made him yell, the third made him scream, and the 
last made him quiet. Then the raven winked the 
other eye. 

“Now, just you understand, I will peck your long 
nose off if you try that any more,” he continued. 
“Td do it now, only I should spoil your beauty, and 
that would be such a pity.” Then he winked both 
eyes together, and flew off, while from that minute 
the goblin became fairly quiet. ; 

You must not suppose, however, that he grew 
better. Oh dear no! The older he got the more 
tiresome he became, and when once he could walk, 
nobody had a minute’s peace. 

He was horribly dirty, too; for the moment his 
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nurse put him into a bath, the water became thick 
mud, so that it was impossible to get him clean; and 
at last they grew tired of trying to, and just let him 
go dirty, only giving him a rub down with emery 
paper once a week, to get the worst of the dirt off. 

Grubby Grub was. the name every one called him, 
and as he had no other, they let him have this one, 
especially as it seemed a very good one for him, 

Well, the fifteen years had passed away, and there 
Grubby Grub was—a dirty, ugly, humpty-backed, 
bow-legged creature, and as cruel and greedy as he 
.was ugly. He was very miserable, too, for, try all 
he could, the king and queen gave him no excuse 
for leaving their kingdom, and he was by no means 
sure that Hazeleye was dead. 

This made him very anxious, and one day, to his 
dismay, he found out that Hazeleye was not only 
alive, but perfectly aware of his position. It hap- 
pened in this way: Grubby Grub was lying hidden 
in a deep window when the king and queen entered 
the room, not knowing that he was there. 

“Where is Grubby Grub?” said the queen. 

“T don’t know, and I don’t want to know,” 
answered her husband. 

“Well, we shall not be troubled with him long now, 
for I have received grand tidings from our dear son.” 

Grubby Grub strained his ears to listen. 

“ What is the news, my love?” asked the king. 

“The dear lad has actually got a sweetheart. He 
says she is the dearest girl in all the world,” 
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“Of course!” laughed the king. “Sweethearts 
always are, Mine is.” 

“Fie, sir!” said the queen, sternly, though she 
knew all the time he meant her. “Listen! Hazel- 
eye says that the fairy queen has seen him, and told 
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him he is soon to come home, and he wants your 
royal highness’s permission to bring his sweetheart 
with him.” st 

“Certainly!” cried the king. “Certainly,—bring 
his sweetheart! If he only comes home, he may 
bring a dozen.” 
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“What!” said the queen, 

“T—er—no, I did not exactly mean that. I mean 
—yes, by all means Ict him bring the young lady. 
I suppose she is well connected?” 

“ He does not say anything about that; but if she 
is the meanest in the land, and is good and true, what 
does it matter? We wish our son to be happy.” 

“Certainly, my love. Of course, we want him to 
be happy, and I will raise no obstacle to his happi- 
ness, even if the young lady were the son of a tinker 
—no, I mean the son of a daughter—no, the daughter 
of atinker. Ah, that’s it!” 

“Well, then, I will give Hazeleye your message 
to-night, and bid him bring Woodbine with him when 
he returns.” 

“Woodbine? Hem! that’s a very pretty name! 
Yes, give them both my love.” 

The king and queen left the room, and Grubby 
Grub came out of his hiding-place. He was green 
with rage, envy, and fear. 

“ Hazeleye alive and well, and the queen in com- 
munication with him all this time! What a stupid 
I have been to stop here quietly instead of being 
at work! Hazeleye coming home! I shall have to 
see what can be done to prevent this, or I am afraid 
my chances will be gone for ever, Ah, if that 
rascal of a raven had not hidden my magic power 
I could have managed things easily ; now I shall have 
a lot of trouble. I had better go and see the ogre.” 

Climbing on to his horse, Grubby Grub rode off 
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until he came to a dark and gloomy forest, and here 
he found the two-headed ogre seated beside the witch- 
hazel tree. 

“Halloa, Fizzyfuzzy, so you have come back!” 
growled the monster. “I am very tired of waiting here.” 

“Oh, ogre, 1 DO want my magic power!” groaned 
Grubby Grub. 

“Well, why do you not get it, then?” snarled the ogre. 

“Because it is too high up for me to reach, 
Besides, the branches are all grown over it, Can 
you not get it forme? You are very tall and strong.” 

“Oh no,” laughed the ogre, “that will not do! 
If you want it, you must find the magic sword that 
is hidden in the wood; then you must cut the 
branches away with it.” 

“But nobody'can climb the witch-hazel tree to get 
at the branches!” wailed Grubby Grub in despair. 

“Then I can’t help you. At any rate, you must 
look sharp and find the magic sword; for if any one 
else got it they would be able to kill me, and then— 
well, you know what would happen then.” 

Grubby Grub shuddered. 

“Yes, I know. Well, I will go and look for it, 
Good-bye,” 

“Good-bye!” grunted the ogre. “Mind you don’t 
fall in love.” 

“Tll remember,” replied Grubby Grub; and he 
turned away to begin his search; while the ogre, 
giving a terrible yawn with both his mouths, lay 
down to take forty winks, 


CHAPTER V. 
IN TIIE TREE-TOP. 


IT was a lovely afternoon, and Sweet Woodbine was 
standing in the fields waiting for Hazeleye, who had 
promised to take her for a walk, when she heard the 
trampling of horse’s feet; and there, riding towards 
her, she saw the ugly form of Prince Grubby Grub. 
She had never seen him before, but she had heard of 
him from Hazeleye, and felt sure it was he. 

Grubby Grubb had been searching all over the 
wood for the magic sword without success, when, 
coming to the meadowland, he caught sight of Wood- 
bine. In all his life he had never seen any one so 
pretty. If he had had his magic power, he would 
have been safe; but he had not, and so he did the 
one thing he should not—he fell in love. 

Rushing up to the startled maiden, he seized her in 
his arms, and putting spurs to his horse, raced off 
into the forest with her, in spite of her struggling and 
screaming. 

“Let me go, you ugly creature!” she cried. 

“No, no, my pretty one,” he laughed; “you shail 
come with me, and live in Happy Hours.” 
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“With you, indeed! Do you think I do not know 
you? Hazeleye is Prince of Happy Hours, and 
when he finds you 2h 

“Ho, ho! when he does, He cannot harm me unless 
he finds my magic power first, and he cannot do that.” 

By this time they had reached the witch-hazel tree, 
and there sat the ogre. 

Poor Woodbine shuddered as she beheld the awful 
monster, who surveyed her and her captor grimly. 

“So you've fallen in love?” he said to Grubby Grub. 

“T can’t help it,’ answered Grubby. 

“Better give her to me to eat,” said the ogre. 

“Do you hear him?” the prince demanded of 
Woodbine ; “either promise to marry me, or he shall 


eat you.” 

“T ail not marry you,” she replied, defiantly. 

“Then be ate up,” shouted Grubby Grub, and he 
pushed her towards the ogre; but just as she came 
close up to the tree, all the branches bent down, and 
twining round her, lifted Woodbine gently far above 
the reach of her enemies. 

The two stared at each other in dismay. 

“Well, you ave done it now!” cried the ogre. 
“She is right beyond your reach, and right beside 
your magic power.” And Woodbine, up in the tree, 
heard his words. 

Now, while all this was happening, Hazeleye was 
dressing himself in his very best clothes to meet 
Woodbine, when, lo and behold! the black raven flew 
into his room, 
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“The time has come, Hazeleye,’ he croaked. 
“You must leave this house for good.” 

“Oh, surely he is not going?” cried the old 
people. 

“He must,” said the raven. “Your task is done, 
and here are your wages.” 

He shook his wings, and a shower of gold pieces 
fell upon the floor. Then the prince bade his friends 
good-bye, and followed the raven. 

“May I not bid Woodbine farewell?” he said. 

“You cannot,” replied the raven, “for Grubby 
Grub has stolen her.” 

Hazeleye gave a great cry of grief, but the bird 
checked him. 

“There is no need to fear,” he said. “She is not 
within his power. Now listen, Hazeleye. In the 
first place, Woodbine is really Princess Good Luck, 
and you will find her in the witch-hazel tree; and 
with her the wizard’s magic power; but, before you 
can get her back you must kill the two-headed ogre, 
and to do that you will want the magic sword. 
Grubby Grub is looking for it, but he cannot find it, 
for the Brown Bear guards it. You must go to his 
den, and ask him for it.” 

Then Hazeleye did as he was bid, and went boldly 
to the bear’s den. 

The bear sat on his haunches, and rubbed his nose. 

“Fair wages for fair work,” he said. “If you want 
the sword, get me a piece of the magic honeycomb 
from the fairy bees.” 

2A 
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Hazeleye asked to be directed to the bees, and the 
bear told him the way. 

“What do you want?) What do you want?” they 
buzzed as he came up, and he replied— 

“Oh, bees, I want a piece of magic comb to give to 
the Brown Bear.” 

“Fair wages for fair work,” “they cried, “If you 
want our comb, make the magic spider release our 
queen.” 

Then the prince started off once more, and sought 
the magic spider. 

“Fair wages for fair work,” said the spider, when 
he made his request. “If you want the queen bee 
set free, come and mend my web for me.” 

“Willingly,” cried Hazeleye, and he took a fine 
needle from his little case, and using his long hair for 
thread, he mended the spider's web so cleverly that 
‘it looked like golden lace-work. 

“Well done,” said the spider, and he set the queen 
bee free. 

“Well done,” said the bees, and they gave him a 
whole honeycomb. 

“Well done,” said the Brown Bear. “Here is the 
magic sword,” and he shook it out of his right ear. 

“Thank you, Brown Bear,” said the delighted 
Hazeleye. “Now, please tell me where I shall find 
the Ogre.” 

“Ho! ho!” grunted the bear. “Wait a moment, 
and I'll take you to him.” 

Hazeleye waited till the bear had hidden his honey- 
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comb, and then they set off together, and soon came 
to the Ogre, guarding the magic tree, 
“Ow! ow!” cried the monster. “So you have 
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“ow! ow!” CRIED THE MONSTER, 


come at last, Prince Hazeleye, and you have got the 
magic sword, I see. Well, it’s no use my trying to 
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fight you, so you had better cut off my heads at once, 
only please do it as quickly as you can, or else you 
might hurt mea little. It’s rather unpleasant having 
heads cut off, you know.” 

“Where shall I find the magic power?” asked 
Hazeleye. 

“Where you find your luck,” replied the Ogre, and 
lying down on the ground, he waited to have his 
heads cut off. 

Swish, swash, went the sword, and off they came. 
Then the body rolled one way, the heads another, 
and there in their place was a little black imp. 

“I’m glad that’s over,” he said; “I’m awful tired 
of being an ogre. Good-bye!” and he turned three 
somersaults backwards, jumped down his own throat, 
and disappeared. 

“Hazeleye! Hazeleye!” cried the princess from 
the tree-top. “I’m all safe here, and the magic 
power is here, too ; but it is too heavy for me to move, 
so climb up, and help me down with it.” 

Hazeleye sprang to the tree and attempted to 
climb up, but all in vain. 

“No one can climb that tree,” grunted the bear. 

“Wait a minute!” said the princess from the top. 
“TI know a way;” and undoing her long, golden 
tresses, she let them hang down to her lover. 

“Now climb up my hair,” she said. 

Hazeleye obeyed, and Woodbine, or Good Luck, as 
we must now call her, drew him safely up beside her. 

Now, once more the sword was used, and the thick 
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boughs cut away till the magic power was seen tied 
up in a red-cotton handkerchief. 

“Hurrah!” cried the prince. 

“Hurrah!” cried the princess. 

“Hurrah!” cried the Brown Bear. 

And then somehow Hazeleye and Good Luck 
found themselves in the palace at Happy Hours. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


A FIGIIT AND A WEDDING. 


“My dear,” said the King of Happy Hours to his 
wife, “have you seen Grubby Grub?” 

“No, and I do not want to,” she replied. 

“Nor do I in one way, but he appears to have gone, 
and there is no knowing what mischief he may be 
doing. By the way, have you had any message from 
our dear son to-day?” 

The queen shook her head. “No, I am really 
very troubled about it. “For the first time the 
crystal globe has failed. I can neither see him nor 
hear him speak,” 

“That is strange ; but I should hardly think it is 
the fault of the fairy globe.” 

“Quite right, your Majesty.” It was not the 
queen who replied, but Fairy Mab, who suddenly 
appeared in the palace, attended by her retinues of 
fays and elves, 

Very lovely did little Mab look in her dress of 
filmy gauze, and crown of twinkling stars. 

“Your Majesty is correct,’ she repeated; “the 
fault lies not in the crystal globe. Its work is done, and 
the need for it no longer exists, for—Hazeleye is here.” 

“Where?” shouted the king, staring up at the 
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ceiling as though he expected to see his son drop 
from the roof. 

“Where?” cried the queen, clasping her hands in 
eager entreaty. “Where is my dear son?” 

“Here, darling mother,’ and Hazeleye, beaming, 
stalwart, handsome, stood before her, and flung his 
arms round her neck. ‘Dear, dear mother, at last 
I can see you without the fairy globe, and feel your 
kisses on my cheek.” 

« And pray where do I come in?” asked the king. 

Hazeleye seized his father’s hand; then bent his 
knee before him. 

“Your Majesty’s loving son and faithful subject,” 
he said. 

The king raised him, and surveyed him with proud, 
fond looks. 

“ And a right noble-looking son and subject,” he 
said. “What ho! let the heralds proclaim the news 
that our royal son has arrived, and say that it is our 
good pleasure that all our loyal subjects hold holiday. 
But, bless me, who is this ?” 

This remark was caused by his suddenly seeing 
Woodbine standing close by the side of the Fairy Queen. 

Hazeleye took his sweetheart’s hand, and led her 
up to his parents. “Your Majesties, this is Sweet 
Woodbine, my own true love, who will soon be your 
daughter, I hope. When Hazeleye was the poor 
tailor’s apprentice, she loved and was faithful to him, 
and now that he is prince his proudest possession is 
her faithful heart.” 
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“Bravo!” shouted the courtiers, “ Hip, hip, 
hurrah!” 

The queen embraced Woodbine. 

“ Dear child, for your own sake and for his, let me 
love you.” 

“And I also,” said the king, and dispensing with 
all royal form, he gave her a real good kiss. 

“One moment,” said Mab, smiling. “I rejoice 
that you have received Sweet Woodbine for her own 
sake, but learn she is no peasant maiden, but is 
Princess Good Luck, and I am her guardian.” 

“Who, then, was the old grandmother?” asked 
Hazeleye, and Queen Mab laughed heartily. 

“Only my own self keeping an eye over both of 
you.” 

“Oh, Queen Mab, how good you have been!” said 
the prince, gratefully. “And do you give me your 
permission to marry my own true love?” 

“On one condition,” she replied. “If you would 
wed Good Luck, you must win her.” 

“How?” he cried, eagerly. 

“You forget that your enemy, Grubby Grub, wants 
your love quite as much as he wants your kingdom. 
If you would keep either you must prove your power 
to do so, for you have not conquered Grubby Grub 
yet. Good Luck belongs to him who works for and 
wins her.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Hazeleye, lightly. “I am 
ready to.meet my rival at once. Nay, sweet one,” 
he added, as Good Luck uttered a little cry of fear, 
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“you would surely not have your lover prove a 
craven, A prince should be a hero, remember, 
though there is nothing very heroic in this encounter.” 

“Then, if you are willing, we will summon Grubby 
Grub here, and settle the matter at once, First, 
however, we will destroy this bundle of magic power, 
and so prevent any more of his mischief.” 

Queen Mab, as she spoke, touched the bundle with 
her wand. There was one blinding flash of light, a 
loud report, and then—the bundle had disappeared, 
while in its place stood the raven holding the squirm- 
ing form of Grubby Grub by one of his long ears. 

“Croak!” went the raven, and winked one eye. 

“Ow! ow!” howled the ugly fellow. “Yah boo! 
Let go my ear,” but the raven winked the other eye. 

“Attention!” said Queen Mab, sternly. “ Fizzy- 
fuzzy, your power is over.” 

“Where is my magic power?” he cried in terror, 
and the raven winked both eyes together. 

- “Your magic power is destroyed. Now you have 
but one chance left.” 

“What is that?” screamed Grubby Grub. 

“You must meet Prince Hazeleye in single combat, 
and conquer him,” answered the queen. 

The raven winked one eye. 

“Tl do it,” shouted he; “I’m not afraid of him.” 
But all the same, his knees shook under him, and— 
the raven winked the other eye. 

“He who wins claims Good Luck as his bride,” 
said Mab, and the raven winked both eyes together. 
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Then the lists were prepared; the combatants, 
arrayed in complete armour and mounted upon 
prancing war-horses, took their places. 

“Charge!” sounded the trumpets. 

“Charge!” cried the people ; and charge they did, 
meeting with a terrible crash in the middle. Grubby 
Grub’s lance flew shivered into the air, but Hazeleye’s, 
held firm and steady, stuck clean through his adver- » 
sary’s chest, and Grubby Grub fell down dead. 

Then the victorious prince embraced his dear lady- 
love, and amidst the greatest rejoicings the wedding 
was proceeded with. 

They married in great pomp? Why, of course. 
Do not all the stories end up in that way? 

And lived happy ever after? To be sure they did. 
That is what they got married for. And for the very, 
VERY, VERY last time the raven winked both eyes 
together, and he has gone on winking ever since. 


THE END. 
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